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PREl AC E. 


In cho(^sinp^ letters for ])ui)]ieati()n I have been 
la.'ei'elx’ i^iiided 1)\’ the wisli to ilhisti'ate iii\' fatli(*r\s 
])ers()nal cliaraeter. Hut liis lile was so c'ssentiallv one 
()l work, that a histoi'v ol tlie man could not be writ- 
tcai without follow ini;’ clos(‘l\' the caic’c'i' of thc.‘ author. 
'I'hus it comes about tltat the chief part ol the book 
hills into cha])t(M's wdiose titk's correspond to tlie 
names of his books. 

In arrau<;-ino' the Ic-tters 1 have adhered as far as 
j.'ossible to chronolo<;ical se(]uence, but the character 
and vaii(*ty()l liis researches make a st rictl v chrono- 
lo‘^ic;al (ualei' aii imp(.)ssibilit v. It was his habit to 
woiiv more or less simiiltaneou^l v at sewu'al sul)iccts. 
hix[jcrimental work wais often cari ical on as a refresh- 
iiuait or variet V, while books c'utailine; reasouine,’ and 
th(' marshalline,- of lar^e bodies ol facts were beine; 
w l itten. Moi'eov('r, inanv of his rescxirches w-ere‘ 
allow ed to drop, and oul\' resumed alter au interval (d 
years. bhus a i-ie'idlv chronoloeical series ol letters 
would prc'sent a ])atchw-ork (^1 subjc'cts, eat'h of Avhic'h 
wa)uld b(' diUK'nll to lollow'. The d'able ol ('onlcmts 
will show' in wduit waiv I ha\c attempted to avoid this 
result. 

In printine; the letters I have follow'cd (except in a 
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few eases) tlie usual plan of indicating the existence of 
omissions or insertions. My father’s letters give fre- 
quent evidence of having been written when lie was 
tired or hurried, and they bear the marks of this cir- 
cumstance. In writing to a friend, or to one of his 
family, he freciuenll)’ omitted the articles: these have 
been inserted witliout the usual indications, except in 
a few instances {t\ vol. i. p. 177), where it is of spe- 
cial interest to presei've intact the hurried character 
ot the letter. Otiier small words, such as 0/] to, &c., 
have been inserted usually within brackets. 1 have 
not followed the originals as regards the sjielling of 
names, the use ot capitals, or in the matter ol jiunctu- 
ation. Mv father underlined many words in his let- 
ters ; these have not alwavs been given in italics, — 
a rendering which would unfairlv exaggerate their 
effect. 

The Diary or Pocket-book, from which quotations 
occur in the following pag(‘S, has been of value as sup- 
j'dying a Irame-work of facts round which letters may 
be grouped. It is unfortunately written with great 
l)rcvitv, the historv of a vear being compr(‘ssed into a 
page or less ; and contains little more than the dates 
of the j)rincij)a! events of his life, together with entries 
as to Ids work, and as to the duration of his more 
serious illnesses. I Ic rarely dated his letters, so that 
but for tlie Diary it would have been all but im]'>ossi- 
blc to unravel the history of his books. It has also 
enal)led me to assign dates to many letters which 
would otherwise have l)cen shorn of half their value. 

Of letters addressed to my father 1 have not made 
much use. It was his custom to fde all letters re- 
ceived, and when his shaidcr stock of tiles (“ spits ” as 
he calhjd them) was exhausted, he would l)urn the let- 
ters (A several years, in order that he might make use 
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of the liberated spits.” This process, carried on for 
years, destroyed nearly all letters received before 1862. 
Aitev that date he was persuaded to keep the more 
interesting- letters, and these are preserved in an ac- 
cessible form. 

I have attempted to give, in Chapter III., some ac 
count of his manner of working. During the last 
eight years of his lile I acted as his assistant, and thus 
had an opportunity of knowing something of his hab- 
its and methods. 

1 have received much help from my friends in the 
course o( mv work. To some 1 am in(lel)tcd for rem- 
iniscences of mv father, to others for intormation, crit- 
icisms, and advice. To all these kind coadjutors I 
gladlv acknowledge mv indebtedness. 1 he names of 
some occur in connection with their contributions, but 
I do not name those to whom I am indel)ted for criti- 
cisms or corrections, l)ecanse 1 should wish to bear 
ahme the load of mv short-comings, rather than to let 
any of it fall on those who have done their best to 
lighten it. 

It will be seem how largely I am indebted to wSir 
Joseph Hooker for the means of illustrating my 
lather’s life, 'bhe readers of tliese pages will, 1 think, 
b(‘ grateful to Sir Joseph for the care' with which he 
has preserved his valuable collection ot lette'rs, and 1 
should wish to add my acknowleelgment of the gen- 
erosity with which he has |)laced it at my disposal, 
and for the kindlv encouragement given throughout 
my we)rk. 

To Mr. Huxley I e)wc a debt of thanks, not only 
for much kinel help, but for his willing compliance 
with my reepicst that he shoulel e^ontributc a chapter 
on the recei)tion of the* ‘ Origin of Species.’ 

Finally, it is a pleasure to acknowledge the cour- 
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tcsy oi the publishers of the ‘ Century Magazine’ who 
have freely given me the use of their illustratiovAs. To 
Messrs. Maull and Fox and Messrs. Idliott and Fry 1 
am also indebted for their kindness in allowing me the 
use of reproductions of their photographs. 

Francis Darwin. 

CAMBKIDr.K, 

October^ 18S7. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


OF 

CHARLES D ARW I N 

CHAPTER I. 

TIIF DARWIX FAMILY. 

The earliest records of the family show the Darwins to 
have been substantial yeomen residing on the northern bor- 
ders of lancolnsliire, ( lose to Yorkshire. I'he name is now 
very umisnal in England, but I believe tliat it is not unknown 
in the neighbourhood of Sheffield and in Lancashire. Down 
to the year i6oo we find the name spelt in a variety of ways 
— Derwent, Darwen, D.irwynne, ^c. It is possible, therefore, 
that the family migrated at some unknown date from York- 
shire, Cumberland, or Derbyshire, where Derwent occurs as 
the name of a ri\ t*r. 

d'he first am estor of whom we know was one William 
Darwin, who fixed, about the year 1500, at Marton, near 
( iainsborough. His great grandson, Richard Darwyn, in- 
herited land at Mart on and elsewhere, and in his will, dated 
15S4, “ be(piealh<.‘d the sum of ;^s. 4^/. tow aials the settvngc up 
of the Queene’s Majestie’s armes over the quearie (choir) 
doore in the par’she chuK'he of Marton.”* 

'The son of this Ricdiard, named William Darwin, and 

* We owe a knoxvle(lt;c of these earlier incmbers of the fainilv to re- 
seaiches amongst llie wills at Lincoln, made by tlie well-known genealo- 
gist, Colonel Chester. 
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described as gentleman,” appears to luive been a successful 
man. Whilst retaining his ancestral land at Marton, he ac- 
quired through his wife and by purchase an estate at Cleat- 
ham, in the parish of Manton, near Kirton Lindsey, and 
fixed his residence there. This estate remained in the family 
down to the year 1760. A cottage with thick walls, some 
fish-ponds and old trees, now alone show where the “ Old 
Hall ” once stood, and a field is still locally known as the 
Darwin Charity,” from being subject to a charge in favour 
of the iioor of Marton. William Darwin must* at least in 
part, have owed his rise in station to his a])])ointment in 1613 
by James T. to ‘the jDost of Yeoman of the Royal Armoury of 
Creenwieh. The office a])])ears to have been worth only ^33 
a year, and the duties were probably almost nominal ; he 
held the jiost down to his death during the Civil Wars. 

'fhe fact that this William was a royal servant may explain 
why his son, also named \Villiam, served when almost a boy 
for the King, as ‘‘Captain-Lieutenant” in Sir W'illiam Pel- 
ham’s troo]) of horse. On the jiartial dispersion of the royal 
armies, and the retreat of the remainder to Scotland, the 
boy’s estates were se([uestrated by the Parliament, but they 
were redeemed on his signing the Solemn League and ('ove- 
nant, and on his jiaying a fine which must havt* struck his 
finances severely ; for in a petition to (diaries 11. he sjieaks 
of his almost utter ruin from having adhered to the royal 
cause. 

During the ( 'oniiiionwealth, William Darw in became a 
barrister of Lincoln’s Inn, and this cita umstam e probably led 
to his marriage wu'th the daughter of Hrasmus bairle, serjeant- 
at-huv ; hence his great-grandson, lM*asmus Darwin, the Poet, 
derived his Christian name. He ultimately be('ame Rec order 
of the city of lancoln. 

d'he eldest son of the Recorder, again called William, was 
])orn in 1655, and married the heiress of Robert Waring, a 
member of a good Staffordshire family, ddiis lady inherited 
from the lamily of Lassells, or Lascelles, the manor and hall 
of Elston, near Newark, wdiu h has remained ever since in the 
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family.* A portrait of this William Darwin at Elston shows 
him as a good-looking young man in a full-bottomed wig. 

This third William had two sons, William, and Robert who 
was educated as a barrister. The Cleatham property was 
left to William, but on the termination of his line in daughters 
reverted to the younger brother, who had received Elston. 
On his mother’s death Robert gave up his profession and 
resided ever afterwards at Elston Hall. Of this Robert, 
Charles Darwin writes f ; — 

“ He seems to have had some taste for science, for he was 
an early member of the well-known S])alding Club ; and the 
celebrated antiquary Dr. Stukeley, in ‘An Account of the 
almost entire Sceleton of a large Animal,’ &:c., published in 
the MMiilosophical I'ransactions,’ April and May 1719, begins 
the i)apcr as follows : ‘ Having an account from my friend 
Robert Darwin, Es(p, of Lincoln’s Inn, a person of curiosity, 
of a human sceleton impressed in stone, found lately by the 
rector of IClston,’ A'c. Stukeley then si)eaks of it as a great 
rarity, ‘the like whereof has not been observed before in this 
island to my knowledge.’ Judging from a sort of litany 
written by Robert, and handed down in the family, he was a 
strong advocate of temperance, which his son ever afterwards 
so strongly advo('ared : — 

From a morning that doth shine, 

From a boy that driiikcdi wine, 

From a wife that talketh Latinc, 

Good Lord deliver me ! 


* Captain T.assells, or Lascollcs, of Klston was military secretary to 
Monk, Duke of .\lbemarle, during the Civil Wars. V large volume of 
account books, countersigned in many places by Monk, are now in the 
posse.'>sion of my cousin Francis Darwin. The .accounts might possibly 
\)rove of interest to the antiquarian or historian. A portrait of C aptain 
r.assells in armour, altliough used at one time as an arcliory-target by some 
small boys of our name, was not irretrievably ruined. 

f Wh.at follows is (pioted from Ch.arles Darwin’s biography «>f his grand- 
fathei*, forming the preliminary notice to Ernst Krause’s interesting essay, 
* Erasmus Darwin,’ Loudon, 1879, p. 4. 
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“It is suspected that the third line may be accounted for 
by his wife, the mother of Erasmus, having been a very learned 
lady. The eldest son of Robert, christened Robert Waring, 
succeeded to the estate of Elston, and died there at the age 
of ninety-two, a ba( helor. He had a strong taste for poetry, 
like his youngest l)rother Erasmus. Robert also cultivated 
botany, and, when an oldish man, he published his ‘ Frincipia 
Rotanica.’ This book in ALS. was beautifully written, and 
my father [Dr. R. W'. Darwin] declared that he believed it 
was published because his old uncle could not endure that 
such tine caligraphy should be wasted. Hut this was hardly 
just, as the work contains many curious notes on biology — a 
subject wholly neglected in England in the last century. I'he 
public, moreover, appreciated the book, as the copy in my 
possession is the third edition.” 

'File second son, William Alvey, inherited Elston, and 
transmitted it to his granddaughter, the late Mrs. Darwin, of 
Elston and Creskeld. A third son, John, became rector of 
Elston, the living being in the gift of tlie family. The fourth 
son, and youngest child, was IT'asmus Darwin, the poet and 
philoso})hcr. 

d'he table on page 5 shows Charles Darwin’s desc'ent from 
Robert, and his relationship to some otlier members of the 
family, whose names occur in his corn-spondema*. Among 
these arc included William Darwin Fox, one of his earliest 
corres])ondenls, and k'rancis (lalton, with whom he main- 
tained a warm frimnlshij) for many years. Here also occairs 
the name of f'rancis Sa( heverel Darwin, who inherited a love 
of natural history from JA'asmus, and transmitted it to his son 
TCdward Darwin, author (under the name of ‘‘ High Elms”) 
of a ‘(Tamekeej)er’s Manual’ (4th Edit. [863), which shows 
keen o])servation of the habits of various animals. 

It is always interesting to see how far a man’s personal 
characteristics can l)e ira(x*d in his foridarhers. Charles Dar- 
win inherited the tall stature, but not the bulky figure of 
F^ra -mus ; but in his features there is no traceable resem- 
blance to th(jse of his graiulfather. Nor, it appears, had 
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Erasmus the love of exercise and of field-sports, so character^ 
istic of Charles Darwin as a young man, though he had, like 
his grandson, an indomitable love of hard mental work. Be- 
nevolence and sympathy with others, and a great personal 
charm of manner, were common to the two. Charles Darwin 
j)Ossessed, in the highest degree, that vividness of imagina- 
tion” of which he speaks as strongly characteristic of Eras- 
mus, and as leading “to his overpowering tendency to theo- 
rise and generalise.” I'his tendency, in the case of Charles 
Darwin, was fully kept in check by the determination to test 
his theories to the utmost. Erasmus had a strong love of all 
kinds of mechanism, for which (diaries Darwin had no taste. 
Neither had Charles Darwin the literary temperament which 
made Erasmus a poet as well as a philosopher. He writes of 
Erasmus : “ Throughout his letters I have been struck with 

his indifference to fame, and the com])lcte absence of all signs 
of any over-estimation of his own abilities, or of the success 
of his works.” 'I'hcse, indeed, seem indi('ations of traits most 
strikingly prominent in his own cliaraetcr. Vet we get no 
evidence in Erasmus of the intense modesty and simplicity 
that marked Charles Darwin’s whole nature. But by the 
(]uick bursts of anger ])rovoked in ICrasnuis, at the sight of 
any inhumanity or injustice, we are again reminded of 
him. 

On the whole, however, it seems to me that we do not 
know enough of the essential personal tone of Erasmus Dar- 
win’s character to attempt more than a su];erlicial compari- 
son ; and I am left with an imjjression that, in spite of many 
resemblances, the two men were of a diU'eremt tyj)c. It has 
been shown that Miss Seward and Mrs. S( hiinmclpenninck 
have misrepresented Erasmus Darwin’s (haracter.f It is, 
however, extremely probable that the faults which they exag- 
gerate were to some extent characteristic of the man ; and 
this leads me to think that hTasmus had a certain acerbity or 
severity of temiier which did imt exist in his grandson. 

‘ Life of Krasmus Darwin,’ p. 68 . f Ibid., pp. 77 , 79i 
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The sons of Erasmus Darwin inherited in some degree his 
intellectual tastes, for Charles Darwin writes of them as fol- 
lows : 

His eldest son, Charles (born September 3, 1758), was a 
young man of extraordinary promise, but died (May 15, 1778) 
before he was twenty-one years old, from the effects of a 
wound received whilst dissecting the breiin of a child. He 
inherited from his father a strong taste for various branches 
of science, for writing verses, and for mechanics. . . . He 
also inherited stammering. With the hope of curing him, his 
father sent him to France, when about eight years old (1766- 
’67), with a private tutor, thinking that if he was not allowed 
to speak F^nglish for a time, the habit of stammering might 
be lost ; and it is a curious fact, that in after years, when 
speaking French, he never stammered. At a very early age 
he collected specimens of all kinds. When sixteen years old 
he was sent for a year to [Christ C'hiirchJ Oxford, but he did 
not like the {jlacc, and thought (in the words of his father) 
that the ‘vigour of his mind languished in the pursuit of clas- 
sical elegance like Hercules at the distaff, and sighed to be 
removed to the robuster exercise of the medical school of 
F 3 dinburgh.’ He stayed three years at Edinburgh, working 
hard at his medical studies, and attending ‘with diligence all 
the sick poor of the parish of Waterleith, and supplying them 
with the necessary medicines.* The H^sciilapian Society 
awarded him its first gold medal for an experimental inquiry 
on pus and mucus. Notices of him a])[)eared in various jour- 
nals ; and all the writers agree about his uncommon energy 
and abilities. He seems like his father to have excited the 
warm affection of his friends. Professor Andrew Duncan 
. . . . spoke .... about him with the warmest affection 
forty-seven years after his death when I was a young medical 
student at F^dinburgh .... 

About the character of his second son, Erasmus (born 
1759), I have little to say, for though he wrote poetry, he 
seems to have had none of the other tastes of his father. He 
had, however, his i)vvn i)eciiliar tastes, viz., genealogy, the col- 
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iecling of coins, and statistics. When a boy he counted all 
the houses in the city of Lichfield, and found out the num- 
ber of inhabitants in as many as lie could ; he thus made a 
census, and when a real one was first made, his estimate was 
found to be nearly- accurate. His disposition was quiet and 
retiring. My father had a very high opinion of his abilities, 
and this was probably just, for he would not otherwise have 
been invited to travel with, and pay long visits to, men so dis- 
tinguished in different ways as Doulton the engineer, and Day 
the moralist and novelist.” His death by suicide, in 1799, 
seems to have taken place in a state of incipient insanity. 

Robert Waring, the father of Charles Darwin, was born 
May 30, 1766, and entered the medical profession like his 
father. He studied for a few months at Leyden, and took 
his M. D.'^‘ at that ITniversity on Feb. 26, 1785. His father” 
(Erasmus) “ Ijrought f him to Shrewsbury l;)efore he was 
twenty-one years old (1787), and left him ^,'20, saying, ^ Let 
me know when you want more, and I will send it you.’ His 
uncle, tlie rector of Elston, afterwards also sent him ^,'20, and 
this was the sole pecuniary aid which he ever received . . . 
Erasmus tells Mr. Edgeworth that his son Robert, after 
being settled in Shrewsbury for only six months, ‘ already 
had between forty and fifty patients.’ \)y the second year 
he was in considerable, and ever afterwards in very large, 
practice.” 

* I owe tlii-. infaination to the kindness of Profos.^or Rauwenhoff, Di- 
fcct(.)r of the Archives at Leyden. lie quotes from ihe catalogiu! of doc 
tors that “ Robeilu.'i Warine Darwin, Anglu-l)ritannus,” ilefended (Fel). 
26, 17S5) in the Senate a Diiwrtation on the coloured iinac;e.-> seen after 
looking at a hriglit olqect, and “ Medicina- Doctor crcatiis esl a clar. Para- 
dijs.*' Tlie archives of f.eyden University are -o (;fun|)lete that Professor 
Rauwenhoff is able to tell me that my grandfather lived together with a 
certain “ Petrus (b-onij)lon, Anglu'.,” in lodgings in the Apotlickersdijk. 
Dr. Darwin’s l.cyden dissertalion was jjubli-hed in the ‘ IMulosojdiical 
Transactions,’ and my father used to say tlial the work was in fact due to 
Erasmus Darwin. -I'. T). 

f ‘ Life of Erasmus Darwin,’ p. 85. 
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Robert Waring Darwin married (April i8, 1796) Susannah, 
the daughter of his father’s friend, Josiah Wedgwood, of 
Etruria, then in her thirty-second year. We have a miniature 
of her, with a remarkably sweet and happy face, bearing some 
resemblance to the portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds of her 
father ; a countenance expressive of the gentle and sym|)athetic 
nature which Miss Meteyard ascribes to her.* She died July 
15, 1817, thirty-two years before her husband, whose death 
occurred on November 13, 1848. Dr. Darwin lived before 
his marriage for two or three years on St. John’s Hill ; after- 
wards at the Oescent, where his eldest daughter Marianne 
was born ; lastly at the Mount,” in the part of Shrewsbury 
known as Frankwell, where the other children were born, 
i'his house was built by Dr. Darwin about 1800, it is now in 
the possession of Mr. Spencer Phillips, and has undergone 
but little alteration, it is a large, plain, square, red-brick 
house, of which the most attractive feature is the pretty 
green-house, o[)ening out of the morning-room. 

'The house is charmingly placed, on the top of a steep bank 
leading down to the Severn. 'Phe terraced bank is traversed 
by a long walk, leading from end to end, still called ^Hhe 
Doctor’s Walk.” At one point in this walk grows a Spanish 
chestnut, the branc hes of which bend l)ack parallel to them- 
Svdves in a curious manner, and this was Charles Darwin’s 
favourite tree as a l)oy, where he and his sister Catherine had 
each their special seat. 

'The Doctor took a great pleasure in his garden, planting 
it with ornamental trees and shrubs, and being especially suc- 
cessful in fruit-trees; and this love of plants was, I think, the 
only taste kindred to natural history which he possessed. Cf 
the ‘‘Mount pigeons,” which Miss Meteyard describes as illus* 
trating Dr. Darwin’s natural-history taste, I have not been 
able to hear from those most c apable of knowing. Miss 
Metey.ird’s account of him is not quite accurate in a few 
points. For instance, it is incorrect to describe Dr. Darwin 


* ‘A Group of Knglishmen,’ by Miss Meteyard, 1871. 
2 
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as having a philosophical mind ; his was a mind especially 
given to detail, and not to generalising. Again, those who 
knew him intimately describe him as eating remarkably little, 
so that he was not “a great feeder, eating a goose for his din- 
ner, as easily as other men do a j)artridge.” In the matter 
of dress he was conservative, and wore to the end of his life 
knee-breeches and drab gaiters, which, however, certainly did 
not, as Miss Meteyard says, button above the knee — a form 
of costume clrieily known to us in grenadiers of Queen Anne’s 
day, and in modern wood-cutters and ploughboys. 

Charles Darwin had the strongest feeling of love and re- 
spect for his father’s memory. His recollec tion of everything 
that was c onnected with him was peculiarly distinct, and he 
spoke of him frecpiently; generally i)refacing an anecdote 
with some such j)hrase as, “ My father, who was the wisest 
man f ever knew, cA'c. ...” It was astonishing how clearly 
he remembered his father’s o])inions, so that he was able to 
cpiote some maxims or hint c:)f his in most cases of illness. 
As a rule, he put small faith in doc tors, and thus his unlim- 
ited belief in Dr. Darwin’s medical instinct and methods of 
treatment was all the more striking. 

His reverence for him was boundless and most touching. 
He would have wished to judge everything else in the world 
dis])assionately, but anything his father had said was rec'eived 
with almost implicit faith. His daughter Mrs. Litc hfield re- 
members him saying that he ho])ed none of his sons would 
ever believe anything because he said it, unless they were 
themselves c'tmvinc'cd of its truth, — a feeling in striking con- 
trast with his own manner of faith. 

A visit which Charles Darwin made to Shrewsbury in 1869 
lett on the mind ol Ids daughter wluj ac*cc:)m|)anied him a 
strong impression of his lov(‘ for his old home, d'he then 
tenant of the Mount showed llican over tile house, i\:c., and 
with mistaken hosjiitality remained with the party during the 
whcjle visit. As they were leaving, Charles Darwin said, with 


^‘A Groui> of Eiigli^hn.cn,’ p. 263. 
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a pathetic look of regret, ‘‘ If I could have been left alone in 
that green-house for five minutes, I know 1 should have been 
able to see my father in his wheel-chair as vividly as if he 
had been there before me.” 

Perhaps this incident shows what 1 think is the truth, that 
tlie memory of liis father he loved the best, was that of him 
as an old man. Mrs. Litchfield has noted down a few words: 
which illustrate well his feeling towards his father. She de- 
scribes him as saying with the most tender respect, I think 
my father was a little unjust to me when 1 was young, but 
afterwards 1 am thankful to think 1 became a prime favourite 
with him.” She has a vivid recollection of tlie ex|)resslon of 
happy reverie that accompanied these words, as if he were 
reviewing the whole relation, and the remem])rance left a deep 
senst‘ of peace and gratitude. 

What follows was added by Charles Darwin to his auto- 
biographical ‘ Recollections,’ and was written about 1877 
or 1878. 

1 may here add a few ])ages about my father, who was 
in many ways a remarkable man. 

“lie was alioiit 6 feet 2 inches in height, with broad 
shoulders, and very corpulent, so that he was the largest 
man whom I ever saw. When he last weighed himself, he 
was 24 stone, l)Ut afterwards increased much in weiglu. His 
chief mental charai’teristics were his ])owers of observation 
and hi:, sympathy, neither of whic h have 1 ever seen exceeded 
or e\'en ecpialled. His symjiathy was not only with the dis- 
tresses of others, but in a greater degree with the pleasures 
of all around him. 'Phis led him to be always scheming to 
give pleasure to others, and, thouglr hating extravagance, to 

jierform many generous actions, h'or instanc e, Mr. l> , a 

small manufacturer in Shrewsbury, came to him one day, and 
said he should be bankrujit unless he could at once borrow 
;:^io,ooo, but that he was unable to give any legal security. 
My father heard his reasons for believing that he c:ould ulti- 
mately repay the money, and from [his] intuitive perception 
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of character felt sure that he was to be trusted. So he ad- 
vanced this sum, whicli was a very large one for him while 
young, and was after a time repaid. 

“ I suppose that it was his sympathy which gave him un- 
bounded ])ower of winning confidence, and as a consequence 
made him liighly successful as a physician. He began to 
practise before he was twenty-one years old, and his fees 
during the first year paid for the keep of two horses and a 
servant. On the following year his practice was large, and 
so continued for about sixty years, when he ceased to attend 
on any one. Mis great success as a doctor was the more 
remarkable, as he told me that he at first hated his profession 
so much that if he had been sure of the smallest |)ittance, or 
if his father had given him any choice, nothing should have 
induced him to follow it. 'To the end of his life, the thought 
of an operation almost sickened him, and he could scarcely 
endure to see a person bled — a horror which he has trans- 
mitted to me — and I remember the horror which 1 felt as a 
schoolboy in reading al)out Pliny (I think) bleeding to death 
in a warm bath. . . . 

Owing to my father's power of winning confidence, many 
patients, especially ladies, consulted him when suffering froju 
any misery, as a sort of Father-Confessor. He told me that 
they always began hy ('omj)laining in a vague manner about 
their health, and by practice he soon guessed what was really 
the matter. He tlien suggested that they had been suffering 
in their minds, and now they vvcnild j)our out their troubles, 
and he heard nothing more about the body. . . . Owing to 
my father's skill in winning ccmfideiu e he received many 
strange confessions of misery and guilt. He often remarked 
how many miseral)le wives he had known, in several in- 
stances husbands and wives had gone on pretty well to- 
gether for between twenty and thirty years, and then 
hated each other bitterly; this he attributed to their hav- 
ing lost a common bond in their young children having 
grown up. 

“ But the most remarkable ])ower which my father pos- 
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sessed was that of reading the characters, and even the 
thoughts of those whom he saw even for a short time. We 
had many instances of the power, some of which seemed 
almost supernatural. It saved my father from ever making 
(with one exception, and the character (jf this man was soon 
discovered) an unworthy friend. A strange clergyman came 
to Shrewsbury, and seemed to be a rich man ; everybody 
called on him, and he was invited to many houses. My 
father called, and on his return home told my sisters on no 
account to invite him or his family to our house ; for he felt 
sure that the man was not to be trusted. After a few months 
he suddenly bolted, being heavily in debt, and was found out 
to be little better than an habitual swindler. Here is a case 
of trustfulness which not many men would have ventured on. 
An Irish gentleman, a complete stranger, called on my father 
one day, and said that he had lost his purse, and that it 
would be a serious inconvenience to him to wait in Shrews- 
bury until he could receive a remittance from Ireland. He 
then asked my father to lend him ^20, whi('h was immedi- 
ately done, as my father felt certain that the story was a true 
one. As soon as a letter could arrive from Ireland, one came 
with the most ])rofuse thanks, and enclosing, as he said, a 
^,'20 Bank of England note, but no note was enclosed. 1 
asked my father whether this did not stagger him, but he an- 
swered Slot in the least.’ On the next day another letter 
came with many apologies for having forgotten (like a true 
Irishman) to put the note into his letter of the day before. 
. . . [A gentleman] brought his nephew, who was insane but 
([uite gentle, to my hither ; and the young man’s insanity led 
him to accuse himself of all the crimes under heaven. When 
my father afterwards talked over the matter with the uncle, 
he said, ‘ I am sure that your neydiew is really guilty of . . . 
a heinous crime.’ Whereu})on [the gentleman] said, ‘Good 
God, Dr. Darwin, who told you ; we thought that no human 
being knew the fac t exc ept ourselves ! ’ My father told me 
the story many years after the event, and I asked him how 
he distinguished the true from th-* false self-accusations ; and 
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it was very ( haracleristic of my father that he said he could 
not explain how it was. 

“ The following story shows what good guesses my father 
could make. I.ord Shelburne, afterwards the first Marquis 
of I.ansdowne, was famous (as Macaulay somewhere remarks) 
for his knowledge of the affairs of Eurojic, on which he great- 
ly prided himself. Me consulted my father medically, and 
afterwards harangued him on the state of Holland. My 
father had studied medicine at Leyden, and one day [while 
there] went a long walk into the country with a friend who 
took him to the house of a clergyman (we will say the Rev. 

Mr. A , for I have forgotten his name), wIkj had marrietl 

an Englishwoman. My father was very hungry, and there 
was little for luncheon except cheese, which he ( ould never 
eat. 'fhe old lady was surprised and grieved at thi.s, and as- 
sured mv father that it was an excellent cheese, and had been 
sent her from Ilowood, the seat of Lord Shelliurne. My 
father wondered why a cheese should lie sent her from IJowood, 
but. thouglit notldng more about it until it flashed across his 
mind many years afterwards, whilst Lord Shelburne was talk- 
ing about Holland. So he answered, ‘I shoidd think from 

what I saw of tlie Rev. Mr. , that he was a Aery able 

man, and well a( quainted with the state of Holland.’ My 
father saw that the Earl, who immediately changed the con- 
versation, Avas much startled. On tin* next morning my 
father received a note from the Ixarl, saytng that he had delayed 
starting on his journey, and wished parlicnlarlv to see my 
father. When he called, the hkirl said, ‘ Dr. Darwin, it is of 

the utmost imj)ortanct‘ to me and to the Rev. Mr. .1 tc 

learn how you have discovered that he is the source of my 
information abcnit Ibdland.’ So my father had to ex])lain the 
state of the ( a>e, and he supposed that Lord Shelburne Avas 
mu( h struck Avith his diplomatic' skill in guessing, for during 
many years afterwards he received many kind messages from 
him through various friends. I think that he must have told 
the story to his children ; for Sir ('. Lyell asked me manv 
years ago why the Marquis of Lansdowne (the son or grand- 
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son of the first nuiniuis) felt so much interest about me, whom 
he had never seen, and niy family. When forty new members 
(the forty thieves as they were then called) were added to the 
Athenteuin Clul), there was much canvassing to be one of 
them ; and without my having asked any one, Lord Lans- 
downe ])roposed me and got me elected. If 1 am right in my 
supposition, it was a (tueer ( oncatenation of events that my 
father not eating cheese half-a-centiiry l>efore in Holland led 
to my election as a member of the Athenaium 

Jdic sharjiness of his observation led him to jiredict with 
remarkable skill the course of any illness, and he suggested 
endless small details of relief. 1 was told that a young doctor 
in Shrewsbury, who disliked my father, used to say that he 
was wholly unscientific, but owned that his jiower of ])redict- 
ing the end of an illness was unjiarallelcd. Formerly when 
he thought that 1 should be a doctor, he talked much t() me 
about his patients. In the old days the practice of ])leeding 
largely was universal, but my father maintained that far more 
evil was thus caused than g(.)od done ; and he advised me if 
ever I was myself ill not to allow any doctor to take more 
than an extremely small (piantity of blood. T.ong l)eforc ty- 
phoid fever was recognised as dist in<'t, my father told me that 
two utterly distinct kinds of illness were confounded under 
the name of typhus fever. He was vehement against drink- 
ing, and was convinced of both the direct and inherited evil 
elfects of alcohol when habitually taken even in moderate 
<luaiUity in a very large majority of cases Uut he admitted 
and adsanced instani’es of certain i)ersons who (ould drink 
largely during their whole lives without apj)arently suffering 
any evil effects, and he believed that he could often before- 
hand tell who would thus not suffer. He himself never drank 
a drop of any alcoholic' tluid. Lhis remark reminds me of a 
case showing how a witness under the most favourable cii- 
cumstances may be utterly mistaken. A gentleman-farmer 
was strongly urged b}^ my father not to drink, and was en- 
couraged by being told that he himself never touched any 
spirituous liquor. Whereupon die gentleman said, ‘C’ome, 
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come, Doctor, this won’t do — though it is very kind of you to 
say so for my sake — for I know that you take a very large 
glass of hot gin and water every evening after your dinner.’* 
So my father asked him how he knewThis. 'Vhc man an- 
swered, ‘ My cook was your kitchen-maid for two or three 
years, and she saw the butler every day prei)are and take to 
you the gin and water.’ The explanation was that my father 
had the odd habit of drinking hot water in a very tall and 
large glass after his dinner ; and the butler used first to put 
some cold water in the glass, which the girl mistook for gin, 
and then filled it up \vith boiling water from the kitc hen 
boiler. 

My father used to tell me many little things which he 
had found useful in his medical practice. 'Thus ladies often 
cried much while telling him their troubles, and thus caused 
much loss of his precious time. He soon found that begging 
them to command and restrain themselves, always made them 
weep the more, so that afterwards he always encouraged them 
to go on crying, saying that this would relieve them more than 
anything else, and with the invariable result that they soon 
ceased to cry, and he could hear what they had to say and 
give his advice. When jiatients who were very ill c raved for 
some strange and unnatural food, my father asked them what 
had put such an idea into their heads; if they answered that 
they did not know, he would allow them to try the* food, and 
often with success, as he trusted to their having a kind of 
instinctive desire ; but if they answered that they had heard 
that the food in cpiestion had done good to some one else, 
he firmly refused his assent. 

He gave one day an odd little sjiec imen of human na- 
ture. When a very young man he was c alled in to consult 
with the family jihysician in the case of a gentleman of much 
distinction in Shropshire. T'he old doctor told the wife 
that the illness was of such a nature that it must end fatally. 

'I'his belief still sm vives, and was mentioned to niy brother in 1884 
by an (dd inhabitant of .Shrewdniry. — F. I). 
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My father took a different view and maintained that the 
gentleman would recover : he was proved quite wrong in all 
respects (I think by autopsy) and he owned his error. He 
was then convinced that he should never again be consulted 
by this family ; but after a few months the widow sent for 
him, having dismissed the old family doctor. My father was 
so much surprised at this, that he asked a friend of the widow 
to find out why he was again consulted. The widow an- 
swered her friend, that ‘ she would never again see the odious 
old doctor who said from the first that her husband would die, 
while Dr. Darwin always maintained that he would recover ! ’ 
In another case my father told a lady that her husband would 
('ertainly die. Some months afterwards he saw the widow, 
who was a very sensible woman, and she said, ‘ You are a very 
young man, and allow me to advise you always to give, as 
long as you possibly can, hojie to any near relative nursing a 
patient. You made me despair, and from that moment 1 lost 
strength.’ My father said that he had often sinc e seen the 
paramount importance, for the sake of the patient, of keeping 
iq) the hope and with it the strength of the nurse in charge, 
'rhis he sometimes found difficult to do compatibly with truth. 
One old gentleman, however, caused him no such perplexity. 

He was sent for by Mr. P , who said, ‘ From all that I 

have seen and heard of you I believe that you are the sort 
of man who will speak the truth, and if T ask, you will tell 
me when I am dying. Now 1 much desi»‘e that you should 
attend me, if you will promise, whatever T may say, always 
to declare that 1 am not going to die.’ My father acquiesced 
on the understanding that his words should in fac t have no 
meaning. 

“ My father possessed an extraordinary memory, especially 
for dales, so that he knew, when he was very old, the day of 
the birth, marriage, and death of a multitude of persons in 
Shro[)shire ; and he onc'e told me that this power annoyed 
him ; for if he once heard a date, he ('ould not forget it ; and 
thus the deaths of many friends were often recalled to his 
mind. Owing to his strong memory he knew an extraordi- 
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nary number of curious stories, which he liked to tell, as he was 
a great talker. He was generally in high spirits, and laughed 
and joked with every one — often with his servants — with the 
utmost freedom ; yet he had the art of making every one obey 
him to the letter. Many persons were much afraid of him. 
I remember my father telling us one day, with a laugh, that 

several persons had asked him whether Miss , a grand 

old lady in Shropshire, had called on liim, so that at last he 

em|uire(l why tliey asked him ; and he was told that Miss , 

whom my father had somehow mortally offended, was telling 
everybody that she would call and tell ‘ that fat old doctor 
very jdainly what she thought of him.’ She had already 
called, but her courage had failed, and no one could have 
been more courteous and friendly. As a boy, I went to stay 

at the house of , whose wife was insane; and the poor 

creature, as soon as she saw me, was in the most abject stale 
of terror that I oversaw, wee])ing bitterly and asking me o\er 
and over again, ‘ Is your father (oining?’ but was soon pac i' 
fled. On my return home, 1 asked my fatluT why she was so 
frightened, and he answered he was very glad to hear it, as 
he had frightened her on purpose, feeling sure that she would 
be kept in safety and much haj)j)ier without any restraint, 
if her husband could inlluence her, whenever she became 
at all violent, by ])roj)osing to send for Dr. Darwin; an<l 
these words succeeded ])erfectly during the rest of her long 
life. 

“ My father was very sensitive, so that many small events 
annoyed him or pained him much. I once asked him, when 
he was old and could not walk, why he did not drive out foi 
e.xercise ; and he answ(.-red, ‘ I'A ery road out of Shrewsluiry 
is as.S(jciated in my mind with some painful e\’ent.’ Yet he 
was generally in high spirits. He was easily made very 
angry, but his kindness was unlxuinded. Ht* was widely and 
deeply loved. 

“ He was a cautious and good man of business, so that he 
hardly ever lost money by an investment, and left to his 
children a very large ])roj)erty. I remember a story showing 
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how easily utterly false beliefs originate and spread. Mr 

E , a squire of one of the oldest families in wShropshire, 

and head partner in a bank, committed suicide. My father 
was sent for as a matter of form, and found him dead. I may 
mention, by the way, to show how matters were managed in 

those old days, that because Mr. E was a rather great 

man, and universally respected, no inquest was held over his 
body. My father, in returning home, thought it proper to 
call at the bank (where he had an accouni) to tell the manag- 
ing partners of the event, as it was not improbal)le that it 
would cause a run on the bank. W^ell, the story was spread 
far and wide, that my father went into tlie bank, drew out all 
his money, left the bank, came back again, and said, ‘ 1 may just 

tell yoi: that Mr. IC has killed himself,' and then dej^arled. 

It seems that it was then a common belief that money with- 
drawn from a bank was not safe until the person liad passed 
out through the door of the bank. My father did not liear 
this story till some little time afterwards, when the managing 
partner said that he had departed from his in\ ariable rule of 
never allowing any on<^ to see the account of another man, ])y 
liaving shown the ledger with my father’s account to several 
persons, as this proved that my father had not drawn out a 
penny on that day. It would have been dishonorable in my 
father to have usetl his professional knowledge for his private 
advantage. Nevertheless, the supposed act was greatly ad- 
mired by some persons ; and many yeais afterwards, a gen- 
tleman remarked, ‘ Ah, Doctor, what a splendid man of busi- 
ness you were in so cleverly getting all your moi>.ey safe out 
of that bank ! ’ 

“ My father’s mind was not scientific, and he did not try 
to generalize his knowledge under general laws ; yet he 
formed a theory for almost everything which occurred. I 
do not think 1 gained miudi from him intellectually ; but 
his example ought to have been of much moral service to all 
his children. One of his golden rules (a hard one to follow) 
was, ^ Never become the friend of any one whom you cannot 
respect.’ ” 
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J)r. Darwin Iiad six children : * Marianne, married Dr. 
Henry Parker; Caroline, married Josiah Wedgwood; Eras- 
mus Alvey ; Susm^, died unmarried; Charles Robert ; Cathe- 
rine, married Rev. Charles l^angton. 

Tile elder son, Erasmus, was born in 1804, and died un- 
married at the age of seventy-seven. 

He, like his brother, was educated at Shrewsbury School 
and at Christ’s C'ollege, Cambridge. He studied medicine at 
ICdinburgh and in London, and took the degree of Bachelor 
of Medicine at C'ambridge. He never made any pretence of 
jiractising as a doctor, and, after leaving Cambridge, lived a 
(juiet life in London. 

'There was something pathetic in Charles Darwin's affec- 
tion for his brother Erasmus, as if he always recollected his 
solitary life, and the touching [latience and sweetness of his 
nature. He often spoke of him as Poor old Ras,” or Poor 
dear old Philos” — I imagine Philos (Philosopher) was a relic 
of the days when they worked at ( hemistry in the tool-house 
at Shrewsbury — a time of which he always ])reserved a i)leas- 
ant memory. Erasmus being rather more than four years 
older than (diaries Darwin, they were not long together at 
Cambridge, but iweviously at Edinliurgh they lived in the 
same lodgings, and after the Voyage they lived for a time to- 
getlnw in Erasmus’ house in Creat Marlborougli Str(*et. At 
this time also he often speaks with niiu h affection of Eras- 
mus in his letters to Fox, using words such as ‘Lnv dear good 
old brother. ’ In later years I’.rasmus l^arwin (aunc to Down 
occasionally, or joined his brother’s family in a summer holi- 
day. Hut gradually it came about that he could not, through 
ill health, make uji his mind to leave London, and then they 
only saw each other vv’hen (diaries Darwin went for a week at 
a time to his brother’s house in (^iieen Anne Street. 

The followini^ note on his brother’s character was written 
by Charles Darwin at about the same time that the sketch of 
his father was added to the ‘ Recollections *: — 


* C)f Mrs. WedgwMod is in>\v tiu* sole survivor. 
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My brother Erasmus possessed a remarkably clear mind 
with extensive and diversified tastes and knowledge in litera- 
ture, art, and even in science. For a short time he collected 
and dried plants, and during a somewhat longer time experi- 
mented in chemistry. He was extremely agreeable, and his 
wit often reminded me of that in the letters and works of 
Charles Lamb. He was very kind-hearted. . . . His health 
from his boyhood had been weak, and ::s a consequence he 
failed in energy. His spirits were not high, sometimes low, 
more esiiecially tluring early and middle manliood. He read 
much, even whilst a boy, and at school encouraged me to 
read, lending me books. Our minds and tastes were, however, 
so different, that I do not think I owe much to him intellectu- 
ally. I am inclined to agree with Francis Galton in believ- 
ing tliai education and environment j)rodiice only a small 
effect on the mind of any one, and that most of our (qualities 
are innate.” 

Erasmus Darwin’s name, though not known to the general 
jDublic, may be remembered from the sketcli of Ids character 
in Carlyle’s ‘Reminiscences,* which I here reproduce in 
part : — 


FTasmus Darwin, a most diverse kind of mortal, came to 
seek us out very soon (‘ had heard of Carlyle in Germany, 
Arc.’) and continues ever since to be a ([uiet house-friend 
lumestly attacdied ; though his visits latterly have been rarer 
and rarer, health so poor, 1 so occu|)ied, Arc., Arc. He had 
something of original and sarcastically ingenious in him. one 
of the sincerest, naturally truest, and most modest of men ; 
elder brother of Charles Darwin (the famed Darwin on Spec ies 
of these days) to whom 1 rather prefer him for intellect, had 
not his health quite doomed him to silence and patient idle- 
ness. . . . My dear one had a great favour for this honest 
Darwin always ; many a road, to shops and the like, he drove 
her in his cab (Darwingium Cablnim comparable to Cieorgium 
Sidus) in those early days when even the charge of omnibuses 
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was a consideration, and his sparse utterances, sardonic often, 
were a great amusement to her. ‘A perfect gentleman,' she 
at once discerned him to be, and of sound worth and kindli- 
ness in the most unaffected form.'"^' 

Charles Darwin did not appreciate this sketch of his 
brother ; he thought Carlyle had missed the essence of his 
most lovable nature. 

I am tempted by the wi.sh of illustrating further the 
character of one so sincerely beloved by all Charles Darwin's 
children, to reproduce a letter to the Spectator (Sej)t. 3, 1881) 
by his cousin Miss Julia Wedgwood. 

‘'A portrait from Mr. Carlyle’s portfolio not regretted by 
any who loved the original, surely confers sufficient distinc- 
tion to warrant a few words of notii e, when the character 
it depicts is withdrawn from mortal gaze. Firasmus, the only 
brother of Charles Darwin, and the faithful and affectionate 
old friend of both the (.'arlyles, has left a circ le of mourners 
who need no tribute from illustrio\is \)en to embalrn the 
memory so dear to their hearts ; but a wider circle must 
have felt some interest excited by that tribute, and may 
receive with a certain attention the record of a uni(|ue and 
indeli)>le impression, even though it be made only on the 
hearts of those who cannot be<|ueath it, and with whom, there- 
fore, it must sj)eedily P't^^s away. fhev remember it with the 
same distinctness as they remember a (Teation of genius ; it 
has in like manner enrit bed and sweetene<l life, bjrmed a 
common meeting-jjoint for those who had no other; and, in 
its strong fragrance (^f individuality, enforced that resj)ect for 
the idiosyncracies of human ( hara(Uer witlnnit whi<di moral 
judgment is always hard and shallow, and often unjust. 
Carlyle was one to find a j)eculiar enjoyment in the combina- 
tion of liveliness and repose whi< h ga\ e his friend’s society an 
influence at once stimulating and S(a)thing, and the warmth 


^Carlyle’s ‘ Rcinini'.concc^,' vol. ii. p. 208. 
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of his appreciation was not made known first in its posthu- 
mous expression ; his letters of anxiety nearly thirty years ago, 
when the frail life which has been prolonged to old age was 
threatened by serious illness, are still fresh in my memory. 
T'he friendship was equally warm with both husband and wife. 

1 remember well a pathetic little remonstrance from her 
elicited by an avowal from Erasmus Darwin, that he preferred 
cats to dogs, which she felt a slur on her little ‘ Nero; ’ and 
the tones in which .she said, ‘Oh, but you are fond of dogs! 
you are too kind not to be,’ spoke of a long vista of small, 
gracious kindnesses, remembered with a lender gratitude. 
He was intimate also with a person whose friends, like those 
of Mr. Carlyle, have not always had cause to ( ongratulate 
themselves on their place in her gallery, — Harriet Martineau. 
T have heard him more than once call her a faithful friend, and 
it always seemed to me a curious tribute to something in the 
friendship that he alone supplied ; but if she had written of 
him at all, I believe the mention, in its heartiness of aj)])recia- 
lion, w'ould have afforded a rare and curious meeting-point 
with the other ‘ Reminisc ences,’ so like and yet so unlike. It 
is not possible to transfer the impression of a character; we 
can only suggest it by means of some rescml)lance ; and it is 
a singular illustration of that irony which checks or directs 
our symi)athies, that in trying to give some notion of the man 
wliom^ among tlmse who were not his kindred, Carlyle appears 
to have iimst loved, I c an say nothing more descri|)tive than 
that he seems to me to have had something in common with 
the man w^hom Carlyle least apj)reciated. T'he society of 
Erasmus Darwin had, to my mind, much the same charm as 
the writings of Charles l.amb. There waas the same kind of 
playfulness, the same lightness of touch, the same tenderness, 
perhaps the same limitation.s. On another side of his nature, 
T have often been reminded of him by the (juaint, delicate 
humour, the su|)erficial intolerance, the deep s])rings of pity, 
the peculiar mixture of something pathetic' wu'tli a sort of gay 
scorn, entirely remote from contempt, which distinguish the 
Ellesmere of Sir Arthur Helj>s’ earlier dialogues. Perhaps 
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we recall such natures most distinctly, when such a resem- 
blance is all that is left of them. The character is not merged 
in the creation ; and wliat we lose in the power to communi- 
cate our impression, we seem to gain in its vividness. ICras- 
mus Darwin has i)assed away in old age, yet his memory 
retains something of a youthful fragrance ; his influence gave 
much happiness, of a kind usually associated with youth, to 
many lives besides the illustrious one whose records justify, 
though certainly they do not inspire, the wish t() place this 
fading chai)let on his grave.’' 

d'he foregoing pages give, in a fragmentary manner, as 
much perhaps as need be told of tlie family from which 
Charles Darwin came, and may serve as an introduction to 
the autobiographical chai^ter which follows 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

[My f.'ithcr’s autohioL^raphicM recollections, given in the present 
chapter, were written for his children, — and written without any 
thought tha^ they would ever be published. To many this may seem 
an impossibility ; but those who knew my father will understand how 
it was not only possible, but natural. The autobiography bears the 
heading, ‘ Recollections of the Development of my Mind and Charac- 
ter,’ and end with the following note: — “ Aug. 3, 1876. 'This sketcli 
of my life was begun about May 28th at Hoj^edene,'^ and since then I 
have written for nearly an hour on most afternoons.” It will easily 
be understood that, in a narrative of a i)crsonal and intimate kind 
written for his wife and children, passages should occur which must 
hert; be omitted ; and I have not thought it necessary to indicate 
where such (unissions are made. It has been found necessary to 
make a few corrections of obvious verbal slips, but the number of 
such alterations has been kept down to the minimum. — F. D.| 

A Cii'.KHAN Editor having written to me for an account of 
the (Icvelopmcnt of my mind and character with some sketch 
of my autoliiography, I have thought that the attempt would 
amuse me, and might possibly interest my children or their 
children. 1 know that it would have interested me greatly to 
have read even so short and dull a sketch of the mind of my 
grandfather, written by himself, and what he thought and 
did, and how he worked. I have attempted to write the fol- 
lowing account of myself, as if I were a dead man in another 
world looking bac k at my own life. Nor have I found this 


* Mr. I Icii.'jlcigh WedgwooU .s house in Siirrey- 
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difficult, for life is nearly over with me. I have taken no 
pains about my style of writing. 

I was born at Shrewsbury on February 12th, 1809, and 
my earliest recollection goes back only to when 1 was a few 
months over four years old, when we went to near Abergele 
for sea-bathing, and I recollect some events and places there 
with some little distinctness. 

My mother died in July 1817, when I was a little over 
eight years old, and it is odd that 1 can remember hardly 
anything about her except her death-bed, her black velvet 
gown, and her curiously constructed work-table. In the 
spring of this same year I was sent to a day-school in Shrews- 
bury, where 1 stayed a year. I have been told that I was 
much slower in learning than my younger sister Catherine, 
and 1 believe that I was in many ways a naughty boy. 

By the time I went to this day-school my taste for natu- 
ral history, and more especially for collecting, was well devel- 
oped. 1 tried to make out the names of [)lants,f and col- 
lected all sorts of things, shells, seals, franks, coins, and min- 
erals. 'The passion for collecting which leads a man to be a 
systematic naturalist, a virtuoso, or a miser, was very strong 
in me, and was clearly innate, as none of my sisters or brother 
ever had this taste. 


Kept ])y Kev. (i. Case, minister t)f the Unitarian Chapel in the Hij^li 
Street. Mr.>. Darwin was a Unitarian and attended Mr. Calc’s chaj)el, and 
my father as a little boy went there with his elder sisters. But both he 
and his brother were christened and intended to helonj^ to the Church of 
hbi^land ; and after his early boyhood he seems usually to have j^one to 
church and not to Mr. Case’s. It appears {S/. /tiff res' iidzcttc, Dec. 15, 
1883) that a mural tablet has been erected to his memory in the chapel, 
which is now known as the ' h ree (diristian Cduirch.’ 

f Rev. \V. A. Leighton, who was a schooifelJow of my father’s at Mr. 
Case’s school, remembers his bringing a llower to school and saying that 
his mother had taught him how by looking at the inside of the blossom the 
name of the plant could lx* discovered. Mr. Leighton goes on, “Thi> 
greatly roused my attention and cuCn^sity, and I imjuired of him repeated- 
ly how this could be done?” — but hi.s lesson was naturally enough not 
transmis.sible. — F. D. 
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One little event during this year has fixed itself very 
firmly in my mind, and I hope that it has done so from my 
conscience having been afterwards sorely troubled by it ; it 
is curious as showing that apparently 1 was interested at this 
early age in the variability of plants! I told another little 
b(;y (I believe it was T.eighton, who afterwards became a well- 
known lichenologist and botanist), that I could produce vari- 
ously coloured ])olyanthuses and primroses by watering them 
with certain coloured lluids, which was of course a monstrous 
fable, and had never been tried by me. I may here also con- 
fess that as a little boy I was much given to inventing delib- 
erate falsehoods, and this was alwiiys done for the sake of 
causing excitement. For instance, I once gathered much 
valuable fruit from my father’s trees and hid it in the shrub- 
bery, and then ran in breathless haste to spread the news 
that 1 had discovered a hoard of stolen fruit. 

I must have been a very simple little fellow when I first 
went to the school. A boy of the name of (larnett took me 
into a cake shop one day, and bought some cakes for which 
he did not ]my, as the shopman trusted him. When we came 
out I asked him why he did not pay for them, and l'*e instant- 
ly answered, Why, do you not know that my uncle left 
a great sum of money to the town on condition that every 
tradesman should give whatever was wanted without pay- 
ment to any one who wore his old hat and moved [it] in a 
particular manner.^” and he then showed me how it was 
moved. He then went into another shop where he was 
trusted, and asked for some small article, moving his hat in 
the proper manner, and of course obtained it without pay- 
ment. When we came out he said, “ Now if you like to go 
by yourself into that cake-shop (how well I rememl)er its 
'exact position) I will lend you my hat, and you can get what- 
ever you like if you move the hat on your head ]n-operly.” 
I gladly accepted the generous offer, and went in and asked 
for some cakes, moved the old hat and Nvas walking out of 
the shoj^, when the shopman made a lush at me, so 1 dropped 
the cakes and ran for dear life, and was astonished by 
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being greeted with shouts of laughter by my false friend 
(larnett. 

I can say in my own favour that I was as a boy humane, 
but I owed this entirely to the instruction and example of my 
sisters. 1 doubt indeed whether humanity is a natural or in- 
nate quality. I was very fond of collecting eggs, but I never 
took more than a single egg out of a l)ir(rs nest, except on 
one single occasion, when I took all, not for their value, but 
from a sort of bravado. 

I had a strong taste for angling, and would sit for any 
number of hours on the bank of a river or pond watching 
the float; when at Maer'*' I was told that 1 could kill the 
worms with salt and water, and from that day I never si)itted 
a living worm, though at the expense probably of some loss 
of success. 

Once as a very little l)oy whilst at the day school, or be- 
fore that time, I acted cruelly, for I beat a puppy, I believe, 
simply from enjoying the sense of j)ower ; but the beating 
could not have been severe, for the ])uppy did not howl, of 
wliich I feel sure, as the spot was near the house This act 
lay heavily on my conscience, as is shown by my remem])er- 
ing the exact s|)ot where the crime was committed. It ])rob- 
ably lay all the heavier from my love of dogs being then, and 
for a long time afterwards, a passion. Dogs seemed to know 
this, for 1 was an ade}jt in robbing their love from their 
masters, 

I remember clearly only one other incident during this 
year whilst at Mr. Case’s daily school, -namely, the burial of 
a dragoon soldier; and it is surprising how clearly I ('an still 
see the horse with the man’s empty boots and carbine sus- 
nended to the saddle, and the firing over the grave. 'I'iiis 
scene deeply stirred whatever poetic fancy there was in me. 

in the summer of i8iS I went to Dr. butler’s great sc hool 
in Shrewsbury, and remained there for seven years till Mid- 
summer 1825, when I was sixteen years old. I Ixjarded at 


* 't he house of his uncle, Josiah Wedgwood. 
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this school, so that I had the. great advantage of living the 
life of a true schoolboy ; but as the distance was hardly more 
than a mile to my home, 1 very often ran there in the longer 
intervals between the callings over and before locking u}) at 
night. This, I think, was in many ways advantageous to me 
by keeping up home affections and interests. I remember 
in the early part of my school life that I often had to run 
very quickly to be in time, and from being a fleet runner was 
generally successful ; but when in doubt I prayed earnestly 
to God to help me, and 1 well remember that 1 attributed my 
success to the prayers and not to my quick running, and 
marvelled how generally I was aided. 

I have heard my father and elder sister say that I had, as 
a very young boy, a strong taste for long solitary walks ; but 
what I thought about 1 know not. I often became quite 
absorbed, and once, whilst returning to school on the summit 
of the old fortifications round Shrewsbury, which had been 
converted into a public foot-path with no ])ara})et on one 
side, I walked off and fell to the ground, but the height was 
only seven or eight feet. Nevertheless the number of thoughts 
which passed through my mind during this very short, but 
sudden and wholly unexpected fall, was astonishing, and 
seem hardly compatible with what physiologists have, T be- 
lieve, jiroved about each thought requiring quite an appreci- 
able aiiuuint of time. 

Notliin^ could have been worse for the development of 
my mind than l)r. Ihitler’s scdiool, as it was strictly classical, 
nothing else being taught, except a little ancient geogra])hy 
and history. The sc hool as a means of educ ation to me was 
simply a blank. During my v/holc life I have been singularly 
^incapai)Ie of mastering any language. Especial attention was 
paid to verse-making, and this T could never do well. 1 had 
many friends, and got together a good collection of old 
verses, whic h by ])atc'hing together, sometimes aided by other 
boys, I c:ould work into any subject. Much attention was 
paid to learning by heart the lessons of the {Previous dav ; 
this T could effect with grcnit facility, learning forty or fifty 
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lines of Virgil or Homer, whilst 1 was in morning chapel ; but 
this exercise was utterly useless, for every verse was forgotten 
in forty-eight hours. I was not idle, and with the exception of 
versification, generally worked conscientiously at my classics, 
not using c ribs. 'The sole ])leasure 1 ever received from such 
studies, was from some of the odes of Horace, which 1 ad- 
mired greatly. 

When I left the school 1 was for my age neither high nor 
low in it ; and 1 believe that I was considered by all my mas- 
ters and by my father as a very ordinary boy, rather below 
the common standard in intellect. 'To my deep mortification 
my father once said to me, You care for nothing but shoot- 
ing, dogs, and rat-catcliing, and you will lie a disgrace to 
yourself and all your family.” Ihit my father, who was the 
kindest man I ever kfiew and whose memory I love with all 
my heart, must have been angry and somewhat unjust witen 
he used suc'h words. 

T.ooking bac k as well as 1 c an at my character during 
my sc'hool life, the only qualities which at this pmiod promised 
well for the future, w’ere, that 1 had strong and diversified 
tastes, much zeal for whatever interested me, and a keen 
pleasure in understanding any comjilex subject or thing. 1 
was taught hbiclid by a private tutor, and i distinctly remem- 
ber tlic intense satisfac tion whic h thec lear geometrical ])roofs 
gave me. I remember, with e<|ual distinctness, the delight 
w'hich my unede gave me (the father of Francis (lalton) by 
explaining the princdple of the vernier of a barometer. With 
respect to diversified tvistes, independently of scienc e, I was 
fond of reading various books, and 1 used to sit for hours 
reading the historical plays of Shakes{)eare, generally in an 
old window’ in the thick w'alls of the* school. 1 read also other 
])Oetry, i^iich as d'homson's ‘Seasons,' and the recently ])ub- 
lished ])oems of Byron and Scott. I mention this bc'cain^' 
later in life 1 wdiolly lc)st, to my great regret, all pleasure from 
poetry of any kincl, inc luding Shakt;speare. In connec'tio: 
w’ith [ileasiire from poetry, I mav add that in i<S 22 a vi\i'‘ 
d'dight in scenery was first a^vakened in my mind, during < 
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riding tour on the borders of Wales, and this has lasted longer 
than any other assthetic pleasure. 

Early in my school days a boy had a coj^y of the ‘ Won- 
ders of the World,’ which I often read, and disputed with 
other boys about the vefa('ity of some of the statements ; and 
1 believe that this book first gave me a wish to travel in re- 
mote countries, which was ultimately fulfilled by the voyage 
of the BeaQ;lc. In the latter part of my school life 1 became 
passionately fond of shooting ; I do not believe that any one 
could have shown more zeal for the most holy cause than I 
did for shooting birds. How well 1 remember killing my first 
snipe, and my excitement was so great that I had much diffi- 
culty in reloading my gun from the trembling of my hands. 
'This tasle long continued, and I became a very good shot. 
When at (kimbridge 1 used to prat'ti«? throwing up my gun 
to my shoulder before a looking-glass to sec that I threw it uj) 
straight. Another and better plan was to get a friend to wave 
about a liglited candle, and then to fire at it with a cap on 
the nipple, and if the aim was accurate tlic little puff of air 
would blow out the candle. 'Fhe explosion of the ca]) caused 
a sharp crack, and I was told that the tutor of the college re- 
maiked, What an extraordinary thing it is, Mr. Darwin 
seems to s])end hours in cracking a horse-whij) in his room, 
for I often hear the crack when I pass under his windows.” 

I had many friends amongst the schoolboys, whom T loved 
dearly, and I tliink that my dis])Osition was then very affec - 
tionate. 

With respect to science, T continued collecting minerals 
with much zeal, but cjuite unscientifically — all that 1 carec^ 
about was a x\^\y -named mineral, and I hardly attempted to 
classify them. I must have observed insects with some little 
care, for when ten years old (1819) 1 went for three weeks to 
Idas Edwards on the sea-coast in Wales, 1 was very much in- 
terested and surprised it seeing a large blac'k and scarlet 
Hemipterous insect, many moths (Zygtena), and a Cicindela 
which are not found in Shropshire. 1 almost made up my 
mind to begin collec ting all the insects which I could find 
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dead, for on consulting my sister I concluded that it was not 
right to kill insects for the sake of making a collection. 
From reading White's ‘Selborne,’ I took much pleasure in 
watching the habits of birds, and even made notes on the 
subject. In my simplicity I remember wondering why every 
gentleman did not become an ornithologist. 

Towards the close of my school life, my brother worked 
hard at chemistry, and made a fair laboratory with j)ro])er 
apparatus in the tool-house in the garden, and I was allowed 
to aid him as a servant in most of his experiments. He made 
all the gases and many compounds, and 1 read with great 
care several books on chemistry, such as Henry and Parkes' 
‘Chemical Catechism.’ 'The subject interested me greatly, 
and we often used to go on working till rather late at night. 
'Phis was the best part of my education at st'hool, for it showed 
me ])ractically the meaning of experimental science. 'The 
fact that we worked at chemistry somehow got known at school, 
and as it was an iinpre('edented fact, 1 was nicknamed 
‘‘(las.” I was also om e ])ublicly rebuked by the head-master, 
])r. Hutlcr, for thus wasting my time on siu'h useless subjet ts; 
and he called me very unjustly a “ p()('o curante,” and as I 
did not understand what he meant, it seemed to me a fearful 
reproach. 

As I was doing no good at sc'hool, my father wisely took 
me away at a rather earlier age than usual, and sent me (OcU. 
1825) to Edinburgh l-niversity with my brother, where I 
stayed for two years or sessions. My brother was completing 
his medical studies, though T do not believe he ever really in- 
tended to ])ractise, and I was sent there to commence them. 
But soon after this period 1 became ( onvinced from various 
small circumstances that my father would leave me proj)ertv 
enough to subsist on with some comfort, though 1 never 
imagined that I should be so rich a man as I am ; but my 
belief was sufficient to check any strenuous efforts to learn 
medicine. 

The instruction at Tvlinburgh was altogether by lea'tures, 
and these were intolerably dull, with the exception of those 
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on chemistry by Hope ; but to my mind there are no advan- 
tages and many disadvantages in lectures compared with read- 
ing. ])r. Duncan’s lectures on Materia Mcdica at 8 o’clock 
on a winter’s morning are something fearful to remcml)er. 

Dr. made his lectures on human anatomy as dull as he 

was himself, and the subject disgusted me. It has proved 
one of the greatest evils in my life that I was not urged to 
prac tise dissection, for I should soon have got over my dis- 
gust ; and the practice would have been invaluable for all my 
future work. 'J'his has been an irremediable evil, as well as 
my incapacity to draw. I also attended regularly the clinical 
wards in the hospital. Some of the cases distressed me a 
good deal, and 1 still have vivid ])ictures ])efore me of some 
of them ; but I was not so foolish as to allow this to lessen 
my attendance. I cannot understand why this part of my 
medical course did not interest me in a greater degree ; for 
during the summer before coming to Edinburgh I began at- 
tending some of the i)oor peo])le, chiefly children and women 
in Shrewsbury : 1 wrote down as full an account as 1 could 
of the case! with all the symptoms, and read them aloud to 
my fatlier, who suggested further inquiries and advised me 
whai medicines to give, which I made up myself. At one 
time I had at least a dozen patients, and I felt a keen interest 
in the work. My father, who was by far the best judge of 
character whom I ever knew, declared that I should make a 
successful physician, — meaning by this oim who would get 
many patients. Me maintained that the chief element of suc- 
cess was exciting confidence ; but what he saw in me which 
convinced liim that I should create confidence I know not. 
I also attended on two occasions the operating theatre in the 
^hospital at iMlinburgh, and saw two very bad operations, one 
on a child, but I rushed away before they were completed. 
Nor did J ever attend again, for hardly any inducement 
would have been strong enough to make me do so; this being 
long before the blessed days of chloroform. The two cases 
fairly haunted me for many a long year. 

My brother stayed only one year at the University, so that 
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during the second year I was left to my own resources ; and 
this was an advantage, for I became well acquainted with 
several young men fond of natural science. One of these 
was Ainsworth, who afterwards published his travels in As- 
syria ; he was a Wernerian geologist, and knew a little about 
many subjects. Dr. Coldstream was a very different young 
man, prim, formal, highly religious, and most kind-hearted ; 
lie afterwards published some good zoological articles. A 
third young man was Hardie, who would, I think, have made 
a good botanist, but died early in India. Lastly, Dr. Grant, 
my senior by several years, but how I became acapiainted 
with him I cannot remember; he published some first-rate 
zoological papers, but after coming to London as Professor 
in University College, he did nothing more in science, a fact 
whic h has always been inex])licable to me. I knew him well ; 
he was dry and formal in manner, with miu'h enthusiasm 
beneath tliis outer crust. He one day, when we were walk- 
ing together, burst forth in high admiration of l.amarck and 
his view’s on evolution. I listened in silent astonishment, and 
as far as I can judge w'ithout any effect on my mind. I had 
previously read the ‘ Zoonomia ’ of my grandfather, in which 
similar views are maintained, but without producing any effect 
on me. Nevertheless it is probable that the hearing rather 
early in life such views maintained and praised may have 
favoured my uj)holding them under a different form in my 
‘ Origin of S])ccies.’ At this time I admired greatly the 
‘Zoonomia ; ’ but on reading it a second time after an inter- 
val of ten or fifteen years, I w’as muc h disappointed ; the 
proportion of speculation being so large to the facts given. 

Drs. Grant and C>)ldstream attended much to marine 
Zoology, and 1 often accompanied the former to collect ani- 
mals in the tidal pools, whic h I dissected as well as 1 could. 
I also became friends with some of the Newhaven fishermen, 
and sometimes ac:companied them wdicn they trawded for 
oysters, and thus got many specimens. Ihit from not having 
had any regular jmacUicie in dissection, and from possessing 
only a wretched microsc ope, my attempts w’ere very poor 
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Nevertheless I made one interesting little discovery, and read, 
about the beginning of the year 1826, a short paper on the 
subject before the Plinian Society. This was that the so- 
called ova of Flustra had the power of independent move- 
ment by means of cilia, and were in fact larvae. In another 
short paper I showed that the little globular bodies which had 
been supposed to be the young state of //vr//s were the 

egg-cases of the worm like Ponfobdclla ttiuricata. 

'Idle Plinian Society was encouraged and, I believe, 
founded by Professor Jameson : it ('onsisted of students and 
met in an underground room in the University for the sake 
of reading papers on natural science and discussing them. I 
used regularly to attend, and the meetings had a good effect 
on me in stimulating my zeal and giving me new congenial 
ac(|uaintances. One evening a poor young man got iij), and 
after stammering for a prodigious length of time, blushing 
crimson, he at last slowly got out the words, “ Mr. President, 
T have forgotten what I was going to say.” The poor fellow 
looked (luite overwhelmed, and all the members were so sur- 
])riscd that no one could think of a word to say to cover his 
confusion. 'The papers which were read to our little society 
were not jirinted, so that I had not the satisfac tion of seeing 
my paper in print ; but I believe Dr. Urant noticed my small 
disc overy in his excellent memoir on Flustra. 

1 was also a member of the Royal Medical Society, and 
attended jwetty regularly; but as the subjects were exclusively 
medical, I did not much care about them. Much rub 1 )ish 
was talked there but there were some good sjieakers, of whom 
the best was the present Sir J. Kay-Shutlleworth. Dr. Clrant 
took me occasionally to the meetings of the Wernerian So- 
ciety, where various pai)ers on natural history were read, dis- 
cussed, and afterwards published in the ‘Transactions.’ I 
heard .\udubon deliver there some interesting discourses on 
the habits of N. American birds, sneering somewhat unjustly 
at Waterton. By the way, a negro lived in lulinburgh, who 
had travelled with Waterton, and gained his livelihood by 
stuffing birds, whic lt he did excellently : he gave me lessons 
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for pay men f, and I used often to sit with him, for he was a 
very pleasant and intelligent man. 

Mr. Leonard Horner also took me once to a meeting of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, where 1 saw Sir Walter 
Scott in the chair as President, and he apologised to the 
meeting as not feeling fitted for suc h a position. 1 looked at 
him and at the whole sc ene with some awe and reverence, 
and I think it was owing to this visit during my youth, and 
to my having attended the Royal Medical Society, that 1 felt 
the honour of being elected a few years ago an honorary 
mem her of both these vSocieties, more than any other similar 
honour. If I had been told at that time that I should one 
day have been thus honoured, T declare that I should have 
thought it as ridicnilous and imj)robable, as if I had been told 
that I should be elected King of England. 

During my sec'ond year at lOdinburgh 1 attended ’s 

lectures on Geology and Zoology, but they were inc'redibly 
dull. The sole effect they produc ed on me was the determi- 
nation never as long as I lived to read a book on Geology, 
or in any way to study the sc'ience. Yc^t I feel sure that I 
was [)repared for a philosophic al treatment of the sid)je('t ; 
for an old Mr. ('otton in Shropshire, who knew a good deal 
about rocks, had pointed out to me two or three years j)revi- 
ously a well-known large erratic' boulder in the tc:)wn of 
Shrewsbury, c alled the bell-stone ” ; he told me that there 
was no rock of the same kind nearer than (Cumberland or 
Scotland, and he solemnly assured me that tlie world would 
come to an end befcjre any one* would be able to explain how 
this stone came where it now lay. d'his produc ed a deej) 
impression on me, and I meditated over this wonderful stone. 
So that I felt the keenest clelight wlien 1 first read of the 
action of icebergs in trans]>orting bcnilders, and I gloried in 
the f)rogress (;f Geologv. Ecjually striking is the fac t that J, 
though now only sixty-seven years old, heard tlic* Professor, 
in a field lecture al Salisbury (Taigs, discaiursing on a trap- 
dyke, with amygdaloidal margins and the strata indurated on 
eac:h side, with \olc anic roc ks all around us, say that it was a 
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fissure filled with sediment from above, adding with a sneer 
that there were men who maintained that it had been injected 
from beneath in a molten condition. When 1 think of this 
lecture, I do not wonder that I determined never to attend 
to Geology. 

From attending ’s lectures, I became acquainted with 

the curator of the museum, Mr. xMacgillivray, who afterwards 
published a large and excellent book on the birds of Scotland. 
I had much interesting natural-history talk with him, and he 
was very kind to me. He gave me some rare shells, for I at 
that time collected marine mollusca, but with no great zeal. 

My summer vacations during these two years were wholly 
given up to amusements, though I always had some book in 
hand, winch I read with interest. During the summer of 
1826 I took a long walking tour with two friends with knap- 
sacks on our backs through North Wales. We walked thirty 
miles most days, including one day the ascent of Snowdon. 
I also went with my sister a riding tour in North Wales, a 
servant with saddle-bags carrying our clothes. The autumns 
were devoted to shooting chielly at Mr. Owen’s, at Woodhouse, 
and at my Uncle Jos’s,^* at Maer. My zeal was so great that I 
used to place my shooting-boots open by my bed-side when 1 
went to bed, so as not to lose half a minute in putting them 
on in the morning ; and on one occasion 1 reached a distant 
jiart of Uie Maer estate, on the 20th of August for black-game 
shooting, before 1 could sec : I then toiled on with tlie game- 
keeper the whole day through thick heath and young Sc otch 
firs. 

I kept an exact record of every bird which I shot through- 
out the whole season. One day when shooting at Wood- 
house with Captain Owen, the eldest son, and Major Hill, his 
‘Cousin, afterwards Lord Berwic k, both of whom I liked very 
much, 1 thought myself shamefully used, for every time after 
1 had fired and thought that 1 had killed a bird, one of the 
two acted as if loading his gun, and cried out, You must not 


* Josiah Wedgwood, the son of the founder of llie Klruri.i Works. 
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count that bird, for I fired at the same time,’^ and the game- 
keeper, perceiving the joke, backed them up. After some 
hours they told me the joke, but it was no joke to me, for I 
had shot a large number of birds, but did not know how 
many, and could not add them to my list, which I used to do 
by making a knot in a piece of string tied to a button- hole. 
'I'his my wicked friends had perceived. 

How I did enjoy shooting ! but 1 think that 1 must have 
been half-consciously ashamed of my zeal, for 1 tried to per- 
suade myself that shooting was almost an intellectual employ- 
ment; it required so much skill to judge where to find most 
game and to hunt the dogs well. 

One of my autumnal visits to Maer in 1827 w'as memora- 
ble from meeting there Sir J. Mackintosh, who was the best 
converser I ever listened to. 1 heard afterwards with a 
glow of pride that he had said, ‘‘ There is something in that 
young man that interests me.” 'I'liis must have been chiefly 
due to his perceiving that I listened with much interest to 
everything which he said, for I was as ignorant as a pig about 
his subjects of history, ])olitics, and moral philosopliy. 'I’o 
hear of praise from an eminent person, though no doubt a])t 
or certain to excite vanity, is, I think, good for a young man, 
as it helps to keep him in the right course. 

My visits to Maer during these two or three succeeding 
years were ([uite delightful, independently of the autumnal 
shooting. Life there was perfectly free ; the country was 
very pleasant for walking or riding ; and in the evening there 
was much very agreeable conversation, not so ])ersonal as it 
generally is in large family parties, together witii music. In 
the summer the whole family used often to sit on the steps of 
the old portico, with the fiower-garden in front, and with the 
steep wooded bank ojiposite the house rellccted in the lake, 
with here and there a fish rising or a water-bird ])addling 
about. Nothing has left a more vivid picture on my mind 
than these evenings at Maer. I was also attached to and 
greatly revered my Um le Jos ; he was silent and reserved, so 
as to be a rather awful man; but he sometimes talked openly 
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with me. He was the very type of an upright man, with the 
clearest judgment. I do not believe that any power on earth 
could have made him swerve an inch from what he consid- 
ered the right course. I used to apply to him in my mind 
the well-known ode of Horace, now forgotten by me, in which 
the words “ nec vultus tyranni, &c.," * come in. 

Cambridge 1828-1831. — After having spent two sessions in 
Edinburgh, my father perceived, or he heard from my sisters, 
that I did not like the thought of being a physician, so he 
proposed that I should become a clergyman. He was very 
properly vehement against my turning into an idle sporting 
man, which then seemed my probable destination. 1 asked 
for some time to consider, as from what little 1 liad heard or 
thought on the subject 1 had scruples about declaring my 
belief in all the dogmas of the Church of England ; though 
otherwise 1 liked the thought of being a c ountry clergyman. 
Accordingly 1 read with care ‘ Pearson on the Creed.’ and a 
few other books on divinity; and as I did not then in the 
least doubt the strict and literal truth of every word in the 
Bible, I soon persuaded myself that our Creed must be fully 
accepted. 

Considering how fiercely I have been attacked by the 
orthodox, it seems ludicrous that I once intended to be a 
clergyman. Nor was this intention and my father’s wish ever 
formally given uj>, but died a natural death when, on leaving 
Cambridge, 1 joined the Beagle as naturalist. If the phre- 
nologists are to be trusted, I was well fitted in one respect to 
be a clergyman. A few years ago the secretaries of a Ger- 
man psychological society asked me earnestly by letter for 
a photograph of myself ; and some time afterwards I received 
the proceedings of one of the meetings, in which it seemed that 
the shape of my head had been the subject of a public discus- 

* Justiim et teiiaccm propositi vim in 
Non civium anh^r ])rava jubentiuin, 

Non vultns inslanti^ tyranni 
M»'ntc *juatit soli<la. 
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sion, and one of the speakers declared that I had the bump 
of reverence developed enough for ten priests. 

As it was decided that 1 should be a clergyman, it was 
necessary that 1 should go to one of the English universities 
and take a degree ; but as I had never opened a classical 
book since leaving school, I found to my dismay, that in the 
two intervening years I had actually forgotten, incredible as it 
may a{)i)ear, almost everything which I had learnt, even to 
some few of the Greek letters. 1 did not therefore proceed 
to Cambridge at the usual time in October, but worked with 
a private tutor in Shrewsbury, and went to Cambridge after 
the Cdiristmas vacation, early in 1828. I soon recovered my 
school standard of knowledge, and could translate easy (ireek 
books, such as Homer and the Greek T'estament, with moder- 
ate facility. 

During the three years which I sj)ent at C’ambridge my 
time was wasted, as far as the academic al studic*s were con- 
cerned, as completely as at Edinburgh and at school. I at- 
tempted mathematics, and even went during the summer of 
1828 with a private tutor (a very dull man) to Yarmouth, but 
I got on very slowly. 'I’he work was re[)ugnant to me, chielly 
from my not being able to see any meaning in the early steps 
in algebra. This impatience was very foolish, and in after 
years I have deeply regretted that I did not |)ro('ecd far 
enough at least to understand something of the great leading 
principles of mathematics, for men thus endowed seem to 
have an extra sense. But I do not Ijelieve that I should ever 
have succeeded beyond a very low grade. With respect to 
Classics 1 did nothing except attend a few compulsory college 
lectures, and the attendam e was almost nominal. In my 
second year I had to work for a month or two to pass the' 
Little-Go, which I did easily. Again, in my last year 1 
worked with some earnestness for my final degree of B. A., 
and brushed up my (lassies, together with a little Algebra 
and Euc lid, which latter gave me much pleasure, as it did at 
school. In order to pass the B. A. examination, it was also 
necessary to get up Paley’s ‘Evidences of Christianity,' and 
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his ‘ Moral Philosophy.* 'Ehis was done in a thorough man- 
ner, and I am convinced that I could have written out the 
whole of the ‘ Evidences * with perfect correctness, but not of 
course in the clear language of Paley. The logic of this 
book and, as 1 may add, of his ‘ Natural 'Pheology,* gave me 
as much delight as did Euclid. 'The careful study of these 
works, without attempting to learn any part l.)y rote, was the 
only i)art of the academical course which, as 1 then felt and 
as f -still believe, was of the least use to me in the education 
of my mind. 1 did not at that time trouble myself about 
Paley’s premises ; and taking these on trust, T was charmed 
and convinced by the long line of argumentation. By an- 
swering well the examination cpiestions in Paley, by doing 
Euclid well, and by not failing miserably in ('lassies, I gained 
a good place* among the ol ttoXXoI or crowd of men who do 
not go in for honours. Oddly enough, I cannot remember 
how high 1 stood, and my memory nuctuates between the 
fifth, tenth, or twelfth, name on the list.'* 

Public lectures on several branches were given in the 
University, attendance being (juite \oluntarv ; but I was so 
sickened with lectures at kTlinburgh that 1 did not even 
attend Sedgwick’s elocpient and interesting lectures. Had I 
done so 1 should jirobably have become a geologist earlier 
than I did. 1 attended, however, Henslow’s lectures on 
Ihaany, and liked them miu h for their extreme clearness, 
and the admirable illustrations ; but I did not study botany. 
ITenslow used to take his pupils, including several of the 
older members of the University, field excursions, on foot or 
in coaches, to distant places, or in a barge down the river, 
and lectured on the rarer jdants and animals which were 
observed. 'These excursions were delightful. 

' Although, as we shall ])resently see, there were some re 
deeming features in my life at Cambridge, my time was sadly 
wasted there, and worse than wasted. From my jiassion for 
shooting and for hunting, and, when this failed, for riding 


* 'renth in the list c»i January 1831. 
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across country, I got into a sporting set, including some dis- 
sipated low-minded young men. We used often to dine 
together in the evening, though these dinners often included 
men of a higher stamp, and we sometimes drank too much, 
with jolly singing and playing at cards afterwards. 1 know 
that 1 ought to feel ashamed of days and evenings thus s|)ent, 
but as some of my friends were very pleasant, and we were 
all in the highest spirits, 1 cannot help looking back to these 
times with much pleasure. 

But I am glad to think that 1 had many other friends of a 
widely different nature. 1 was very intimate witli W'hitley,* 
who was afterwards Senior Wrangler, and we used continu- 
ally to take long walks together. He inoculated me witli a 
taste for pictures and good engravings, of winch I b.U.Kht 
some. I fre(iuently went to the bitzwilliam (i.illery, and my 
taste must have been fairly good, for I < ertainly admired the 
best pictures, wln('h 1 discussed with the old ( urator. 1 read 
also with much interest Sir Joshua Keyiudds’ book. 'This 
taste, though not natural to me, lastetl for se\ eral years, and 
many of the pictures in the National (Jallery in I.onilon gave 
me mucli [deasure : that of Sel)astian del Piombo exciting in 
me a sense of sublimity. 

I also got into a musical set, 1 believe by means of my 
warm-hearted friend, Iierbert,f who took a high wrangler’s 
degree. From asso< iating with, these men, and hearing them 
]day, J accpiired a strong taste for music, and used \ery often 
to time my walks so as to hear on week days the anthem in 
King’s C(dlege Cha])el, 'Phis gave me intense pleasure, sc 
that my backbone would sometimes shiver. 1 am sure that 
there was no affectation or mere imitation in this taste, for i 
used generally to go by myself to King’s College, and 1 sonu * 
times hired the < horister boys to sing in my rooms. Nt‘vei- 

" Kt‘V. C. WIiitI(,'y, tton. C;inon of Durham, formerly Reader in Natu- 
ral Phiio.-,oj)]iy in Durham (; Mi\'er-.ily. 

f The late John Maurice llerhert, County Courl Jwlge <.)f Cardiff arc* 
the Moninoulli Ciieuit. 
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theless I am so utterly destitute of an ear, that I cannot per- 
ceive a discord, or keep time and lium a tune correctly; and 
it is a mystery how I could possibly have derived pleasure 
from music. 

My musical friends soon perceived my state, and some- 
times amused themselves by making me pass an examination, 
which consisted in ascertaining how many tunes 1 could rec- 
ognise when they were played rather more quickly or slowly 
than usual. ^ (lod save the King,* when thus ])layed, was a 
sore puzzle. 'I'here was another man with almost as bad an 
car as 1 had, and strange to say he ])layed a little on the flute. 
Once I had the triumph of beating him in one of our musical 
examinations. 

But no pursuit at Cambridge was followed with nearly so 
much eagerness or gave me so much pleasure as collecting 
beetles. It was the mere ])assion for collecting, for I did not 
dissect them, and rarely compared tlieir external characters 
with published descriptions, but got them named anyhow. I 
will give a ])ro()f of my zeal : one day, on tearing off some old 
bark, 1 saw two rare beetles, and seized one in eac'h hand; 
then T saw a third and new kind, which I could not bear to 
lose, so that 1 |)opped the one which I held in my right hand 
into my mouth. Alas! it ejected some intensely acrid fluid, 
which burnt my tongue so that I was forced to spit the beetle 
out, whi('h was lost, as was the third one. 

I was very successful in collecting, and invented two new 
methods ; 1 employed a labourer to scra|)e during the winter, 
moss off old trees and place it in a large bag, and likewise to 
collect the rubbish at the bottom of the barges in which reeds 
are brought from the fens, and thus I got some very rare 
species. No ])oet ever felt more delighted at seeing his first 
poem published than I did at seeing, in Stephens’ ‘ Illustra- 
tions of British Insec ts,’ the magic words, “ ca|)tiired by C. 
Darwin, hisc].” 1 was introdiu'cd to entomology by my sec- 
ond cousin, \V. Darwin h’ox, a clever and most jileasant man, 
who was then at C’hrist’s (’ollege, and with whom I became 
extremely intimate. Afterwards I became well acquainted, 
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and went out collecting, with Albert Way of ITinity, who in 
after years became a well-known archaeologist ; also with H. 
Thomi)son of the same College, afterwards a leading agricult- 
urist, chairman of a great railway, and Member of Parlia- 
ment. It seems therefore that a taste for collecting beetles is 
some indication of future success in life ! 

I am surprised what an indelible impression many of the 
beetles which 1 caught at Cambridge have left on my mind. 
I can remember the exact appearance of certain ])osts, old 
trees and banks where I made a good ca})ture. 'I'he ]:)retty 
crux-major was a treasure in those days, and here 
at Down I saw a beede running across a walk, and on ])icking 
it u]) instantly perceived tliat it differed slightly from P.crux- 
major^ and it turned out to be /^ quadripunclafus^ which is 
only a variety or closely allied species, differing from it very 
slightly in outline. I had never seen in those old days Lici- 
nus alive, which to an uneducated eye luirdly differs from 
many of the black (.airal.)idous beetles ; but my sons found 
here a specimen, and I instantly rec ognized that it was new 
to me ; yet I had not looked at a British beetle for the last 
tvrenty years. 

I have not as yet mentioned a circumstance which influ- 
enced mv whole career more than any other. 'This was my 
friendship with Professor flenslow. before coming up to 
Cambridge, I had heard of him from my brotlu'r as a nian 
who knew every ];ran(di of scienc'e, and I was accordingly pre- 
pared to reverence him. He kept oj)en lunise onc e every 
week when all undergraduates, and some older members of 
the University, win.) were attached to S( ience, used to meet 
in the evening. 1 scKjn got, through P<^\, an invitation, and 
went there regularly, before long f became well acMjuaintcd 
with Henslow, and during tlie latter half of mv time at Cam- 
bridge took long walks with him on most days ; so that I was 
called by some of the dons “the man \n ho walks with llens- 
low' ; ” and in the evening I was very often asked to join his 
family dinner. His knowledge was great in botany, onto 
n)o]ogy^ chemistry, mineralogy, and gecdogy. His stroiiges 
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taste was to draw conclusions from long-continued minute 
observations. His judgment was excellent, and his whole 
mind well balanced; but 1 do not su[)posethat anyone would 
say that he possessed much original genius. He was deeply 
religious, and so orthodox that he told me one day he should 
be grieved if a single word of the Thirty-nine Articles were 
altered. His moral (jualities were in every way admirable. 
He was free from every tinge of vanity or other petty feeling; 
and I never saw a man who thought so little about himself 
or his own concerns. His temper was imjKTturbably good, 
with the most winning and courteous manners ; yet, as 1 have 
seen, he could be roused by any bad acuion to the warmest 
indignation nnd ])romi)t action. 

I once saw in his com])any in the streets of Cambridge 
almost as horrid a scene as could have been witnessed during 
the Frem'.h Revolution. 'I'wo body-snatchers had been ar- 
rested, and whilst being taken to ])rison had been torn from 
th(‘ constable by a crowd of the roughest men, who dragged 
them by their legs along the muddy and stony road. 'They 
weia^ covered from head to foot with mud, and their faces 
were bleeding either from having been kicked or from the 
stones ; they looked like corpses, but the crowd was so dense 
that 1 got only a few momentary glimpses of the wretched 
(Teatiires. Ne\er in my life have I seen such wrath painted 
on a ma.n’s face as was shown by Henslow at this horrid 
scene. He :ried repeatedly to penetrate the mob; but it 
was sim])ly im})ossil)le. He then rushed away to the mayor, 
telling me not to follow him, but to get more policemen. T 
forget the issue, e\r('|)t that the two men were got into the 
l)rison without being killed. 

Henslow’s benevolence was unbounded, as he i)roved by 
his many excellent sc hemes for his poor parishioners, when 
in after years he held the living of Hitcham. My intimacy 
with such a. man ought to have been, and I hope was, an 
inestimable benefit. I cannot resist mentioning a trilling 
incident, whic h showed his kind c'onsideration. Mliilst ex- 
amining some pollen-grains on a damp surfac e, I saw the 
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tubes exserted, and instantly rushed off to conmiunicate my 
surprising discovery to him. Now 1 do not suppose any 
other professor of botany could have helped laughing at my 
coming in such a hurry to make such a communication. But 
he agreed how interesting the phenomenon was, and explained 
its meaning, but made me clearly understand how well it was 
known; so I left him not in the least mortified, but well 
pleased at having discovered for myself so remarkable a fact, 
but determined not to be in such a hurry again to communi- 
cate my discoveries. 

Dr. Whewell was one of the older and distinguished men 
who sometimes visited Henslow, and on several occasions I 
walked home with him at night. Next to Sir J. Mackintosh 
he was the best converser on grave subjects to whom I ever 
listened. Leonard Jenyns,'^ who afterwards pul)lished some 
good essays in Natural History,! often stayed with Henslow, 
who was his brother-in-law. I visited him at his \)arsonage 
on the borders of the h'ens jSwaffhain Bulbeck], and had 
many a good walk and talk with him ai)()ut Natural History. 
I became also ac([uainted with several other men older than 
me, wlio did not care much about sc ience, but were friends 
of Henslow. One was a Scotchman, brother of Sir Alexander 
Ramsay, and tutor of Jesus College : he was a delightful man, 
but did not live for many years, .\nother was Mr. Dawes, 
afterwards Dean of Hereford, and famous lor his success in 
the education of the poor, d'hese men and others of the 
same standing, together with Henslow^ used sometimes to 
take distant e.xcursions into the country, whic'h 1 was allowed 
to join, and they were most agreeable. 

Looking back, I infer that there must have been some- 
thing in me a little* suj)erior to the common run of youths, 
otherwise the* above-mentioned men, so much older than me 
and higher in academic al position, would never liave allowed 

* The well-known Soanic Jenyns was cousin lo Mr. Jonyns’ father. 

f M r. jenyn^ fnow l»loinejjrl<l) descnhecl ih*: lisli for the Zotuogy ‘ ‘ 
thc! Bea^^lc ; and is authejr of a long scries of ]>.aj)er'', chiefly Zoological. 
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me to associate with them. Certainly I was not aware of 
any such superiority, and I remember one of my sporting 
i'riends, Turner, who saw me at work with my beetles, saying 
that I should some day be a Fellow of the Royal Society, and 
the notion seemed to me ])ret)osterous. 

During my last year at Cambridge, I read with care and 
profound interest Hum])oldt’s ‘Personal Narrative/ This 
work.^ and Sir J. Herschers ‘ Introduction to the Study of 
Natural Philosophy,’ stirred up in me a burning zeal to add 
even the most humble contribution to the noble structure of 
Natural Science. No one or a dozen other books influenced 
me nearly so much as these two. 1 copied out from Hum- 
boldt long passages about 'I'eneriffe, and read them aloud 
on one of the above-mentioned excursions, to (1 think) Hens- 
low, Ramsay, and Dawes, for on a previous occasion 1 had 
talked alanit the glories of 'I’eneriffe, and some of the party 
declared they would endeavour to go there; but 1 think that 
they were only half in earnest. I was, however, ([uite in ear- 
nest, and got an introduction to a merchant in London to 
enrjuire about ships; but the scheme was, of course, knocked 
on the head by the voyage of the 

My summer vac ations were givcm up to collecting beetles, 
to some reading, and short tours. In the autumn my whole 
time was devoted to shooting, c hielly at Woodhouse and 
Maer, and sometimes with young k'vton of Fyton. LIpon 
the whole the tho'e years which I sjient at C'ambridge were 
the most joyful in my happy life ; for T was then in excellent 
health, and almost always in high spirits. 

As 1 had at first come ui) to ('ambridge at Christmas, I 
was forc'cd to keep two terms after ])assing my final exami- 
nation, at the ( ommencement of ; and Henslow then 

persuaded me to begin the stiuly of geology, 'riierefore on 
my return to Shrojishire I examined sec tions, and coloured 
a map of parts round Shrewsbury. Professor Sedgwick in- 
tended to visit North M'ales in the beginning of August to 
pursue his famous geological! investigations amongst the 
older rocks, and Hen^ low a. ked him to allow me to accom' 
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pany him.* Accordingly he came and slept at my father’s 
house. 

A short conversation with him during this evening pro- 
duced a strong impression on my miml. Whilst examining 
an old gravel-pit near Shrewsbury, a labourer told me that he 
had found in it a large worn tropic al Violate shell, such as 
may be seen on the chimney-pieces of cottages ; and as he 
would not sell the shell, I was convinced that he had really 
found it in the pit. 1 told Sedgwick of tlie fact, and he at 
once said (no doubt truly) that it must have been thrown 
away by some one into the pit; but then added, if really em- 
bedded there it would be the greatest misfortune to geology, 
as it would overthrow all that we know about the superficial 
deposits of tlie Midland Counties. 'I'hese gravel-beds belong 
in fact to the glacial period, and in after years I found in them 
broken arctic shells. P>ut 1 was then utterly astonished at 
Sedgwick not being delighted at so wonderl'iil a fact as a 
tro[)ical shell l)eing found near the surfac e in the middle of 
England. Nothing before had ever made me thoroughly 
realise, though I had read various scientifu' books, that 
science consists in grouping fac ts so that general laws or con- 
clusions may lie drawn from them. 

Next morning we started for Idangollen, (!onway, Bangor, 
and Capel Curig. This tour was of decided use in teaching 
me a little how to make out the geology of a country. Sedg- 
wick often sent me on a line ])arallel to his, telling me Uf 
bring back sj)ecuinens c)f the rocks and to mark the stratific a- 
tion on a map, 1 have little doubt that he did this for my 
good, as I was too ignorant to have aided him. On this tour 


* In (tninccfion with this tour my fatleu' iccd (C) l(,ll a story alxmt 
Sedgwick : tin y li.id jVom ilu ir inn oar morning, and liad walked 

a mile or two. uiicii Sedgw’i' k' -nddonly '.topjXMl, and vowkI that he would 
return, h .-ing certain “ that <lamneil -c«)un<lrel ” tthe waiter) had not given 
the chamhermaid tin- ONpence itifru.te<l t^i him for the |)urj)ose. He wav 
ultimaiflv })er^uade(| to give up tin* j)roje<’t, seeing that there was no 
rca.son for .su.specling the waite-rof csj)ecial perfidy. I*', J). 
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I had a striking instanc e of how easy it is to overlook phe- 
nomena, however conspicuous, before they have been observed 
by any one. VVe s[)ent many hours in Cwm Idwal, examin- 
ing all the rocks with extreme care, as Sedgwick was anxious 
to find fossils in them ; but neither of us saw a trace of the 
wouderfid glacial phencjinena all around us ; we did not 
notice the plainly scored rocks, the ])erched boulders, the 
lateral and terminal moraines. Vet these phenomena are so 
conspicuous that, as I declared in a paper ])ublished many 
years afterwards in the ^Philosophical Magazine,’* a house 
burnt down by lire did not tell its story mf)re plainly than did 
this valley. If it had still been Idled by a glacier, the phe- 
nomena would have been less distinct than they now are. 

/\t (\ipel Chirig I left Sedgwick and went in a straight line 
by v'ompass and ma[) ac ross the mountains to Barmouth, 
never following any track unless it coincided with my course. 
1 thus came on some strange wild jilaces, and enjoyed much 
this manner of travelling. I visited Barmouth to see some 
(’am bridge friends who were reading there, and thenc'e re- 
turned to Shrewsbury and to Maer for shooting; for at that 
time I should have thought myself mad to give up the first 
days cd' partridge-shooting for geology or any other scuence. 

of the ' December 27, 1831, to October 2, 

1836. 

On returning home from mv short geologic al tour in North 
Wales, 1 round a letter from llenslow, informing me that 
(aijitain f'itz-Roy was willing to give uj) part 01 his own 
c abin to any young man who would volunteer to go with him 
without pay as naturalist to the Voyage c)f the /yeox'/e. I 
have given, as I believe, in my MS. Journal an account of 
ail the ('ircumstances which then occurred; I will here only 
say that I was inslantiv eager to acccjit the offer, but my 
father strongly objected, adding the words, fortunate for me, 


.ophied M.igaziiK*,’ 1S42. 
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‘‘ If you can find any man of common sense who advises you 
to go I will give my consent.’* So I wrote that evening and 
refused the offer. On the next morning 1 went to Maer to be 
ready for September ist, and, whilst out shooting, my uncle 
sent for me, offering to drive me over to Shrewsbury and 
talk with my tather, as my uncle thought it would be wise in 
me to accept the offer. My father always maintained that he 
was one of the most sensible men in the world, and he at 
once consented in the kindest manner. I had been rather 
extravagant at Cambridge, and to console my father, said, 
“that I should be deuced clever to spend more than my 
allowance whilst on board the /yVdi^/r ” Init he answered with 
a smile, “ Hut they tell me you are very clever,” 

Next day I started for ('ambridge to see Menslow, and 
thence to l.ondon to see Fit/-Roy, and all was soon arranged. 
Afterwards, on becoming very intimate with f'itz-Roy, I 
heard that 1 had run a very narrow risk of Iteing rejected, on 
account of the sha])e of my nose! He was an ardent dis- 
ciple of Lavater, and was convim ed tliat he ( ould judge of a 
man’s cliaracter ])y the outline of his features ; and he doubted 
v/hether any one with my nose could possess sufficient energy 
and determination for the voyage. Hut I think he was after- 
wards web satisfied that my msse had spoken falsely. 

Fitz-Roy’s cliarac ter was a singular one, with very many 
noble features: he was devoted to his duty, generous to a 
fault, bold, determined, and indomitably energetic', and an 
ardent friend to all under his sway. He would undertake 
any sort ol trouble to assist those whom he thought desiTvcd 
assistance. He was a h.andsome man, strikingly like a gentle- 
man, with highly ( ourteous manners, which resembled those 
of his maternal urn le, tlie tamous Lord ( ’astlereagli, as I was 
told by the Minister at Rio, Ne\’ertlu‘less lu* must have 
inherited much in his appearance from ('h.arles H., for Dr. 
Wallu'h gave me a ccjlleclion of |)hologr phs which he had 
made, and I \vas slrin k with the resemblance (>( one to hit/ 


* fo.^ial) \\ cdgivoixl. 
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Roy; and on looking at the name, I found it Ch. E. Sobieski 
Stuart, Count d’Albanie, a descendant of the same mon- 
arch. 

Fitz-Roy’s temper was a most unfortunate one. It was 
usually worst in the early morning, and with his eagle eye he 
could generally detect something amiss about the ship, and 
was then unsparing in his blame. He was very kind to me, 
but was a man very ditiicult to live with on the intimate terms 
which necessarily followed from our messing by ourselves in 
the same cabin. We had several (piarrels ; for instance, early 
in the voyage at Bahia, in Brazil, he defended and i)raised 
slavery, which I abominated, and told me that he had just 
visited a great slave-owner, Avho had called up many of his 
slaves and asked them whether they were haj)py, and whether 
they wished to be free, and all answered “No.” I then asked 
him, ])erha|)s with a sneer, whether he thought that the 
answer of slaves in the presence of their master was worth 
anything.^ This made him excessively angry, and he said 
that as I doubted his word we ( oukl not live any longer 
together. I thought that I should have been com])elled to 
leave the shij) ; but as soon as the news sj)read, which it did 
quickly, as the caj)tain sent for the first lieutenant to assuage 
his anger by abusing me, I was deejily gratified by receiving 
an invitation from all the gun-room ofheers to mess with 
them. But after a few hours Fiiz-Roy showed his usual mag- 
nanimity by sending an offu'er to me with an apology and a 
request that I would continue to live with him. 

His character was in several respects one of the most 
noble which I have ever known. 

The voyage of the has been by far the most im])or- 

tant event in my life, and has deteruhned my whole career; 
yet it de|)ended on so small a circumstance as my uncle otter- 
ing to drive me thirty miles to Shrewsbury, winc h few uncles 
would have done, and on such a trille as the sluqie ot my 
nose. I have always felt that I owe to the voyage the tirst 
real training or education of my mind; I was le<! to attend 
closely to several branches of natural history, and thus my 
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powers of observation were improved, though they were 
always fairly dcveloj)ed. 

I'he investigation of the geology of all the places visited 
was far more important, as reasoning here comes into play. 
On first examining a new district nothing can apiiear more 
hopeless tlian the chaos of rocks ; but by rei ording the strati- 
fication and nature of the rocks and fossils at many jioints, 
always reasoning and predicting what will be found else- 
where, light soon begins to dawn on the district, and the 
structure of the whole becomes more or less intelligible. I 
had brought witli me the first volume of byelfs ‘Prim iples 
of Oeology,’ whicli 1 studied attentively; and the book was 
of the highest servi('e to me in many ways, d’he very first 
place which 1 examined, namely St. Jago in the C’ape de 
Verde islands, showed me clearly the wonderful superiority 
of Lyell’s maimer of treating geology, compared with that of 
any other author, whose works I hail with me or ever after- 
wards read. 

Another of my oi'cupations was colli:cting animals of all 
classes, brielly desmibing and roughly dissei ting many of the 
marine ones: but from not being able to draw, and from not 
having sufheient anatomical knowledge, a great ])ile of MS, 
which 1 made during the voyage has jiroved almost useless. 
I thus lost much time, with the exi eption of that spent in 
acipiiring some* knowledge of the ( 'rustaceans, as tliis was of 
service when in after years I undertook a monograph of the 
CirrijK‘dia. 

During some part of tlie day I wrote my Jourmd, and 
took miK h ])ains in describing carefull)' and \ i\idl)’ all that 
I had seen ; and this was good ju'ai ticc. My journal served 
also, in part, as letters to my home, and ])ortions were sent 
to Imgland whenever there was an opportunity. 

d’he aI)ove various special studies were, however, of no 
importance comjiared with the habit of euergetii' industry 
and of ('oncentrated attention to whatever I was engaged in, 
which 1 then acijuired. Isverything al-oiit uliich I thought 
or was made to bear directly <411 what I had seen or was 
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likely to see ; and this habit of mind was continued during 
the five years of the voyage. 1 feel sure that it was this train- 
ing which has enabled me to do whatever 1 have done in 
science. 

Looking backwards, 1 can now perceive how my love for 
science gradually j)rejK)nderated over every other taste. Dur- 
ing the first two years my old passion for shooting survived 
in nearly full force, and 1 shot mys<‘lf all the birds and ani- 
mals for my collection ; but gradually 1 gave up my gun more 
and more*, and finally altogether, to my servant, as shooting 
interfered with my work, more especially with making out the 
geological ^t: ucture of a country. I discovered, though un- 
consciously and insensibly, that the jileasure of observing and 
reasoning was a mucli higher one than that of skill and sport, 
'i'hat my mind became develojied through my jiursuits during 
the voyage is rendered jirobable by a remark made by my 
father, who was the most acute obserxer whom I ever saw, of 
a sceptical disposition, and far fr(.)m being a ])e]iever in phre- 
nology ; for on first seeing me after the voyage, he turned 
round to my sisters, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, the shap^e of his 
head is (piite altered.” 

d'o return to the voyage. On Se|)teml)er iith I 

paid a Hying visit with Fil/-Roy to the at Plymouth, 

ddn-iu'e to Shrewsbury to wish my father and sisters a long 
farewell. On October 24th I took up my residence at Plym- 
outh, and remained there until Dec ember 27th, when the 
finally left the shores of haigland for her circaimnavi- 
gatif)n of the world. W'e made two earlier attempts to sail, 
but were driven bac k caich time by hea\ y gales, 'fhese two 
months at Plymouth were the most miserable whi( h I ever 
‘i])ent, though I exerted myself in various ways, I was out 
of spirits at the thought of leaving all my family and friends 
for so long a time, and tlie weather seemed to me inexjiressi- 
bly gloomy. I was also troubled with palpitation and pain 
about the heart, and like many a young ignorant man, es|)e- 
cially one with a smattering of medii al knowledge, was con- 
vinced that I had heart disease. I did not consult any doc- 
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tor, cTs I fully expected to hear the verdict that I wtis 
not fit for the voyage, and 1 was resolved to go at all 
hazards. 

I need not here refer to the events of the voyage — where 
we went and what we did — as I have given a sufficiently full 
account in my published Journal. The glories of the vege- 
tation of the Tropics rise before my mind at tlie jiresent time 
more vividly than anything else ; though the sense of sub- 
limity, whi('h the great deserts of Patagonia and the forest- 
clad mountains of 'Fierra del Fuego excited in me, has left 
an indelible im])ression on my mind. 'Fhe sight of a naked 
savage in his native land is an event which can never be for- 
gotten. Many of my excursions on horseback through wild 
countries, or in the boats, some of wliich lasted several weeks, 
were deeply interesting: their discomfort and some degree 
of danger were at that time hardly a drawback, and none at 
all afterwards. 1 also retlect with high satisfaction on some 
of my scientific work, such as sol\ ing tlie problem of c'oral 
islands, and making out the geologic:il structure of certain 
islands, for instance, St. Helena. Xor must I {lass over 
the discovery of the singular relations of the animals and 
plants inhabiting the several islands of the (lalaiaigos archi- 
j)elago, and of all of them to the inhabitants of Scnith 
America. 

As far as f can judge of myself, I worked to the utmost 
during the voyage from the mere pleasure of investigation, 
and from my strong desire to add a few facts to the great mass 
of facts in Xalura) Science. But I was also ambit ions to take 
a fair ]dace auKjng scientific nu*n, — whether more ambitious 
or less so than mo^t of my fellow- workers, I can form no 
opinion. 

The gef)logy of St, [ago is very striking, yet simple • a 
stream of lava formerly flowed over the bed of the sea, formed 
of triturated rei ent shells and c(;rais, wide h it has baked into 
a hard white rock. Sim e then tlie whole island has been up- 
heaved. But the line of white rock revealed to me a new and 
important fact, namely, that there had l)cen afterwards subsb 
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dencc round the craters, which had since been in action, and 
had poured forth lava. It then first dawned on me that T 
might perhaps write a hook on the geology of the various 
countries visited, and this made me thrill with delight. That 
was a memorable hour to me, and how distinctly I can call to 
mind the low clilf of lava beneath which I rested, with the 
sun glaring hot, a few strange desert plants growing near, and 
with living corals in the tidal pools at iny feet. Later in the 
voyage, L'itz-Roy asked me to read some of my Journal, and 
declared it would be worth [)ublishing ; so here was a second 
book in i)rospect ! 

Towards the close of our voyage 1 rec eived a letter whilst 
at Ascension, in whic h my sisters told me that Sedgwick had 
called on mv fatlier, and said that I should take a place among 
the leading sc ientiiic men. 1 coidd not at tlm time under- 
stand how he c'ould have learnt anything of my ]U'ocecdings, 
but I heard (I believe afterwards) that Jlenslow ‘had read 
some of the letters which 1 wrote to him before the IMiilo- 
sophic'al Society of ( 'ambridge,'' and had [)rintec.l them for 
])rivate distribution. My c cdlection of fossil l)ones, which 
had been sent to llenslow, also excited considerable atten- 
tion amongst j)akeontologists. After reading tins letter, I 
clam! Hired over the mountains of As<'ension with a bounding 
stei>, and made the volcanic rocks resound under my geologi- 
cal hammer. All this shows how ambitious I was ; but I think 
that I can say witii truth that in after years, though I cared 
in the highest degree fc3r the ai)t)robation of such men as 
l.yell and Hooker, who were my friends, I did not care much 
about the general jud)lic. 1 do not mean to say that a favour- 
able review or a large sale of mv bocjks divl not |)lease me 
greatly, but the ])leasure was a fleeting one, and 1 am sure 
that 1 have never turned one inch out of my course to gain 
lame. 

* Read at the iiieetinij; held \oveinl)cr i6, i>a5, and printed in a pam- 
phlet of 31 pp. tor dislrihiuiou among the meml•'.‘l^ of the Society. 
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From my return to Eng/and (Oeto/^er 2, 1836) to my marriage 
{/an nary 29, 1839). 

'Fhese two years and three montlis were the most active 
ones which 1 ever si)ent, though I was occasionally unwell, 
and so lost some time. Alter going backwards and forwards 
several times between Shrewsbury, Maer, Caml)ridge, and 
London, 1 settled in lodgings at Cambridge* on December 
13th, where all my collections were under the care of Hens- 
low. I stayed here three months, and got my minerals and 
rocks examined by the aid of Professor Miller. 

I began preparing my ‘Journal of 'Pravels/ which was not 
hard work, as my MS. Journal had been written with care, 
and my chief labour was making an abstract of my more in- 
teresting scientific results. I sent also, at the retiuest of 
Lyell, a short account of my observations on the elevation of 
the coast of C'hile to the (leologic al Scjciety.f 

On March 7th, 1837, I took lodgings in Croat Marlborough 
Street in London, and remained lliere for nearly two years, 
until 1 was married. During these two years I finished my 
Journal, road several papers before the (ieol()gi('al Society, 
began [ireparing the M.S. for my ‘Ceologii al ( )bservatif)ns,’ 
and arranged for the i)ublicalion of the ‘/oology of the V^oy- 
age of the /yeag/e.' In July I opened my first note-book for 
facts in relation to the Origin of S])e< ies, about which I had 
long renected, and never ceased working for the next twenty 
years. 

During these two years I also went a little into society, 
and acteti as one of the lionorary secretaries of the (ieological 
Society. I saw a great deal of Lyell. One of his ( hief ci\ar- 
acteristics was his sympathy with the work (;f others, and I 
was as much astonished as delighted t the interest which he 
showed when, on my return to h'mglatid, 1 exj)lained to him 
my views on coral reefs. 'This cm ouraged me greatly, and 
his advice ami example had much inlluem e on me. During 

* In I'Mlzwilliam Street, 
f ‘(/culog. Soc. Pruc.’ ii. 1S38, p[>. 446-449. 
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this time I saw also a good deal of Robert Brown; I used 
often to call and sit with him during his breakfast on Sunday 
mornings, and he poured forth a rich treasure of curious ob- 
servations and acute remarks, but they almost always related 
to minute |)oints, and he never with me thscussed large or 
general questions in science. 

During these two years 1 tf)ok several short excursions as 
a relaxation, and one longer one to the Parallel Roads of (den 
Roy, an ac('ount of which was published in the ‘ Philosoph- 
ical 'Pransactions.’ * 'This [)aper was a great failure, and I 
am ashamed of it. Having been deeply impressed with what 
I had seen of the elevation of the land of South America, I 
attributed the j)arallel lines to the action of the sea; but 1 had 
to give up this view when Agassiz propounded his glacier- 
lake theory. Because no other explanation was possible under 
our then state of knowledge, 1 argued in favor of sea-action; 
and my error has been a good lesson to me never to trust in 
science to the }»rincij)le of exclusion. 

;\s I was not able to work all day at sc ience, 1 read a 
good deal during these two years on various subjects, includ- 
ing some metaphysical books ; but I was not well fitted for 
such studies. About this lime 1 took much delight in Words- 
worth’s and (’oleridge’s poetry; and can boast that I read the 
’ Kxciirsion ’ twiie through. Formerly Milton’s ‘Paradise 
Lost ’ h.ul been my chief favourite, and in my excursions dur- 
ing the voyage of the when 1 could take only a single 

volume, 1 alwavs chose Milton. 

h'rom ?)iy marriayc, January 29, 1H39, anJ rcsiilenci' in IJf'er 
Goicu'r S/n't’/, to our h ariny; Loui/on and scttliny at Poiofu 
Sjtcniih'r 14, 1842. 

After sjieaking of his hap{)y married life, and of his children, he 
< ontinues : 

During tlie three years and eight montlis wliilst we resided 
in London, I did less si ientifu work, though 1 worked as 


1^39. I'P* 
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hard as I possibly could, than during any other equal length 
of time in my life. This was owing to freciuenlly recurring 
iinwellness, and to one long and serious illness, 'fhe greater 
part of my time, when I could do anything, was devoted to 
my work on ‘ Coral Reefs,’ whicli 1 liad begun before my 
marriage, and of which the last proof-sheet was corrected on 
May 6th, 1842. This book, thoiigli a small one, cost me 
twenty months of hard work, as 1 had to read every work on 
the islands of the Pacific and to consult many charts. It was 
thought highly of by scientific men, and the theory therein 
given is, I think, now well established. 

No other w’ork of mine was begun in so deductive a spirit 
as this, for the whole theory was thought out on the west 
coast of South America, before I had seen a true coral reef. 
1 had therefore only to verify and extend my views by a care- 
ful examination of living reefs. But it should be observed 
that I had during the two previous years been incessantly at- 
tending to the effects on the shores of South Americai of the 
intermittent elevation of the land, (ogetlier with denudation 
and the deposition of sediment. 'This necessarily led me to 
reflect much on the effects of subsident e, and it was easy to 
replac e in imagination the continued deposition of sediment 
by the u|)’vard growth of corals. d'o do this was to form 
my theory of the formation of barrier-reefs and ato!Is. 

Besides my work on coral-reefs, during my residence in 
London, I read before the (leologtc al Society papers on the 
Erratic Boulders (jf South .Vmerica,'^' on Earlhcjuakes,f and 
on the Formation by the .\g(.*ncv of i'birth-worms of Mould. | 

1 also continued to superintend tlie j)ublirati()n of the ‘Zoology 
of the Voyage of the Nor did 1 ever intermit col- 

lecting facts bearing on the origin ol species ; and I ( ould 
sometimes do this wlien I coidd do nothing else from illm*ss. 

In tile summer of 1.842 1 was stronger tiian 1 ha.d been lor 
some time, and took a little tour by m\self in North W'ales, 

♦ ‘ C« colog. Soc. Fro( iii. 1S42. | ‘(it-dlog. 'rr.nis.’ v. i8.>0. 

I ‘ (jcol')g. .Soc. I’roc.' ii. 1838. 
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for the sake of observing the effects of the old glaciers which 
formerly filled all the larger valleys. T published a short ac- 
count of what 1 saw in the Philosophical Magazine.’* This 
excursion interested me greatly, and it was the last time I 
was ever strong enough to climb mountains or to take long 
walks such as are necessary for geological work. 

During the early part of our life in London, 1 was strong 
enough to go into general society, and saw a good deal of 
several scientific men, and other more or less distinguished 
men. I will give my impressions with respect to some of 
them, though 1 have little to say worth saying. 

I saw more of T>yell than of any other man, both before 
and after my marriage. His mind was charac terised, as it 
appeared to me, by clearness, caution, sound judgment, and 
a good deal of originality. When 1 made any remark to him 
on (leology, he never rested until he saw tlie whole case 
clearly, and often made me see it more clearly than 1 had 
done before. He would advance all jaissihle objections to my 
suggestion, and even after these were exhausted would long 
remain dubious. A sec'ond (diaracteristic wa- his hearty 
symjiathy with the work of other sc ientific men.f 

On my return from the voyage of tlie 1 ex])lained 

to him rny views on ( oral-reefs, which differed from his, and 
I was greatly surj)rised and encouraged by tlie vivid interest 
which lie showed. His delight in sc ience was ardent, and he 
felt the keenest interest in the future ])rogress of mankind. 
He was very kind-liearted, and thoroughly liberal in his 
religious beliefs, or rather disbeliefs ; but he was a strong 
theist. His c'andour was highly remarkable*. He exhibited 
this by bec'oming a convert to the l)esc:ent theory, though he 
had gained much fame by op])Osing T.amarck’s views, and 
this after he had grown old. He reminded me that I had 

Philosophical Magn/inc,’ i?4?. 

t The sliirlit re|)etition here ol>>.erval)lo is accoiinlecl for by the notes 
hycll, .Xc., having bcc-n .i(Mc>l in April, ivSSi, a few years after the rest 
of the * Recollections ’ were written. 
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many years before said to him, when discussing the opposition 
of the old school of geologists to his new views, What a 
good thing it would be if every scientific man was to die when 
sixty years old, as afterwards he would be sure to oppose all 
new doctrines.” But he hoped that now he iniglit be allowed 
to live. 

'Fhe science of Geology is enormously inde])ted to Lycll — 
more so, as I believe, than to any other man who ever lived. 
When [I was] starting on the voyage of the the saga- 

cious Henslow, who, like all other geologists, believed at that 
time in successive cataclysms, advised me to get and study 
the first volume of the ‘ Principles,’ which had then just been 
published, but on no account to accept the views therein ad- 
vocated. Mow differently would any one now speak of the 
^ Princi[)Ies ’ ! I am proud to remember that the first ])Iace, 
namely, St. Jago, in the Cape de Verde archijielago, in which 
I geologised, convinced me of the infinite sipieriority of 
Lyell’s views over those advocated in any other work known 
to me. 

'File powerful effects of LyelFs works ( ould formerly be 
plainly seen in the different progress (d' the science in Franre 
and Fmgland. 'Fhe present t(.>tal oblivion of I'die de Beau- 
mont’s wild hypotheses, such as his ‘Craters of h'devation’ 
and Lines of lOlevation ’ (which latter hypothesis 1 heard 
Sedgwick at the Geological Society lamling to the skies), nuiy 
be largely attributed to Lvell. 

I saw a good deal of Robert Brown, "facile Frince])s Bo' 
tanicorum,” as he was called by Humboldt. He seemed to 
me to t)e chiefly remarkable for the minuteness of his obser^ 
vations, and their jjerfect accuracy. His knowledge was 
extraordinarily great, and much died with him, owing to hi^ 
excessive fear of ever making a mistake. lie poured out ho 
knowledge to me in the most unreserved manner, yet w is 
strangely jealous on some points. I called on him two '’f 
three times before the voyage of the and on one 

casion he asked me to look through a mi< rosi ope and < ^ 
scribe what I saw. d'his I did, an<l believe now that it va." 
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the marvellous currents of proto]3lasin in some vegetable cell. 

I then asked him what I had seen ; but he answered me, 
“ That is my little secret.*’ 

He was capal)le of the most generous actions. When old, 
much out of health, and (piite unfit for any exertion, he daily 
visited (as Hooker told me) an old mnn-servanl, who lived at 
a distance (and whom he su])ported), and read aloud to him. 
'Fhis is enough to make u[) for any degree of scientific iienuri- 
ousness or jealousy. 

I may liere mention a few other eminent men, wliom I 
have occasionally seen, but I have little to say about them 
worth saying. 1 felt a high revervm e for Sir J. Herschel, 
and was delighted to dine with him at his charming house at 
the Capt‘ of (iood Hope, and afterwards at his London Infuse. 

I saw him, also, on a few other o( casions. He never talked 
nuu'h, but every word which he utteiaal was worth listen- 
ing to. 

1 once met at breakfast at Sir R. Murcliison’s house the 
illustrious Humboldt, who honouied me by expressing a wish 
to see me. I was a little disappointed with the great man, but’ 
my anticipations probably were to(') high. 1 l an remember 
notlbng distinctly about our interview, exi'ept that Ilumljoldt 
was very cheerful and talked nim h. 

reminds me of buckle whom I once met at Hens- 

leigh W edgwood’s. 1 was very glad to lea.n from him his 
system of ('oiiecting facts. He told me that he bought all the 
books w'hich he read, and made a full index, to each, of tlie 
la('ts whi('h he thought might prove servii cable to him, ami 
that he ('ould always remember in what book he had read 
anything, for his memory was wonderful. 1 asked him how 
at lirst he could judge what facts wauild l)e servic eable, and 
he answered that he did not know, but that a sort ol instinct 
guided him. h'rom this habit of making indic es, he was en- 
abled to give the astonishing number of referenc es on all sorts 
ot subjec ts, which may be found in his ‘ History of Civilisa- 
tion.’ 'This book I thought most interesting, and read it 
t'vice, but 1 doubt whether his generalisations are worth any- 
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thing. Buckle was a great talker, and I listened to him say- 
ing hardly a word, nor indeed could I have done so for he 
left no gaps. When Mrs. Farrer began to sing, I jumped up 
and said that 1 must listen to her ; after I had moved away 
he turned around to a friend and said (as was overheard by 
my brother), “Well, Mr. Darwin’s books are much better than 
his conversation.” 

Of other great literary men, 1 once met Sydney Smith 
at Dean Milman’s house. 'There was something inexplicably 
amusing in every word which he uttered. Perhaps this was 
partly due to the expectation of being amused. He was talk- 
ing about Lady Cork, who was tlien extremely old. 'I'his was 
the lady who, as he said, was once so much affected by one 
of his cliarity sermons, that she bornnccil a guinea from a 
friend to ])ut in the ])late. He now said “ It is generally be- 
lieved that my dear old friend Lady Cork has been over- 
looked,” and he said tliis in such a manner that no one could 
for a moment doubt that he meant that his dear old friend 
had been o\ erlooked by the devil. How he managed to ex- 
press this I kn(')w not. 

I likewise once met Macaulay at T.ord Stanhoj)e’s (the 
historian’s) house, and as there was only one other man at 
dinner, I had a grand o|jportuni*y of hearing him converse, 
and he was very agreeable. He did not talk at all too iniK'h ; 
nor indeed could such a man talk too much, as long as he al- 
lowed others to turn the stream f)f his conversation, and this 
he did allow. 

T.ord Staiihof)e once gave me a curious little proof of the 
accuracy and fulness of Ma( aulay’s memory : many his- 
torians used often to meet at Lord Stanho[)e’s house, and in 
discussing various subjects they would sometimes differ from 
Macaulay, and formerly they often referred to some book to 
sec who was right ; but latterly, as l.ord Stanhope noticed, 
no historian ever took this trouble, and whatever Mac'^ulay 
said was final. 

On another occasion I met at lau'd Stanhoj)e’s house, 
one of his jjarties of historians and other literary men, and 
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Amongst them were Motley and Grote. After luncheon I 
walked about Chevening Park for nearly an hour with Grote, 
and was much interested by his conversation and pleased by 
the simplicity and absence of all pretension in his manners. 

Long ago I dined oc< asionally with the old Karl, the 
father of the historian ; he was a strange man, ])ut what little 
I knew of him 1 liked much. He was frank, genial, and 
pleasant. He had strongly marked features, with a brown 
complexion, and his clothes, when 1 saw him, were all brown- 
He seemed to believe in everything which was to others utter- 
ly incredible. He said one day to me, “ Why don’t you give 
u[) your liddlc-faddle of geology and zoology, and turn to the 
occult sciences?” 'J'he historian, then l.ord Mahon, seemed 
shocked at such a speech to me, and his charming wife much 
amused. 

The last man whom I will mention is Carlyle, seen by me 
several times at my brother’s luuise, and two or three times 
at my own liouse. His talk was very racy and interesting, 
just like his writings, l)\it he sometimes went on too long on 
the same subject. I remember a funny dinner at my broth- 
er’s, where, amongst a few others, were babbage and Lyell, 
both (>{' whom liked to talk. Carlyle, however, silenced every 
one by haranguing during the wliole dinner on the advantages 
of silence. After dinner Babbage, in Ids grimmest manner, 
thanked Carlyle for his very inleresiing lectiire on sileiAcc. 

Carlyle* sneered at almost every oik : one day in my house 
he calh.’d Grv)te’s ‘ History’ fetivl (|iiagniire, with nothing 
spiritual about it.” I always thought, until his * Rcminis- 
eences ’ a|)i)cared, that his sneers were |>artly jokes, but this 
now seems rather doubtfid. His expression was that ot a 
dcj)resse(1, almost desj)ondent yet benevolent, man ; and it 
is notorious how heartily he la\ighed. I believe that his 
henevolcm e was real, though staiiuul by not a little jealousy. 
No one can doubt about his extraordinary power of drawing 
])Ietiires of things and men — far more \ ivid, as it appears to 
tne, than any drawn by Maeaidav. Wlielher his pic tures of 
men were true ones i.s another question. 
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He has been all-powerful in impressing some grand moral 
truths on the minds of men. On the other hand, his views 
about slavery were revolting. In his eyes might was right. 
His mind seemed to me a very narrow one ; even if all 
branches of S('ience, which he despised, are excluded. It 
is astonishing to me that Kingsley should have si)oken of him 
as a man well fitted to advance science. He laughed to 
scorn the idea that a mathematician, such as Whewell, could 
judge, as T maintained he could, of Ooethe’s views on light. 
He thought it a most ridic ulous thing that any one should 
care whether a glacier moved a little cjuicker or a little 
slower, or moved at all. As far as 1 could judge, I never 
met a man with a mind so ill ada{)ted for scientific re- 
search. 

Whilst living in London, 1 attended as regularly as I ('ould 
the meetings of several scientitic socities, and ac ted as secTc- 
tary to the (Geological Society. Ihit such attendance, and 
ordinary socaety, suited my health so ])adly tliat we r(.‘solved 
to live in the country, which we both preferred and have 
never repented of. 

Residence at Dok'u from September i g 1842, to the preu'tit time^ 

1 876. 

After several fruitless scan hes in Surrc)' and (“Isewhere, 
we found this house and |)ur(dtascd it. I was })leased with 
the diversified aj)i)earanee of vegetation propcu' to a chalk 
district, and so unlike what I had been aca ustomed to in the 
Midland counties; and still more ])leased with the extreme 
(piietness and rustic it y of the place;. It is not, hf)wever, 
(luite so retired a j>lace as a writer in a (IcTinan periodii:al 
makes it, who says that iny house can be aj)j)roa( lied only ay 
a mule-track ! Our fixing c»ursidves here has answered rab 
mirably in one way, which we did not ant ir.ij)ate, namely, by 
being very convenient for fre([uent \isits from our chil- 
dren. 

Lew persons can have lived a more retired life than we 
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have done. Besides short visits to the houses of relations^ 
and occasionally to the sca::ide or elsewhere, we have gone 
nowhere. During the first part of our residence we went a 
little into society, and received a hnv friends here ; but my 
health almost always suffered from the excitement, violent 
shivering and vomiting attacks being thus brought on. I 
have therefore been comj)elled for many yirars to give up all 
dinner-parties ; and this has been somewhat of a de|)rivation 
to me, as such parties always put me into high spirits. Prom 
the same cause 1 have been able to invite here very few sci- 
entific a('(piainlan('es. 

My chief enjoyment and sole employment throughout life 
has been scientific wf/rk; an<l the exc itement from such work 
makes me for the time forget, or drives (|niti‘ away, my daily 
disc'omfort. 1 have therefore notliing to re('ord during 
llie rest of my life, except the jniblic ation of mv several 
hooks. Perha|)s a few details how they arose may be worth 
giviiig. 

.]/y srj ' cru / Publications , — In the early jetrt of 184.1, 
o])servations on the volcanic islands visited during the voyage 
of the Pcay;ic were juiblished. In 1845, ^ much pains 

in ('01 rec'ting a new’ edition of my ‘ journal of Researches,’ 
which was originally jiublished in iSp) as part of I'it/.-Roy’s 
work. 'I'he success of this, my first literary child, always 
tickles nu \anitv more than that of any of my other books. 
pA’cn to this day it sells steadily in hingland and the I nited 
States, and has been translated for the second tinu' into tier- 
man, and into hrem h and other languages, d'his success ot 
a book of trayels, espcadally of a sidentihc one, so many years 
after its first public'ation, is surprising, 'fen thous tnd ('o])ies 
haye been sold in ICngland of the >ec(nul edition. In 1S46 
my Mieological Obseryations on South Ameriv a ’-were pub- 
lished. I record in a little diary, whi( h I have always kcjU, 
(hat my three geologii'al books (‘ Cairal Reels’ included) con- 
sumed four and a half years’ stcvuly work : and now it is 
fen years since my return to Pinglaud. How much time have 
1 lost by illness?” I have nothing to say about these three 
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books except that to my surprise new editions have lately 
been called for.* 

In October, 1S46, I bei^an to work on ‘ C'irripedia.’ When 
on the ( oast of Chile, 1 found a most curious form, which 
burrowed into the shells of Com holepas, and whic h differed 
so much from all other Cirripedes that I had to form a new 
sub-order for its sole recejUion. I.ately an allied burrowing 
genus has l)een found on the shores of rortugal. 'I'o under- 
stand the structure of my new Cirrij)e(le I had to examine 
and dissect many of the common forms ; and this gradually 
led me on to take up tlie whole grou]). I worked steadily on 
this subject for the next eight years, and ultimately published 
two thick volumes,! describing all the known living s|)ecies, 
and two thin (piartos on the extinct s])e('ies. I do not doubt 
that Sir E. Lytton lluhver had me in his miml when he intro- 
duced in one of his novels a Professor Long, who had written 
two huge volumes on lim|)ets. 

Although I was employed during eight years on this 
work, yet I record in my diary that al)oiil two )’ears out of 
this time was lost by illness. On this account I went in i«S4.S 
for some months to Malvern for hydropathic' treatment, which 
did me much good, so that on my return home 1 was able to 
resume work. So muc h was I out of health that when my 
dear father clied on November p^th, 1S4S, I was unable to 
attend his funeral or to ac t as one of his exec uIcms. 

My work on the ('irripedia possesses, I think, considera- 
ble value, as besides clesc ribing several new and remarkable 
forms, 1 made <jut the homologies of the various jjarts — I dis- 
covered the cementing a|)j)aratus, though I blundered dread 
fully about the c ement glands — and lastly I proved the exist- 
ence in certain genera of mijuite male s c.om[)Iemental to ami 
parasitic on the hermaphrodites. 'I'his latter discovery La- 
at last been fidly confirmed ; though at one lime a (iermaa 

^ ‘ Gecjlog'.cal Ol)'icrvatioa';,' 2ii(l Kdil. 1876. ‘ Cural RccL,’ 2iul IM r 
1874. 

I ]*u\>lishc(l by the Kay Society. 
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writer was pleased to attribute the whole account to my fer- 
tile imagination. Ihe (drripedes form a highly varying and 
difficult group of species to class ; and my work was of con- 
siderable use to me, when I had to discuss in the 'Origin of 
Species ' the principles of a natural classiheation. Neverthe- 
less, I doubt whether the work was worth the consumption of 
so much time. 

hrom Septcmljer 1*^54 I devoted rny wliole time to arrang- 
ing my huge pile of notes, to oliserving, and to experiment- 
ing in relation to the transmutation of species. During the 
voyage of the 1 had ])een deeply impressed by disc ov- 

ering in the Pampean formation great fossil animals covered 
with armour like that on the existing armadillos ; secondly, 
by the manner in wliich closely allie<l animals replace one 
another in [iroceeding southwards over the Continent; and 
thirdly, by the South American character of most of the pro- 
ductions of tile (lalapagos archipelago, and more especially 
by the manner in which they differ slightly on eacdi island of 
the grou[) ; none of the islands a[>pearing to !>•.. very ancient 
in a geological sense. 

It was evident that such fac ts as these, as well as many 
others, could only be explained on the sujiposition that 
spec'ies gradualb’ bec'ome modified ; and the sul)ie('t haunted 
me. Hut it was e(}ually evident that neither the action of the 
surrounding conditions, nor the will ol the organisms (es])e- 
ciallv in the case of plants) could act'ount for ilie innumera- 
ble cases in which organisms of every kind are beaulitully 
adapteil to their habits of life — for instam e, a woodpecker or 
a tree-frog to climb trees, or a seed for disj)ersal by hooks or 
plumes. I had always been miudi stnu k by siudi adaptations, 
aid until these ('ould be explained it seemed to me almost 
useless to endeavour to ])rove by iiulireet evivleiiee that 
species have been modified. 

After my rcliirn to ICnglaml it apj)eared to 1110 that by 
following the example of I. veil in Cieohigv, and by ('ollei ting 
all fac ts whic'h bore* in anv way on the variation ot animals 
and plants under domestication and nature, some light might 
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perhaps be thrown on the whole subject. My first note-book 
was opened in July 1837. 1 worked on true Baconian prin- 

ciples, and without any theory collected facts on a wholesale 
scale, more esiiecially with respect to domesticated produc- 
tions, by printed emjuirics, by conv^ersation with skilful 
breeders and gardeners, and by extensive nxiding. When I 
see the list of books of all kinds which 1 read and abstracted, 
including whole series of Journals and 'I'ransactions, I am 
surprised at my industry. T soon perceived tliat selection 
was the keystone of man’s success in making useful races of 
animals and plants. But how selection could be applied to 
organisms living in a state of nature remained bn* some time 
a mystery to me. 

In Octolier 1838, that is, fifteen montlis after I had begun 
my systematic emitiiry, I hapjiened to read for amusement 
‘ Malthus on Pojiulation,’ and being well ))repared to appre- 
ciate the struggle for existence which everywhere goes on 
from long-('ontiiitie(l observation of the habits of animals and 
plants, it at once struck me that under these ('iiauimstances 
favourable variations would tend to be j)reserved, and unfa- 
vourable ones to be destroyed, d’he result of this would be 
the formation of new sjiecies. Here then I had at last got a 
theory by whic h to work ; but 1 was so anxious to avoid 
prejudice, that I determined not for some time to write even 
the briefest sketc h of it. In June 1842 I first allowed myself 
the satisfaction of writing a very brit‘f abstract of my theory 
in pencil in 35 ])ages ; and this was enlarged during the sum- 
mer of 1844 into one of 230 j)ages, which I had fairly copied 
out and still j)Ossess. 

But at that time! T overlooked one problem of great impor- 
tance ; and it is astonishing to me, except on the princij)le of 
Columbus and his egg, how I ('ould have overhujked it and 
its solution, 'fhis ])rol)lem is the tendem y in organic beings 
descended from the same stor:k to diverge in character as 
they become modified. 1’hat they have diverged greatly is 
obvious from the manner in which .sj)ecics of all kinds can be 
classed under genera, genera undcr^ families, families under 
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sub-orders and so forth ; and I can remember the very spot 
in the road, whilst in my carriage, when to my joy the solu- 
tion occurred to me ; and this was long after I had come to 
Down. The solution, as I believe, is that the modified off- 
spring of all dominant and increasing forms tend to become 
adajited to many and higlily diversified places in the economy 
of nature. 

Pearly in i<S56 I .yell advised me to write out my views 
pretty fully, and I began at once to do so on a scale three or 
four times as extensive as that which was afterwards followed 
in my ‘ Origin of Species ; ’ yet it was only an abstract of the 
materials which 1 had collected, and 1 got through about 
half the work on this scale. Ihit my plans were fiver- 
thrown, for early in the summer of i«S5<S Mr. \\\allace, who 
was then in the Malay an hijielago, sent me an essay On 
the 'Tendency of A'arieties to dejiart indefinitely from the 
Original 'Ty])e;” and this essay contained exactly the 
same theory as mine. Mr. Wallace ex])ressed the wish that 
if 1 thought well of his essay, 1 should send it to l.yell for 
perusal. 

I'he circ'iunstances under which I consented at the re- 
(piest of T.yell and Hooker to allow of an abstract from my 
MS., together with a letter to Asa (iray, dated Sejitember 5, 
i<S57, to be published at the same time with Wallace’s P>ssay, 
are given in the ‘ Journal of the Proceedings of the Pinnean 
Society,’ i«S5S, j). 45. I was at first very unwilling to consent, 
as I thought Mr. W'allace might consider my doing so un- 
justifiable, for I did not then know how generous and noble 
was his (iisj)osilion. The extract from my MS. and the letter 
to Asa (iray had neither been intended for jniblication, and 
were badly written. Mr. Walbu e’s essay, on the other hand, 
was admirably exjiressed and ([uite clear. Nevertheless, our 
joint jiroductions excited very little attention, and the only 
published notice of them which I lan remember was by 
Professor Haughton of Dublin, whose verdic t was that all 
that was new in them was false, and what was true was old. 
This shows how necessary it is that any new view should be 
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explained at considerable length in order to arouse public 
attention. 

In September 1858 I set to work by the strong advice of 
Lyell and Hooker to ])repare a volume on the transmutation of 
species, but was often interrupted l)y ill-heallh, and short visits 
to Dr. Lane's delightful hydropathic' establishment at Moor 
Park. I abstracted the MS. begun on a much larger scale in 
1856, and completed the volume on the same reduced scale. 
It cost me thirteen months and ten days’ hard labour. It was 
published under the title of the ‘ Origin of Species,’ in Novem- 
ber 1859. Though considerably added to and corrected in the 
later editions, it has remained substantially the same book. 

It is no doubt the chief work of my life. It was from the 
first highly successful, d'he first small t'dition of 1250 copies 
was sold on the day of uublicaticm, and a second edition of 
3000 copies soon afterwards. Sixteen thousand copies have 
now (1876) been sold in Kngland ; and considering how stiff 
a book it is, this is a large sale, ft has been translated into 
almost every European tongue, even into such languages as 
Spanish, bohemian, Polish, and Russian. It has also, acx'ord- 
ing to Miss Bird, b^'en translated into Ja])anese,* and is there 
much studied. E.vcn an essay in Hebrew has apj)eared on 
it, showing that the theory is contained in the Ohl Testa- 
ment ! The reviews were very numerous ; for some time I 
collected all that apj^eared on the ‘ Origin ’ and on my related 
books, and these amount (exc luding newspaj)er rev iews) to 
265 ; but after a time 1 gave uj) the attemj)l in despair. 
Many sej)arate essays and books on the subjec't have ap- 
peared ; and in Oermany a catalogue c)r bibliography on 
Darwinismus ” has appeared every year or two. 

The success of the 'Origin’ may, I think, be attributed in 
large part to my having long before written two condensed 
sketciies, and to my having finally abstracted a muc h larger 
manuscript, whic:h was itself an abstrac t. By this means i 
was enabled to select the more striking fac ts and c:onc'lusions. 


* Miss Bird is mislakcii, a-j I learn from Prof. Mil.sukuri. — F. 1 ). 
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1 had, also, during many years followed a golden rule, namely, 
that whenever a piil)lished fact, a new observation or thought 
came across me, wliich was opposed to my general results, to 
make a memorandum of it without fail and at once ; for 1 
had found by experience that such facts and thoughts were 
far more apt to escape from the memory than favourable 
ones. Owing to tliis habit, very few objections were raised 
against my views whicli 1 had not at least noticed and at- 
tempted to answer. 

It has sometimes Ijcen said that the success of the ‘Ori- 
gin ’ j)roved “ that the su]>ject was in the air,” or ‘‘ tliat men’s 
minds were jjrei)ared for it.” 1 do not think tliat this is 
strictly true, for I occasionally sounded not a few naturalists, 
and never ha])pened to c on\e across a single one who seemed 
to doubt al)')ut the j)ermai'»ence of sj^ccies. Even I. yell and 
Hooker, though they would listen with interest to me, never 
seemed to agree. 1 tried once or twice to explain to able 
men what I meant by Natural Selection, but signally failed. 
What T believe was strictly true is that innumerable well- 
ol)served facts were stored in the minds of naturalists reaily 
to take their pro])er places as soon as any theory which would 
receive them was sul'lici<.‘ntly explained. Another element in 
the siu:cess of the book was its moderate size: and this I (’)we 
to tile appearance of .Mr. \Vallace’s essay : had I ])iiblished 
on the scale in wliich 1 began to write in 1S56, the book 
would have been four or five times as large ns the ‘ Origin,’ 
and very few would have had the patiem e to read it. 

I gained much by my delay in ]>ublishing from al)Out 
ivS ^Q, when the theory was clearly conceived, to 1^59 ; and 1 
lost nothing by it, for 1 cared very little whether men at- 
tributed most originality to me or W allac e ; and his essay no 
doul.)t aided in the rec eption of the theory. 1 was fiirestalled 
in only one important ])oint, whicli my vanity has always 
niad(.‘ me regret, namely, the ex]>lanation by means of the 
Olacial jicriod of the presence of the same s])C('ies of ])lants 
and of some few animals on distant mountain summits and 
in the arctic regions, d'his view pleased me so much that I 
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wrote it out in extenso, and I believe that it was read by 
Hooker some years before E. P'orbes published his celebrated 
memoir'*' on the subject. In the very few points in which 
we differed, T still think that I was in the right. I have 
never, of course, alluded in print to my having independently 
worked out this view. 

Hardly any point gave me so much satisfatdion when I 
was at work on the ‘Origin,’ as the explanation of the wide 
difference in many classes between the embryo and the adult 
animal, and of the close resemblance of the embryos within 
the same class. No notice of this i)oint wns taken, as far as 
I remember, in the early reviews of the ‘ Origin,’ and I recol- 
lect expressing my surprise on this liead in a letter to Asa 
(iray. W'ithin late years several reviewers have given the 
whole credit to l^'ritz Miillerand Hiickel, wlio undt)u])tcdly 
have worked it out much more fully, and in some respects 
more correctly llian I did. I had materials for a. whole cha|)- 
ter on the subject, and 1 ought to have made the discussion 
longer ; for it is clear that 1 failed to impress my readers ; 
and he who succeeds in doing so deserves, in my o))inion, all 
the credit. 

This leads me to remark that I have almost always been 
treated honestly by my reviewers, passing over those without 
scientific knowledge as not worthy of notice. My views have 
often been grossly misre{;resented, l>itterly opj)osed and ridi- 
culed, but this has been generally <lone, as I believe, in good 
faith. On the whole 1 do not doubt that my works have been 
over and over again greatly overpraist-d. 1 rejoi( e that I have 
avoided controversies, and this I owe to I, yell, who many 
years ago, in reference to my geological wa)rks, strongly ad- 
vised me never to get entangled in a controversy, as it rarely 
did any good and caused a miserable loss of time and tem|)er. 

Whenever I have found out that I have blundered, or that 
my work has been imj)erfect, and when I have been t on- 
temptuoLisly criticised, and even wdien I have been over 
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praised, so that I have felt mortified, it has been my greatest 
comfort to say hundreds of times to myself that “ I have 
worked as hard and as well as I could, and no man can do 
more than this.” I remember when in Good Success Bay, 
in Tierra del Fuego, thinking (and, I believe, that .1 wrote 
home to the effect) that 1 could not employ my life belter 
than in adding a little to Natural Science. T'his 1 have done 
to the best of my abilities, and critics may say what they like, 
but they cannot destroy this conviction. 

During the two last months of 1859 I was fully occupied 
in preparing a second edition of the ‘ Origin,’ and by an 
enormous corres[)on(lence. On January ist, i860, I began 
arranging my notes for my work on the ‘ V'ariation of Ani- 
mals and Plants under I lomesticaition ; ’ but it was not pub- 
lished until the beginning of 1868 ; the delay having been 
caused partly by fre(juent illnesses, one of wliich lasted seven 
months, and j)avtly by licing tempted to i)ublish on other sub- 
jects which at the time interesteil me more. 

On May isth, 1862, my little book on the ‘Fertilisation of 
Orchids,’ which cost me ten months’ \vork, was jmblishcd : 
most of tlie facts had been slowly accumulated during several 
previous years*. During the summer of 1839, and, I believe, 
during the previous summer, I was led to attend to the cross- 
fertilisation of flowers by the aid of insects, from having come 
to the conclusion in my sj)eculalions on the origin of spei ics, 
that crossing ])layed an Important ])art in keeping specific 
forms constant. I attended to the subject more or less dur- 
ing every sulisequent summer; and my interest in it was 
greatly enhanced by having ])rocured and read in November 
1841, through the advic'e of Robert llrown, a co})y of C. K. 
Sjirengel’s wonderful book, ‘ Das entdea kte Geheimniss der 
Natur.’ For some years before 1862 1 had specially attended 
to the fertilisation of our British orchids ; and it seemed to 
me the best |)lan to prepare as ('omi)lete a treatise on this 
group of plants as well as T ('ould, rather than to utilise the 
great mass of matter which I had slowly collec ted with re- 
•Hpect to other plants. 
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My resolve proved, a wise one ; for since the appearance 
of my book, a surprising number of papers and separate 
works on the fertilisation of all kinds of (lowers have ap- 
peared : and these are far better done than I could possibly 
have effected. T'he merits of poor old Sprengel, so long 
overlooked, are now fully recognised many years after his 
death. 

During the same year I published in the ^ Journal of the 
Linnean Society ’ a pa})er On the Two Forms, or Dimor- 
phic Condition of Primula,” and during the next five years, 
five other pai)ers on dimorphic and trimorpluc plants. I do 
not think anything in my scientific life has given me so much 
satisfaction as making out the meaning of the structure of 
these plants. 1 had noticed in rNj,S or 1839 the dimorphism 
of Linum flavu)}!^ and had at first thought that it was merely 
a case of unmeaning variability. But on examining the com- 
mon species of Primula I found that the two forms were much 
too regular and constant to be thus viewed. I therefore be- 
came almost convim ed that the common cowslip and prim- 
rose were on the high road to become tlicecious ; — that the 
short pistil in the (me form, and the short stamens in the 
other form were tending towards abortion. The ])lants werf-^ 
therefore subjected under this j)oint of view to trial ; but as 
soon as the flowers with short j)istils fertilised with pollen 
from the short stamens, were found to yield more seeds than 
any other of the four jmssible unions, the abortion- theory was 
knocked on the head. Aftt;r some additional experiment, it 
became evident that the two forms, though, both were perfect 
hermaphrodites, bore almost the same relation to one another 
as do the two sexes of an ordinary animal. With Lythruin 
we have the still more wonderful case of three forms standing 
in a similar relation to one another. 1 afterwards found that 
the offspring from the union of two ]>lants belonging to the 
same forms jmesented a close and curious anahjgy with hy- 
brids from the union of two distinct species. 

In the autumn of 1864 I finished a loivg paper on ‘Climb 
ing plants,’ and sent it to the Linnean Society, 'bhe writing 
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of this paper cost me four months; but I was so unwell when 
1 received the proof-sheets that I was forced to leave them 
very badly and often obscurely expressed, I'he j)aper was 
little noticed, but when in 1875 it was corrected and published 
as a separate book it sold well. I was led to take up this sub- 
ject by reading a short paj^er by Asa (day, ])ublished in 1858. 
He sent me seeds, and on raising some plants I was so much 
fascinated and j)erplexed by the revolving movements of the 
tendrils and stems, which movements are really very simple, 
though a])i)earing at first sight very complex, that I i)rocured 
various other kinds of climbing plants, and studied the whole 
subject. I was all the more attracted to it, troni not being at 
all satisfied with the explanation which llenslow gave us in 
his lectures, about twining plants, namely, that they had a 
natural tendency to grow iij) in a s[)ire. This exj)lanation 
proved ipiite erroneous. Some of the ada])lations (lis])layed 
l.)y Climbing Plants are as beautiful as those of Orchids for 
ensuring cross-fertilisation. 

My ‘ Variation oi .\nimals and Plants under Domestii'a- 
tion ’ was begun, as already stated, in the beginning of 1860, 
but was not |)ublished until the beginning nf 1868. U was a 
big l)ook, and ('ost me four years and two months’ hard labour. 
It gives all my observations and an immense number of facts 
colleeted from various soun es, about our domestic' produc- 
tions. In tile second volume the causes and laws of variation, 
inheritance, iS:c'., are disc ussed as far as our present state of 
knowledge ])erinits. 'Towards the end of th.e work I give my 
well-abused liyj)c)thesis of Pangenesis. An iin\ eriliecl ]iy])Ollie- 
sis is of little or no value : but if any one should hereatler be 
led to make ol)servations bv which some such l\ypc)thcsis 
<'(>alcl be established, I shall have done go()d servic e, as an 
astonisliing number of isolated facts can be thus ( onnected 
T)gether and rendc'red intc-lligibh*. In 1S75 a sec'cmd and 
largely corrected edition, which cc^st me a good deal ot labour, 
was biought out. 

My ‘Desc'cnt of Man ’ was published in Pebrtiaiy, 1871. 

soon as I had become, in the year 1837 cn* 1S38, convinced 
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that species wore mutable productions, I could not avoid the 
belief that man must come under the same law. Accordingly 
I collected notes on the subject for my own satisfaction, and 
not for a long lime with any intention of publishing. Although 
in the ‘Origin of Species* the derivation of any particular 
sj)ecies is never discussed, yet 1 thought it best, in order that 
no honoural)!e man should accuse me of concealing my views, 
to add that by the work “light would be thrown on the origin 
of man and his history.** It would have been useless and in- 
jurious to the success of the book to have i)araded, without 
giving any evidence, my conviction with res])eci to his origin. 

But when 1 found that many naturalists fully accepted the 
doctrine of the evolution of species, it seemed tome advisable 
to work u[) such notes as I jiossessed, and to publish a special 
treatise on the origin of man. 1 was the more glad to do so, 
as it gave me an oj)i)ortunity of fully discussing sexual selec- 
tion — a sul.)jcct which had always greatly interested me. This 
subject, and that of the variation of our domestic productions, 
together with the causes and laws of variation, inheritance, 
and the intercrossing of plants, are the sole subje('ts which I 
have been al)le to write about in full, so as to usij all the ma- 
terials which I have ('ollected. The ‘Descent of Man* took 
me three years to write, but then as usual some of this time 
was lost by ill health, and some was consumed by prejiaring 
new editions and other minor works. A second and largely 
corrected edition of the ‘ Descent ’ appeared in 1874. 

My book on the ‘ lOxjnession of the Emotions in Men and 
Animals ’ was jiublished in the autumn of i<S72. I had in- 
tended to give only a chapter'on the subject in the ‘ Des<'ent 
of Man,* hut as soon as 1 began to pul my notes together, 1 
saw that it would require a separate treatise. 

My first child was born on December 27th, 1839, and I at 
once commenced to make notes on the first dawn of the vari 
ous expressions which he exhibited, for I felt convinced, even 
at this early period, that the most complex and fine shades of 
expression must all have had a gradual and natural origin. 
During the summer of the following year, ICS40, I read Sir C 
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Beirs admirable work on expression, and this greatly increased 
the interest which I felt in the subject, though I could not at 
all agree with his belief that various muscles had been spe- 
cially created for the sake of expression. From this time for- 
ward I occasionally attended to the subject, both with respect 
to man and our domesticated animals. My book sold largely; 
5267 copies having been disposed of on the day of publication. 

In the summer of i<S6o I was idling and resting near Hart- 
field, where two species of I )rosera abound ; and I noticed 
that numerous insects had been entraj)[)cd by the leaves. I 
carried home some plants, and on gis ing them insects saw the 
movements of the tentacles, and this made me think it proba- 
ble that the insects were caught for some special purpose. 
Fortunately a c:nicial test occurred to me, that of placing a 
large number of leaves in various nitrogenous and non-nitro- 
genous fluids of ecpial density ; and as soon as 1 found that 
the former alone excited energetic movements, it was obvious 
that here was a fine new field for investigation. 

During siibsecpient years, whenever 1 had leisure, I pur- 
sued my experiments, and my book on ‘ rnse('tiv(.)rous Plants’ 
was pulflished in J\dy 1S75 — that is, sixteen years after my 
first observations. 'The delay in this case, as with all my 
other books, has been a great advantage to me; for a man 
after a long inter\ al can i ritii ise his own work, almost as well 
as if it were that of another ])(‘rson. 'The tact that a plant 
should se( rele, when pr()j)erly excited, a fluid containing an 
acid and ferment, (doselv analogous to the digestive fluid of 
an animal, was cert. a ini v a remark.d>le disc'overy. 

Huring this autumn of 1876 I shall publish on the ‘ Effects 
of Cross and Self- h'ertilisati«)n in the \\‘getable Kingdom.’ 
Phis book will form a complement to that (ua the ‘ fertilisa- 
tion of Orchids,’ in whii'h I showed how ])erfe('t were the 
means for cross-fertilisation, and here 1 shall show how im- 
portant are the results. 1 was led to make, during eleven 
years, the numerous experiments recorded in this volume, by 
a mere accidental observation ; and indeed it reipiired the 
‘tecident to be repeated before my attention was thoroughly 
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aroused to the remarkable fact that seedlings of self- fertilised 
parentage arc inferior, even in the first generation, in height 
and vigour to seedlings of cross-fertilised parentage. 1 hope 
also to republish a revised edition of my book on Orchids, 
and hereafter my pa[)ers on dimorphic and trimorphic plants, 
together with some additional observations on allied points 
which I never have had time to arrange. My strength will 
then probably be exhausted, and I shall be ready to exclaim 
Nunc dimittis.” 

Wntten ^^ay \st, i88i. — ‘ Tlie Effects of (toss and Self- 
Fertilisation ’ was published in the autumn of 1876; and the 
results there arri\ ed at ex[)lain, as I believe', the endless and 
wonderful contrivances for the transportal of j)ollen from one 
plant to another of the same s])e( ies. I now believe, however, 
chielly from tlie observations of Hermann xM tiller, that I ought 
to liave insisted more strongly than I did on the many adajita- 
tions for self-fertilisation ; though I was well aware of many 
such adaptations. A mm h enlarged edition of my Vf'ertilisa- 
tion of Orchids’ was jiublished in 1877. 

In tliis same year ‘The Different Forms of flowers, i^vc.,’ 
appeared, and in 1880 a second editioji. 'This book c onsists 
chielly of the several jiapers on I leterostyled Howers originally 
published by tlie Linnean Society, corrected, with nuudi new 
matter added, together with observations on some other cases 
in which tlie same jilant bears two kinds of Howers. As be- 
fore remarked, no little discovery of mine ever gave me so 
much jdeasure as the making out the meaning ol heteroslyled 
flowers. rile results of c rossing such flowers in an illegiti- 
mate manner, I believe to be very important, as bearing on 
the sterility of hybrids ; alihoiigh these results have been 
notic:ed by only a few persons. 

In 1879, 1 had a translation of Dr. Isrnst Krause’s ‘ Fife ot 
Erasmus Darwin’ published, ancj I added a sketch of his 
character and habits from material in my possession. Many 
persons have been niiicli interested by this little life, and I 
am surprised that only 800 or 900 cojiies were sold. 

In 1880 I published, with [my son^ Frank’s assistance, our 
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‘Power of Movement in Plants.’ This was a tough piece of 
work. The book bears somewhat the same relation to my 
little book on ‘Climbing Plants,’ which ‘Cross-Fertilisation’ 
did to the ‘ Fertilisation of Orchids ; ’ for in accordance with 
the principle of evolution it was impossible to account for 
climbing plants having been developed in so many widely 
different groups unless all kinds of plants possess some slight 
})Ower of movement of an analogous kind, d'his I proved to 
be the case ; and I was further led to a rather wide general- 
isation, viz. that the great and important classes of move- 
ments, excited by light, the attraction of gravity, ^Sic., are all 
modified forms of the fundamental movement of circumnuta- 
tion. It has always pleased me to exalt plants in the scale of 
organised beings ; and I therefore felt an especial jdeasure in 
showing how many and what admirably well adapted move- 
ments the tip of a root possesses. 

I have now (May i, iSSi) sent to the ])rinters the MS. of 
a little book on ‘'The f'ormation of Vegetable Mould, through 
the .Action of Worms.’ 'This is a subject of l)ut small im- 
|)ortance ; and I know not whether it will interest any readers,"^ 
but: it has interested me. It is the comj)letion of a short 
pajier read before the Ceological Society more than forty 
years ago, and has revived old geological thoughts. 

i iiave now mentioned all the books which 1 have pub- 
lished, and these have been the milestones in my life, so 
that little remains to be said. I am not conscious of any 
change in my mind during the last thirty years, excei)ting in 
one ])oint presently to be mentioned ; mu-, indeed, couUl any 
change have been ex})ected unless one of general deteri(wation. 
But my lather lived to his eighty-third year with his mind as 
lively as ever it was, and all his famdties undimiru'd ; and I 
hoj)e that I may die before my mind fails to a sensible ex- 
tent. 1 think that 1 have bec'ome a little more skilful in 
guessing right explanations and in devising ex})erimental 

* Between Novemher iS8i ami Kehruary 1S8.4, copies have been 
sold. 
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tests ; but this may probably be the result of mere practice, 
and of a larger store of knowledge. I have as much difficulty 
as ever in expressing myself clearly and concisely ; and this 
difficulty has caused me a very great loss of time ; l)ut it has 
had the compensating advantage of forcing me to think long 
and intently about every sentence, and thus I have been led 
to see errors in reasoning and in my own observations or 
those of others. 

There seems to be a sort of fatality in my mind leading 
me to put at first my statement or projiosition in a wrong or 
awkward form. Formerly I used to think about my sen- 
tences before writing them down ; but for several years 1 have 
found that it saves time to scrilible in a vile hand whole jiages 
as ipiickly as 1 ])ossil)ly can, contracting halt the words ; and 
then correct deliberately. Sentences thus scribliled down 
are often better ones than 1 could have written deliberately. 

Having said thus mucli about my manner of writing, I 
will add that with my large IBooks I spend a good deal of 
time over the general arrangement of the matter. I first 
make tlie rudest outline in two or three pages, and then a 
larger one in several jiages, a few words or one word stand- 
ing for a whole discussion or series of fac ts. Each one of 
these headings is again enlarged and oftem transferred be- 
fore I begin to write in ^.vAv/a'c. As in several of my books 
fac ts observed by others have been very extensively used, 
and as I have alwavs liad several cpiite distinc t subjects in 
hand at the same time, I may mention that I kc^ep from 
thirty to forty large j)ortfc)Iic)s, in c ahinets with labelled 
shelves, into which I c an at once put a detached referenc:c 
or memorandum. I liave bought many books, and at their 
ends I make an index of all the facts that concern my work ; 
or, if the book is not my own, write out a separate abstract, 
and of such abstracts I have a large drawer full. before 
beginning on any sid)ject I look to all the shc)rt indexes and 
make a general ancl classified index, and by taking the one 
or more prof)er ])ortf()lios I have all the iidormaticm collected 
during my life ready for use. ' 
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I have said that in one respect ray mind has changed 
during the last twenty or thirty years. Up lo the age of 
thirty, or beyond it, poetry of many kinds, such as the works 
of Milton, (iray, Byron, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Shelley, 
gave me great pleasure, and even as a schoolboy 1 took 
intense delight in Shakespeare, esi)e(:ially in the historical 
plays. 1 have also said that formerly pictures gave me con- 
siderable, and music very great delight, but now for many 
years I cannot endure to read a line of poetry: I have tried 
lately to read Shakespeare, and found it so intolerably dull 
that it nauseated me. 1 have also almost lost my taste for 
pictures or music. Music generally sets me thinking too en- 
ergetically on what I have been at work on, instead of giving 
me pleasure. 1 retain some taste for fine scenery, but it docs 
not cause me the exciuisite delight wliich it formerly did. 
On the other hand, novels which arc works of the imagina- 
tion, though not of a very high order, have been for years 
a wonderful relief and pleasure to me, and I often bless all 
novelists. A surprising number have been read aloud to me, 
and I like all if moderately good, and if they do not end un- 
ha[)pily — a<gainst which a law ought to be ])assed. A novel, 
according to my taste, does not (ome into the first class 
unless it contains some jierson whom one can thoroughly 
love, and if a pretty woman all the better. 

d’his curivuis and lamentable loss of the higher aesthetic 
tastes is all the odder, as books on history, biographies, and 
travels (imlejicndently of any seientuic tac ts which they may 
( ontain), and essays on all sorts ot subjects interest me as 
miK h as ever they did. My mind seems to have bec'ome a 
kind of machine for grinding general laws out of large collec- 
tions of fac'ts, l)iit why this should have caused the alroplu' 
of that jiart of the brain alone, on which the higlier tastes 
de])ond, 1 cannot com'cive. A man with a mind more highly 
organised or better constituted than mine, would not, 1 sup- 
pose, have thus suffered ; and if I had to live my lite again, 
J would have made a rule to read some ])oetry and listen to 
'oiue music at least once every week ; tor perhaps the parts 
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of my brain now atrophied would thus have been kept active 
through use. The loss of these tastes is a loss of happiness, 
and may possibly l)e injurious to the intellect, and more 
probably to the moral character, by enfeebling the emotional 
part of our nature. 

My books have sold largely in Phigland, have been trans- 
lated into many languages, and passed through several 
editions in foreign countries. J have heard it said that 
the success of a work abroad is the best test of its endur- 
ing value. T doubt whether this is at all trustworthy ; but 
judged by this standard my name ought to last for a few 
years. 'Therefore it may be worth while to try to analyse 
the mental (pialities and the conditions on which my suc- 
cess has depended ; though I am aware that no man can do 
this correctly. 

I have no great (piickness of apprehension or wit which is 
so remarkable in some clever men, for instance, Huxley. I 
am therefore a ])Oor critic : a paper or book, wlten first read, 
generally excites my admiration, and it is only after consider- 
able reflection that I perceive the weak points. My power to 
follow a long and purely abstract train of thought is very 
limited; and therefore I could never liave sut'cecilcd with 
metaphysics or mathematics. My memory is extensive, yet 
hazy; it suffices to make me cautious by vaguely telling me 
that I have ol_)served or read something o})j)osed to the con- 
clusion which I am drawing, or on the other hand in favour 
of it ; and after a time I can generally recollect where to 
search for my authority. So poor in one sense is my memory, 
that 1 have never been able* to remember for more than a few 
days a single date or a line f)f j)oetry. 

Some of my critics have' .said, Oh, he is a good observer, 
but he has no power of reasoning! ” 1 do not think that this 

can l)e true, for tlje ‘ Origin of Speedes ’ is one long argument 
from the beginning to the end, an<l it has convinced not a 
few aide men. No one could have written it without having 
some power c*f reasoning. I hav(' a fair share of invention, 
and of common sense or judgnu'nt, such as every fairly sue- 
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cessfiil lawyer or doctor must have, but not, I believe, in any 
higher degree. 

On the favourable side of the balance, I think that I am 
superior to the common run of men in noticing things which 
easily escape attention, and in observing them carefully. 
My industry has been nearly as great as it could have been 
in the observation and collection of facts. What is far more 
important, my love of natural science has been steady and 
ardent. 

This pure love has, lujwever, been much aided by the 
ambition to be esteemed by my fellow naturalists. From my 
early youth I have had the strongest desire to understand or 
explain whatever I observed, — that is, to grouj) all facts 
under some general laws. T'hese causes combined have 
given me the patience to rellect or ponder for any number 
of years over any unexplained problem. As far as I can 
judge, I am not apt to follow l)lin(lly the lead of other men. 
1 have steadily endeavouretl to keep my mind free so as to 
give u\) any hypothesis, however miudi l)eloved (and T cannot 
resist forming one on every s\d)je( t), as soon as fac'ts are 
shown to be op])osed to it. Indeed, I have luid no choice 
but to act in this manner, for with the exce})tion of the ("oral 
Reefs, I cannot remember a single first-formed hypothesis 
which had not after a time to be given u]) or greatly modified. 
This has naturally led me to distrust greatly devlm tive reason- 
ing in the mixed sc iences. On the c'lther hand, 1 am not 
very sc eptical, — a frame of mind whicli 1 belic've to be inju- 
rious to the progress of sc ienc e. A good deal of sce])tic'ism 
in a sc ientific man is advisable tea avoid muc h loss of time, 
but I ha\e met witli not a few men, who, I feel sure, have 
often thus been deterred from experiment or observations, 
whic h would have proved directly or indirectly serviceable. 

In illustration, I will give the oddest case wliic'h I have 
known. A gentleman (who. as T afterwards heard, is a good 
loeal botanist) wrote to me from the Eastern counties that 
the seed or beans of the comme^n fielcl-bcain had this year 
everywhere grown on the wrong side of the pod. 1 wrote 
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back, asking for further information, as I did not understand 
what was meant; but I did not receive any answer for a very 
long time. 1 then saw in two newspapers, one published in 
Kent and the other in Yorkshire, paragra})hs stating that it 
was a most remarkable fact that ^^the beans this year had all 
grown on the wrong side.’* So I thought there must be some 
foundation for so general a statement. Accordingly, I went 
to my gardener, an old Kentish man, and asked him whether 
he had heard anything about it, and he answered, “ Oh, no, 
sir, it must be a mistake, for the beans grow on the wrong 
side only on leap-year, and this is not lea|)-year/’ 1 then 
asked him how they grew in common years and how on leap- 
years, but soon found that he knew absolutely nothing of how 
they grew at any time, but he stuc k to his belief. 

After a time 1 heard from my first informant, who, with 
many apologies, said that he should not have written to me 
had he not heard the statement from several intelligent farm- 
ers ; but that he had since sjmken again to every one of them, 
and not one knew in the least what he had himself meant. 
So that here a belief — if indeed a statement with no definite 
idea attached to it can be c alled a belief — had spread over al- 
most tlie whole of England witlumt any vestige of evidence. 

1 have known in the course of my life only three inten- 
tionally falsified statements, and one of these may have been 
a hoax (and tliere have been several scientific: hoaxes) which, 
however, took in an Amcric:an Agricultural Journal. It re- 
lated to the formation in Holland of a new breed of oxen by 
the crossing of clistinc:t sjiecies of Bos (some of which I hap- 
pen to know are sterile togrther), and the author had the im- 
puclenc:e to state that he had c orresponded with me, and that 
I had been deeply im[-rcssed with the imjiortance of his re- 
sult. 'idle article was sent to me by the eclitor of an English 
Agricultural journal, asking for my cj|)inion before republish- 
ing it. 

A second case was an ac:c:ount of several varieties, raised 
by the author from several spcc:ies of Erimula, whic.h had 
spontaneously yielded a full com])Iement of seed, although 
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the parent plants had been carefully protected from the ac- 
cess of insects. This account was published before I had dis- 
covered the meaning of heterostylism, and the whole state- 
ment must have been fraudulent, or there was neglect in ex- 
cluding insects so gross as to be scarcely ('redible. 

The third case was more curious: Mr. Huth published in 
his book on ^ Consanguineous Marriage ’ some long extracts 
from a Lelgian author, who stated that he had interbred rab- 
bits in the closest manner for very many generations, without 
the least injurious effects. The account was published in a 
most respe('table Journal, that of the Royal Society of Bel- 
gium ; but I could not avoid feeling doubts — I hardly know 
why, except that there were no accidents of any kind, and my 
experience in breeding animals made me think this very im- 
probable. 

So with much hesitation I wrote to Professor Van Ben- 
eden, asking him whether the author was a trustworthy man. 

1 soon heard in answer that the Society had been greatly 
shoc ked by discovering that the whole account was a fraud.* 
The writer had been public ly challenged in the Journal to 
say where he had resided and kej)l his large stoc k of rabbits 
while carrying on his experiments, which must have con- 
sumed several years, and no answer could be extracted from 
him. 

My habits are methodical, and this has l)een of not a little 
use for my j)articular line of work. Lastlv, 1 have had am])le 
leisure from not having to earn my own bread. Even ill- 
health, though it has annihilated several years of my life, has 
saved me from the distractions of society and amusement. 

'rinnefore my success as a man of science, whatever this 
may have amounted to, has U'cn determined, as far as T can 
judge, by comj)lex and diversified mental (jualities and con- 
ditions. Of these, the most imjiortant have been — the love 

I 1k' falsc-ncs^ of llu* publislu-d statonu'nts j'ni which Mr. Huth relied 
uas Ix'cn pointed out hy liimself i]) a slip inserted in all the copies of his 
hook which then remained unsold. 
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of science — unbounded patience in long reflecting over any 
subject — industry in observing and collecting facts — and a 
fair share of invention as well as of common sense. With 
such moderate abilities as I possess, it is truly surprising that 
1 should have influenced to a considerable extent the belief 
of scientific men on some important points. 
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REMINISCKNCKS OF MY FA^i^KR’s F.VERVDAY LIFE. 

It is niy wisli in the present eb ipter to ^ive some idea of 
my father’s everyday life. It has seemed to me that I might 
carry out this object in the form of a rough sketch of a day’s 
life at Down, inter>persed witli such recollections as are called 
up by the record. Many of these recollections, which have a 
meaning for those who knew my father, will seem colourless 
or trilling to strangers. Nevertheless, 1 give them in the hope 
that they may help to [)reserve that impression of his personal- 
ity which remains on the minds of those who knew and loved 
him — an impression at once so vivid and so untranslatable 
into words. 

Of his i)ersonal appearance (in these days of multiplied 
})hotogra])hs) it is hardly nec essary to say much. He was 
about six feet in height, but scarcely looked so tall, as he 
stoo])ed a good <le»d ; in later days he yielded to the stoop ; 
hut I can remember seeing him long ago swinging his arms 
hack to open out his chest, and holding himself upright with 
a jerk. He ga\'e one the idea that he had been ac tive rather 
than streang ; his shoulcU*rs wc*re not broa.d for his height, 
though c'ertainlv^ not narrow. .\s a young man he must have 
had much endiiranc'e, for on one ol the shore* excursions from 
the />Vv^g/c, when all were suffering from want of water, he was 
one of the two who were bc'tter able than the rest to struggle 
on in searc h of it. .\s a boy he was active, and could jump 
a bar placed at the height of the “ Adam’s apple ” in his 
neck. 
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He walked with a swinging action, using a stick heavily 
shod with iron, which he struck loudly against the ground, 
producing as lie went round the Sand-walk at Down, a 
rhythmical click which is Avith all of us a very distinct re- 
membrance. As he returned from the midday walk, often 
carrying the waterproof or cloak which had j^roved too hot, 
one could sec that the swinging step Avas kept up by some- 
thing of an effort. Indoors his step Avas often slow and 
lal)Oured, and as he went upstairs in the afternoon he might 
be heard mounting the stairs Avith a heavy footfall, as if each 
step were an effort. When interested in his work he moved 
about (piickly and easily enough, and often in the middle of 
dictating he Avent eagerly into the hall to get a pinch of snuff, 
leaving the study door open, and calling out the last Avords of 
his sentence as he went. Indoors he sometimes used an oak 
stick like a little alpenstock, and this was a sign that he felt 
giddiness. 

In s])ite of his strength and activity, I think he must 
ahvays have had a clumsiness of movement. He Avas natu- 
rally tiAvkAvard Avith his hands, and was unable to draw at all 
well.^ This he always regretted much, and he frequently 
urged the paramount necessity of a yo\ing naturalist making 
himself a good draughtsman. 

He could dissect Avell under the simple microscope, but I 
think it was by dint of his great patience and carefulness. It 
Avas characteristic of him that he thought many little bits of 
skilful dissection something almost superhuman. He used to 
speak Avith admiration of the skill Avith Avhich he saAv New- 
port dissect a humble bee, gettinf^ out the nervous system 
Avith a fcAv cuts of a line pair of scissors, held, as my father 
used to shoAV, with the elbow raised, and in an attitude Avhich 
certainly would render great steadiness necessary. He used 
to consider cutting sections a great feat, and in the last year 
of his life, widi wonderful energy, took the pains to learn t<A 

* 'I 'lo figure r(.*prescnting ihc aggregated ccll-contonls in ‘Inscrlivn- 
rous Plants’ was ^Irawn t>y him. ^ 
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cut sections of roots and leaves. His hand was not steady 
enough to hold the object to be cut, and he employed a 
common microtome, in vvhicli the pith for holding the object 
was clamped, and the razor slid on a glass surface in making 
the sections. He used to laugh at himself, and at his own 
skill in section-cutting, at which he would say he was ^‘speech- 
less with admiration.” On the other hand, he must have had 
accuracy of eye and power of co-ordinating his movements, 
since he was a good shot with a gun as a young man, and as 
a boy was skilful in throwing. He once killed a hare sitting 
in the flower-garden at Shrewsbury by throwing a marble at 
it, and, as a man, he once killed a cross-beak with a stone. 
He was so unhappy at having uselessly killed the cross-beak 
that he did not mention it for years, and then explained that 
he should never have thrown at it if he had not felt sure that 
his old skill had gone from him. 

\Vhe\^ walking he had a fidgelling movement with his 
fingers, whi('h he has described in one ol‘ his \.>ooks as the 
habit of an old man. When he sat still he often took hold of 
one wrist with the other hand ; he sat with his legs crossed, 
and from being so thin they could be crossed very far, as 
may be seen in one of the photograj)hs. He had liis chnir in 
the study and in the drawing-room raised so as to be much 
higher than ordinary chairs; this was done because sitting on 
a low or even an ordinary chair caused him some discomfort. 
vVe used to laugh at him for making his tall drawing-room 
chair still higher by j)Utting footstools on it, and then neu- 
tralising the result i)y resting his feet on another chair. 

His beard was full and almost unlrimmed; the hair being 
grey and white, fine rather than coarse, and wavy or frizzled, 
ilis moustache was somewhat disfigured by being cut short 
and scpiare across. He became very bald, having only a 
fringe of dark hair behind. 

His face was ruddy in colour, and this perha])S made 
pc()j)le think him less of an invalid than he was. He wrote 
to Dr. Hooker (June i iS.pj), “ Kverv one tells me that I 
look (jiiito blooming and beautiPf! ; and most tliink [ am 
7 
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shamming, but you have never been one of those.” And it 
must be remembered that at this time he was miserably ill, 
far worse than in later years. His eyes were bluish grey 
under deep overhanging brows, with thick bushy projecting 
eyebrows. His high forehead was much wrinkled, but other- 
wise his face was not much marked or lined. His expression 
showed no signs of the continual discomfort he suffered. 

When he was excited with ])leasant talk his whole manner 
was wonderfully bright and animated, and his face shared to 
the full in the general animation. His laugh was a free and 
sounding ])eal, like that of a man who gives himself symjm- 
thetically and with enjoyment to the person and the thing 
which have amused him. He often used some sort of gesture 
with his laugh, lifting up his hands or bringing one down with 
a slap. I think, generally speaking, he was given to gesture, 
and often used his hands in explaining anything (c. the 
fertilisation of a Hower) in a way that seemed rather an aid 
to himself than to the listener. He did this on occasions 
when most ])eo])le would illustrate their ex])lanations by 
mean.s of a rough pencil sketch. 

He wore dark clothes, of a loose and easy fit. Of late 
years he gave up the tall hat even in London, and wore a 
soft black one in winter, and a big straw hat in summer. His 
usual out-of-doors dress was the short cloak in which Elliot 
and Fry’s ])hotograph represents him leaning against the 
pillar of the verandah. Two j)eculiarities of his indoor dress 
were that he almost always wore a shawl over his shoulders, 
and that he had great loose cloth boots lined with fur which 
he could slip on over his indoor shoes. lake most delicate 
people he suffered from heat as w ell as from chilliness ; it 
WMS as if he could not hit the balance between too hot and 
too cold ; often a mental cause would make him too hot, .so 
that he would take off his coat if anything went wrong in the 
course of his w'ork. 

He rose early, chiefly because he could not lie in bed, and 
f think he would have liked to get up earlier than he did. 
Fie took a short turn before breakfast, a habit which began 
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when he went for the first lime to a water-cure establishment. 
This habit he kept up till almost the end of his life. I used, 
as a little boy, to like going out with him, and I have a vague 
sense of the red of the winter sunrise, and a recollection of 
tlie pleasant companionship, and a certain honour and glory 
in it. He used to delight me as a boy by telling me how, in 
still earlier walks, on dark winter mornings, he had once or 
twice met foxes trotting home at the dawning. 

After breakfasting alone about 7 ‘45, he went to work at 
once, considering the hour between <S and 9*30 one of his 
best working times. At 9‘3o he came into the drawing-room 
for his letters — rejoicing if the post was a light one and being 
sometimi's much worried if it was not. He would then hear 
any family letters read aloud as he lay on the sofa. 

'The reading aloud, which also included ])art of a novel, 
lasted till about half-i)ast ten, wlicn lie went back to work 
till twelve or a (luarter ])ast. By this time he considered his 
day’s work over, and would often say, in a satisfied voice, 
done a good day’s work.” He then went out of doors 
whether it was wet or fine ; Polly, his white terrier, went with 
him in fair weather, but in rain she refused or might be seen 
hesitating in the verandah, with a mixed expression of disgust 
and shame her own want of courage ; generally, however, 
her conscience carried the day, and as soon as he was evi- 
dently gone she could not bear to stay beliind. 

My father was always fond of dogs, and as a young man 
had the pmver of stealing away the affec'tions of his sister’s 
pets ; at C’ambridge, he won the love of his cousin W. 1 ). 
Fox’s dog, and this may perha])S have been the little beast 
which used to creep down inside his bed and sleej) at the 
foot every night. My father had a surly dog, who was de- 
voted to him, but unfriendly to every one else, and when he 
came back from the voyage, the tU)g remembered 

him, but in a curious way, which my father was fond of tell- 
ing. He went into the yard and shouted in his old manner; 
the dog rushed out and sm. oft with him on liis walk, show- 
ing no more emotion or excitement than if the same thing 
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had happened the day before, instead of five years ago. 
This story is made use of in the ‘ Descent of Man,’ 2nd Edit., 
P. 74. 

In my memory there were only two dogs which had much 
connection with my father. One was a large black and white 
half-bred retriever, called bob, to which we, as children, were 
much devoted, lie was the dog of whom the story of the 
^‘hot-house face ” is told in the ‘ Exi)ression of the Pmiotions.’ 

But the dog most closely associated with my father was 
the above-mentioned Polly, a rough, white fox-terrier. She 
was a sh:irj>'witte(l, affectionate dog ; when her master was 
going away on a journey, she always discovered the fact by 
the signs of packing going on in the study, and became low- 
spirited accordingly. She began, too, to be excited by seeing 
the study prepared for his return home. She was a cunning 
little creature, and used to treinlde or put on an air of misery 
when my father j)assed, while she was wailing for dinner, just 
as if she knew that he would say (as he did often say) that 
‘‘she was famishing.” My father used to make her catch 
biscuits off her nose, and had an affectionate and mock- 
solemn way of ex])laining to her before-hand thit she must 
“be a very good girl.” She had a mark on her back where 
she had been Inirnt, and where the h.air had re-grown red 
instead of white, and my father used to ('ommend her for 
this tuft of hair as being in accordance with his theory of 
pangenesis; her fatln*r had been a red bull-terrier, thus the 
red hair appearing after the burn showed the jjresence of 
latent red geinrnules. He was delightfully tender to Polly, 
and never showed any impatience at the attentions she re- 
quired, such as to be let in at the door, or out at the veran- 
dah window, to bark at “naughty peoi)le,” a self-imposed 
duty she much enjoyed. She died, or rather had to be killed, 
a few days after his death.* 


* The basket in which slie usually lay curled up near the fire in his 
study is faithfully represented in xMr. Parson's drawing, “ The Study at 
Down,” lacing page 10 1 . ' 
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My father’s midday walk generally began by a call at the 
greenhouse, where he looked at any germinating seeds or 
experimental plants which required a casual examination, but 
he hardly ever did any serious observing at this time. 'I'hcn 
he went on for his constitutional — either round the ‘‘ Sand- 
walk,” or outside his own grounds in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the house. The ‘‘Sand-walk” was a narrow 
strip of land li acres in extent, with a gravel- walk round it. 
On one side of it was a broad old shaw with fair-sized oaks 
in it, which made a sheltered shady walk ; the other side was 
separated from a neighbouring grass field hy a low (juickset 
hedge, over which you could look at what view there was, a 
quiet little valley losing itself in the upland country towards 
the edge of the Westerham hill, with hazel coi)pice and larch 
wood, the remnants of what was once a large wood, stretch- 
ing away to the Westerham road. 1 have heard my father 
say that the charm (d‘ this simjile little valley helj)ed to make 
him settle at Down. 

The Sand-walk was ])lanted by my father with a variety 
of trees, such as hazel, alder, lime, hornbeam, birc'h, ])rivet, 
and dogwood, and with a long line of hollies all down the 
exposed side. In earlier times he took a certain number of 
turns every day, and used to ('oiint them by means of a heap 
of flints, one of wbn h he kic ked out e)n the ].)ath each time 
he passed. Of late years 1 think he did not keep to any 
fixed numlier of turns, but took as many as he felt strength 
for. 'file Sand-walk was our ])lay-ground as children, and 
here \ve continually saw my father as he walked round. He 
liked to see wdiat w^e were doing, and w^as e\ er ready to sym- 
pathize in any fun that was going on. It is c urious to think 
how, with regard to the Sand-walk in connection wdlh my 
father, my earliest recollections coincide wdth my latest ; it 
shows how unvarying his habits have been. 

Sometimes when alone he stood still or w^alked stealthily 
to observe birds or beasts. It was on one of these occasions 
that some young squirrels ran u]) his back and legs, wdiile 
their mother barked at them in an agony from the tree. He 
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always found birds’ nests even up to the last years of his life, 
and we, as children, considered that he had a special genius 
in this direction. In his quiet prowls he came across the less 
common birds, but I fancy he used to conceal it from me, as 
a little boy, l)ecause he observed the agony of mind which I 
endured at not having seen the siskin or goldfinch, or what- 
ever it miglit have been. He used to tell us liow, when he 
was cree[)ing noiselessly along in the Big-Woods,’' he came 
upon a fox asleep in the daytime, which was so much aston- 
ished that it took a good stare at him before it ran off. A 
Spitz dog which accompanied him showed no sign of excite- 
ment at the fox, and he used to end the story by wondering 
how the dog could liave been s > faint-hearti.‘d. 

Another favourite j)lace was “Orchis Bank,” above the 
quiet Cudham valley, where fly- and musk-orchis grew among 
the junipers, and C’ephalanthera and Ncottia under the beech 
boughs ; the little wood “ Ilangrove,” just above this, he was 
also fond of, and here 1 remember his collecting grasses, 
when he took a fancy to make out the names of all the com- 
mon kinds. He was fond of quoting the saying of one of 
h\^ little boys, who, having found a grass that his father had 
not seen before, had it laid by his own ])late during dinner, 
remarking, I are an extraordinary grass-finder !” 

My father much enjoyed wandering slowly in the garden 
with my mother or some of his ( hildren, or making one of a 
])arty, sitting out on a bench on the lawn ; he generally sat, 
however, on the grass, and f remember him often lying under 
one of the big lime trees, with his head on th,; green mound 
at its foot. In dry summer weather, when we often sat out, 
the big fly-wheel of the well was ( ommonly heard spinning 
round, and so the sound becainn* associated with those pleas- 
ant days. He used to like to watch us jilaying at lawn-ten- 
nis, and often knocked up a stray ball ff)r us with the curved 
handle of his stick. 

'Though he took no |)crsonal share in the management of 
the gaidco, he had great delight in ^le beauty of flowers — 
for instance, in the mass of Azaleas which generally stood in 
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the drawing-room. I think he sometimes fused together his 
admiration of the structure of a flower and of its intrinsic 
beauty ; for instance, in the case of the big pendulous pink 
and white flowers of Dielytra. In the same way he had an 
affection, half-artistic, half-botanical, for the little blue Lo- 
belia. In admiring flowers, he would often laugh at the dingy 
high-art colours, and contrast them with the bright tints of 
nature. I used to like to hear him admire the beauty of a 
flower; it was a kind of gratitude to the flower itself, and a 
personal love for its delicate form and colour. 1 seem to 
remember him gently touching a flower he delighted in ; it 
was the same simple admiration that a child might have. 

He could not help personifying natural things. This feel- 
ing came out in abuse as well as in praise — of some seed- 
lings — “Lhe little beggars are doing just what I don’t want 
them to.” lie would sj)eak in a half-provoked, half-admiring 
way of the ingenuity of a Mimosa leaf in screwing itself out 
of a basin of water in which he had tried to fix it. One 
might see the same sjnrit in his way of speaking of Sundew, 
earth-worms, 

Within my memory, his only outdoor recreation, besides 
walking, was riding, which he took to on the recommendation 
of Dr. Henee Jones, and we had the luck to find for him the 
easiest and (jiiietest cob in the world, named “ d'ommy.” lie 
enjoyed these rides extremely, and devised a number of short 
rounds which brought him home in time for lunch. Our 
country is good for this purpose, owing to the number of 
small valleys whii li give a variety to what in a flat country 
would be a dull loop of road. Tie was not, I think, naturally 
fond of horses, nor had he a high o|)inion of their intelli- 
gence, and Tommy was often laughed at for the alarm he 
showed at passing and repassing the same heap of hedge- 


* Cf. Leslie Stephen’s ‘ Swift,’ 1882, p. where Swift’s inspection of 
the manners and customs of servants are comparetl to my father’s observa- 
tions on worms, “ dlie dilferenee is,’’ says Mr. Stephen, “ that Darwin had 
none but kindly feelings for w nms.” 
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clippings as he went round the field. I think he used to feel 
surprised at himself, when he remembered how bold a rider 
he had been, and how utterly old age and bad health had 
taken away his nerve. He would say that riding i)reventcd 
him thinking much more effectually than walking — that hav- 
ing to attend to the horse gave him occupation sufficient to 
prevent any really hard tlnnking. And the change of scene 
which it gave him was good for spirits and health. 

Unluckily, Tommy one day fell heavily with him on 
Keston common, d'his, and an accident with another horse, 
upset his nerves, and he was advised to give up riding. 

If 1 go beyond my own exp'erience, and recall what I 
have heard him say of his love for sport, I can think of a 
good deal, but much of it woukl be a repetition of what is 
contained in his ‘ Recollec'tions.* At sc hool he was fond of 
bat-lives, and this was the only game at which he was skilful. 
He was fond of his gun as cpiite a boy, and became a good 
shot ; he used to tell how in South America he killed twenty- 
three snijie in twenty-four shots. In telling the story he was 
careful to add that he thought they were not cpiite so wild as 
English snipe. 

lame heon at Down came after his midday walk ; and 
here 1 may say a word or two about his meals gcmerally. He 
had a boy-like love: cd sweets, unluckily for himself, since he 
was constantly hjrbidden to lake them. He was not jiarticii- 
larly successful in keeping the* “ vows,” as he called them, 
which he made against eating sweets, and ne\'er considered 
them binding unless he made them aloud. 

He drank very little wine, but enjoyed, and was revived 
by, the little he did drink. He had a horror of drinking, 
and constantly warned his boys that any one might be led 
into drinking too much. I remeunber, in my innocence as a 
small boy, asking him if he had been ever ti]).sy ; and he 
answered very gravely that he was ashamed to say he had 
once drunk too much at Cambridge. I was much impressed, 
so that I know now the ])]ace where tjie cpiestion was asked. 

After his Itincii, he read the newspaper, lying on the sofa 
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in the drawing-room. I think the paper was the only non- 
scientific matter which he read to himself. Everything else, 
novels, travels, history, was read aloud to him. He took so 
wide an interest in life, that there was much to occupy him 
in newspapers, thougli he laughed at the wordiness of the 
debates ; reading them, I think, only in abstract. His inter- 
est in politics wa:: ( onsiderable, l)iit his opinion on these 
matters was formed rather by the way than with any serious 
amount of thought. 

After he had read his paper, came his time for writing 
letters. 'Phese, as well as the MS. of his books, were written 
l)y him as he sat in a huge horse-hair chair by the fire, his 
paper supiported on a board resting on the arms of the chair. 
When he had many or long letters to write, he would dictate 
them from a rough ( opy ; these rough copies were written on 
the l)a('ks of manuscript or of proof-sheets, and were almost 
illegible, sometimes even to himself. He made a rule of 
keej»ing <?// letters that he received; this was a habit which 
lu^ learnt from his father, anti which he said had been of 
great tise to him. 

He received many letters from foolish, unscrupulous people, 
and all of these received re|)lies. He used to say that if he 
did not answer them, he had it on his conscience afterwards, 
and no doubt it was in great measure the courtesy with which 
he answered every one, which produced the universal and 
widespread sense of his kindness of nature, which was so 
evident on his death. 

He was considerate to his corres])ondents in other and 
lesser things, for instance when dictating a letter to a foreigner 
he hardly ever failed to say to me, “You’d better try and 
write well, as it’s to a foreigner.” His letters were generally 
written on the assumption that they would be carelessly read ; 
thus, when he was dictating, he was careful to tell me to make 
an important clause l)egin with an obvious paragraph “to 
catch his eye,*’ as he often said. How much he thought of 
the trouble he gave others by asking questions, will be well 
enough shown by his letters. It is difticult to say anything 
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about the general tone of his letters, they will speak for them- 
selves. The unvarying courtesy of them is very striking, 1 
had a])roof of this quality in the feeling with which Mr. Hacon, 
his solicitor, regarded him. He had never seen my father, 
yet had a sincere feeling of friendship for him, and spoke 
especially of his letters as being such as a man seldom receives 
in the way of business : — “ Kv'erything I did was right, and 
everything was profusely thanked for.” 

He had a printed form to be used in rej)lying to trouble- 
some correspondents, but he hardly ever used it ; I suppose 
he never found an (x casion that seemed exactly suitable. 1 
remember an occasion on which it might have been used with 
advantage. He received a letter from a stranger stating that 
the writer had undertaken to uphold Evolution at a debating 
society, and that being a busy young man, without time for 
reading, he wished to have a sketch of my father’s views. 
Even this wonderful young man got a civil answer, though I 
think he did not get much material for his speecli. His rule 
was to thank the donors of books, but not of ])amphlets. He 
sometimes expressed surprise that ’so few j)eo])le thanked him 
for his books which he gave away liberally ; the letters that 
he did receive gave him much pleasure, l)e(:ause he habitually 
formed so humble an estimate of the value of all his works, 
that he was generally surprised at the interest which they 
excited. 

In money and business matters he was remarkably careful 
and exact. He kept accounts with great c are, classifying 
them, and balancing at the end of the year like a merchant. 
I remember the cjuick way in which he would reach out for 
his account-book to enter each c hecpie paid, as though he 
were in a hurry to get it entered befc)re he had forgotten it. 
His father must have allowed him to believe that he would 
be poorer than he really wa.s, for .some of the difficailty exj)c- 
rienced in finding a house in the c.ountry must have arisen 
from the modest sum he felt prepared to give. Yet he knew, 
of course, that he would l)e in easy circuimstances, for in his 
' Recollections ’ he mentions this as one of the reasons for his 
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not having worked at medicine with so much zeal as he would 
have done if he had been obliged to gain his living. 

He had a pet economy in ])aper, but it was rather a hobby 
than a real economy. All the blank sheets of letters received 
were kept in a portfolio to be used in making notes ; it was 
his respect for paper that made him write so much on the 
backs of his old NbS., and in this way, unfortunately, he de- 
stroyed large parts of the original MS. of liis books. His 
feeling about paper extended to waste ])aper, and he objected, 
half in fun, to the ('areless custom of throwing a spill into the 
fire after it had been used for lighting a candle. 

My father was wonderfully liberal and generous to all his 
children in the matter of money, and I have special cause to 
remember his kindness when I think of the way in which he 
paid some (’ambridge debts of mine — making it almost seem 
a virtue in me to have told him of them. In his later years 
he had the kind and generous plan of dividing his surplus at 
the year’s end among his ('hildren. 

He had a great resj)ect for pure business capacity, and 
often spoke with admiration of a relative who had doubled 
his fortune. And of himself would often say in fun that 
what he really r^urs proud of was the money he had saved. 
He also felt satisfaction in the money he made by his books. 
His anxiety to save came in a great measure from his fears 
that his children would not have health enough to earn their 
own livings, a foreboding which fairly haunted him for many 
years. .Vnd I have a dim recollection of his saying, “ Thank 
God, you’ll have bread and cheese,” when 1 was so young 
that I was rather inclined to take it literally. 

When letters were finished, al)out three in the afternoon, 
he rested in his bedroom, lying on the sofa and smoking a 
cigarette, and listening to a novel or other hook not scientific. 
He only smoked when resting, whereas snuff was a stimulant, 
and was taken during working hours. He took snuff for 
many years of his life, having learnt the habit at Edinburgh 
as a student. Me had a nice silver snuff-box given him by 
Mrs. Wedgwood of Maer, which he valued much — but he 
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rarely carried it, because it tempted him to take too many 
pinches. In one of his early letters he s])eaks of having given 
up snuff for a month, and describes himself as feeling ‘Snost 
lethargic, stupid, and melancholy.’* Our former neighbour 
and clergyman, Mr. Brodie Innes, tells me that at one time 
my hither made a resolve not to take snuff except away from 
home, ‘‘ a most satisfactory arrangement for me/' he adds, 
“as I kept a box in my study to which there was access from 
the garden without summoning servants, and I had more fre- 
(luently, than might have been otherwise the case, the i)rivilege 
of a few minutes’ ('onversation with my dear friend.” lie 
generally took snuff from :i jar on the hall table, because 
having to go this distance for a pinch was a sliglu check ; the 
clink of the lid of the snuff jar was a very familiar sound. 
Sometimes when he was in the drawing-room, it would occur 
to him that the study fire must be burning low, and when 
some of us offered to see after it,Jt would turn out that he 
also wished to get a pincli r)f snuff. 

Smoking he only took to permanently of late years, though 
on his Pampas rides he learned to smoke with the (lauchos, 
and I have heard him sjieak of the great comfort of a cup of 
matJ and a cigarette when he halted after a long ride and 
was unable to get food for some lime. 

The reading aloud often sent him U) sleep, and he used to 
regret losing parts of a novel, for my mother went steadily on 
lest the cessation of the sound might wake him. He came 
down at bmr o’clock to dres^ for his walk, and he was so reg- 
ular that one might be cpiite certain it was within a few min- 
utes of four when his descending ste])s were heard. 

From about hair-j)ast four to lialf-jiast five he worked; 
then he came to the drawing-room, and v/as idle till it was 
time (about six) to go up for another rest with novel-reading 
and a cigarette. 

l>attcrly he gave up late dinner, and had a simjdc tea at 
half-past seven (while v/e had dinner), with an egg or a small 
piece or meat. After dinner he nevc^ stayed in the room, 
and used to apologise by saying he was an old woman, who 
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must be allowed to leave with the ladies. This was one of 
the many signs and results of his constant weakness and ill- 
health. Half an hour more or less conversation would make 
to him the difference of a sleepless night, and of the loss 
pcrha[)s of half the next day’s work. 

After dinner he jdayed backgammon with my mother, two 
games being ])layed every night ; for many years a score of 
the games which each won was kept, and in this score he took 
the greatest interest, lie became extremely animated over 
these games, bitterly lamenting his bad lin k and exploding 
with exaggerated mock-anger at my mother’s good fortune. 

After backgammon he read some scientific book to him- 
self, either in the drawing-room, or, if much talking was going 
on, in the study. 

In the evening, that is, after he had read as much as his 
strength woidd allow, and before the reading aloud began, he 
would often lie on the sofa and listen to my moth'er playing 
the piano. Me had not a good ear, yet in spite of this he had 
a true love of fine music. He used to lament that his enjoy- 
ment of music had Viecome dulled with age, yet within my 
recollection, his love of a good tune was strong. I never 
heard him hum more than one tune, the \\'elsh song “ Ar hyd 
y nos,” which he went through ( orrectly ; he used also, I be- 
lieve, to hum a little Otaheitan song. From his want of ear 
he was unable to recognize a tune when he lu ard it again, but 
he remained ( onstant to what he liked, and would often say, 
when an old favourite was jilayed, “ 'That's a line thing; what 
is it.^” He liked espc'dally parts of Heethoven’s symphonies, 
and bits of llaiulel. He maile a little list ot all the pieces 
which he es|)ecially liked among those which my mother 
played — giving in a few words the impression that each one 
made on him — but these notes are untortunately lost. He 
was sensitive to dilferenc'es in style, and enjt^yed the late ^Irs. 
Vernon Lushington’s playing inttmsely, and in June i88t, 
when Hans Richter jiaid a visit at Down, he was roused to 
strong enthusiasm by hfs magnificent pertormance on the 
piano. He much enjoyed good ringing, aiul was moved al- 
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most to tears by grand or pathetic songs. His niece Lady 
Farrer’s singing of Sullivan’s “ Will he come ” was a never- 
failing enjoyment to him. He was humble in the extreme 
about his own taste, and correspondingly pleased when he 
found that others agreed with him. 

He became much tired in the evenings, especially of late 
years, when he left the drawing-room about ten, going to bed 
at half-past ten. His nights were generally l)ad, and he often 
lay awake or sat up in bed for hours, suffering much discom- 
fort. He was troubled at night by the activity of his thoughts, 
and would become exhausted by his mind working at some 
problem which he would willingly have dismissed. At night, 
too, anything which had vexed or troubled him in the day 
would haunt him, and 1 think it was then that lie suffered if 
he had not answered some troublesome })erson’s letter. 

'file regidar readings, which I have mentioned, continued 
for so many years, enabled him to get through a great deal 
of the liglUer kinds of literature. He was extremely fond of 
novels, and I remember well the way in which he would an- 
ticijiate the pleasure of having a novel read to him, as he lay 
down, or lighted his cigarette. He look a vivid interest lioth 
in plot and characters, and would on no account know before- 
hand, how a story finished ; he considered looking at the end 
of a novel as a feminine vice. He could not enjoy any story 
with a tragic al end. for this reason he did not keenly ajipreci- 
ate (leorge h'diot, though he often spoke warmly in praise of 
‘Silas Marner.’ Walter Scott, Miss Austen, and xMrs. (laskell, 
were read and re-read till they could be read no more. He 
had two or three books in hand at the same time — a novel 
and perhaps a. biography and a book of travels. He did not 
often read out-of-the-way or old standard books, but gener- 
ally kept to the books of the day obtained from a circulating 
library. 

I do not think that his literary tastes and opinions were 
on a level with the rest of his mind. He himself, though he 
was char as to what he thought gtJipd, considered that in 
matters oi literary taste, he was ([uite outside the pale, and 
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often spoke of what those within it liked or disliked, as if 
they formed a class to which he had no claim to belong. 

In all matters of art he was inclined to laugh at professed 
critics, and say that their opinions were formed by fashion. 
I hiis in painting, he would say how in his day every one 
admired masters who are now neglected. His love of pict- 
ures as a young man is almost a i)roof that he must have had 
an appreciation of a t)ortrait as a work of art, not as a like- 
ness. Yet he often talked laughingly of the small worth of 
portraits, and said that a photograph was worth any number 
of pictures, as if he were blind to the artistic quality in a 
painted portrait. i>ut tins was generally said in his attempts 
to persuade us to give up the idea of having his portrait 
painted, an operation very irksome to him. 

This way of looking at himself as an ignoramus in all 
matters of art, was strengthened by the absence of pretence, 
whi('h was part of his character. With regard to questions of 
taste, as well as to more seri(3us things, he always had the 
courage of his opinions. J remenboer, howe\ er, an instance 
that s()unds like a contradiction to this : when he was look- 
ing at the Thirners in Mr. Ruskin’s bedroom, he did not con- 
fess, as he did afterwards, that he ( ould make out absolutely 
nothing of what Mr. Ruskin saw in them. Hut this little 
pretence was not for his own sake, but for the sake of cour- 
tesy to his host. He was [)leased and amused when subse- 
quently Mr. Ruskin brought him some ])hotograj)hs of ])ict> 
tires (I think Vandyke portraits), and courteously seemed to 
value my father’s o])inion about them. 

Much of his scientific reading was in Cierman, and this 
.was a great labour to him ; in reading a book after him, I 
was often struck at seeing, from the pencil-marks made each 
day where lie left off, how little he could read at a time. He 
used to call German the “ Verdammle,” pronounced as if in 
English. He was especially indignant with Germans, because 
he was convinced that they could write sinqily if they chose, 
and often jjraised Or. F, Hildebrand for writing German 
which was as clear as French. He sometimes gave a German 
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sentence to a friend, a patriotic German lady, and used to 
laugh at her if she did not translate it fluently. He himself 
learnt German simply by hammering away with a dictionary; 
he would say that his only way was ro read a sentence a 
great many times over, and at last the meaning occurred to 
him. When he began German long ago, he boasted of the 
fact (as he used to tell) to Sir J. Hooker, who replied, 
“Ah, my dear fellow, that’s nothing; I’yc begun it many 
times.” 

In spite of his want of grammar, he managed to get on 
wonderfully with German, and the sentences that he failed to 
make out were generally really difficult ones. He never 
attempted to sjieak (iermifn correctly, ])ut pronounced the 
words as though they were English ; and this made it not a 
little difficult to help him, when he read out a (ierman sen- 
tence and asked for a translation. He certainly had a bad 
ear for vocal sounds, so that he found it impossible to per- 
ceive small differences in pronunciation. 

His wide interest in ])ranches of sc ience that were not 
spec ially his own was remarkable In the biologic al sciences 
his doctrines make themselves felt so wi(h‘lv that there was 
something interesting to him in most dej>artments of it. He 
read a good deal of many quite s})ecial works, and large parts 
of text books, such as Huxley’s ‘ ln\ertebrate Anatomy,’ or 
such a book as Ikilfour’s ^ hbnbryology,' where the detail, at 
any rate, was not spec ially in his own line. And in the case 
of elaborate IjocAs of tlie monograph type, though he did not 
make a study c)f them, yet he felt the strongest admiration for 
them. 

In the non-bicjlc;gical sciences he felt keen sympathy with 
work of which he could not really jmlge. f or instance, he 
used to read nearly the whole of ‘Nature,’ though so much 
of it deals with mathematics and jjhysics. 1 have often heard 
him say that he got a kind of satisfaction in reading articles 
whic h (according to himself) he could not understand. 1 
wish i ' oiiicl leproduce the manner in which he vvc^uld laugh 
at liimsell foi it. 
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It was remarkable, too, how he kept up his interest in 
subjects at which he had formerly worked. This was strik- 
ingly the case with geology. In one of his letters to Mr. 
Judd he begs him to pay him a visit, saying that since Lyell’s 
death he hardly ever gets a geological talk. His observa- 
tions, made only a few years before his death, on the upright 
pebbles in the drift at Southampton, and discussed in a letter 
to Mr. (leikie, afford another instance. Again, in the letters 
to Dr. Dohrn, he shows how his interest in barnacles remained 
alive. I think it was all due to the vitality and persistence of 
his mind - a ([uality 1 have heard him sj)eak of as if he felt 
that he was strongly gifted in that resi)ect. Not that he used 
any such phrases as these about himself, but he would say 
that he had the j)Ower of keeping a subject or (piestion more 
or less before him for a great many years. 'I'he extent to 
which he i)ossessod this power appears when we consider the 
number of different t)roblems whidi he solved, and the early 
j)eriod at which some of them began to occupy him. 

It was a sure sign that he was not well when he was idle 
at any limes other than his regular resting hours ; for, as long 
as lie remained moderately well, there was no break in the 
regularity of his life. Week-days and Sundays passed by 
alike, ea('h with their stated intervals of work and rest. It 
is almost impossible, exce])t for those who watched his daily 
life, to realise hov essential to his well-being was the regular 
routine that I have sketched : and with what ])ain and difti- 
culty anything beyond it was attem])tcd. .\ny public apj^ear- 
ance, even of the most modest kind, was an effort to him. 
In 1 871 he went to the little village church for the wedding 
of his elder daughter, but he <audd hardly bear the fatigue of 
being present through the short service. 'The same may be 
said of the few^ other occ asions on which he was |)resent at 
similar ceiemonies. 

I remember him many years ago at a christening ; a 
memory which has remained with me, because to us ( hildren 
It seemed an e.vt ra«n*(linai v and abnormal occairrence. T 
remember his look most distinctly at his brother Erasmus’s 
8 
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funeral, as he stood in the scattering of snow, wrapped in a 
long black funeral cloak, with a grave look of sad reverie. 

When, after an interval of many years, he again attended 
a meeting of the Linnean Society, it was felt to be, and was 
in fact, a serious undertaking ; one not to be determined on 
without much sinking of heart, and h:irdly to be carried into 
effect without paying a ])enalty of subsecpient suffering. In 
the same way a breakfast-[)arly at Sir James Paget’s, with 
some of the distinguislied visitors to the Medical Congress 
(i88t), was to him a severe exertion. 

'Fhe early morning was the only time at which he could 
make any effort of the kind, with coinj)arative impunity. 
Thus it came about that the visits he paid to his scientific 
friends in London were by jireference made as early as ten in 
the morning, f'or the same reason he started on his journeys 
by the earliest possible train, and used to arrive at the houses 
of relatives in London when they were beginning their 
day. 

He kept an a(xairate journal of the days on which he 
worked and those on winch his ill health prevented him from 
working, so that it would be i)Ossil)le to tell how many wore 
idle days in any given year. In this journal — a little yellow 
Letts’s Diary, which lay opem on his manteL])ie('e, jiiled on 
tile diaries of previous years — he also entered the day on 
which he started for a holiday and that of his return. 

The most fre(iuent holidays were visits of a week to Lon- 
don, either to his brother’s house (6 (bieeii Anne Street), or 
to his daughter’s (4 Ikyanston Street). He was generally 
persuaded by my mother to take these short holidays, when 
it became ( lear from the freipjency of “ bad days,” or from 
the swimming of hi.> head, that he was being overworked. 
He went unwillingly, and tried to drivi‘ hard bargains, stipu- 
lating, for instance, that he should ( ome home in five days 
instead of six. I:ven if he were leaving home for no more 
than a week, the j»acking had to be begun early on the pre- 
viou , d.iv. r'ud tiu* chief pari ot it li^* woidd do himself, d'he 
disconilort of a journey to him was, at least latterly, chielly in 
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the anticipation, and in the miseralde sinking feeling from 
which he suffered immediately before the start ; even a fairly 
long journey, such as that to Coniston, tired him wonderfully 
little, considering how much an invalid he was ; and he cer- 
tainly enjoyed it in an almost boyish way, and to a curious 
extent. 

Although, as he has said, some of his lesthetic tastes had 
suffered a gradual decay, his love of scenery remained fresh 
and strong. Iwery walk at (a^niston was a fresli delight, and 
he was never tired of praising the beauty of the broken hilly 
country at the head of the lake. 

One of the liappy memories of this time 1 1 ^ 79 ] is that of 
a delightful visit to Orasmere : 'I'he perfect day,” my sister 
writes, and my father’s vivid enjoyment and flow of s|:)irits, 
form a picture in my mind that I like to think of. He could 
hardly sit still in the carriage for turning round and getting 
up to admire the view from each fresii ])oint, and even in re- 
turning he was full of the beauty of Rydal Water, though he 
would not allow that Orasmere at all equalled his beloved 
C'oniston.” 

besides these longer holidays, there were shorter visits to 
various relatives — to his l)rother-in-la w’s house, ch^se to Leith 
Hill, and to his son near Southampton. lie always j.'articu- 
larly enjoyed rambling over rough open country, such as the 
commons near Leith 1 1 ill and Southampton, tlie heath-covered 
wastes of Ashdown I'orest, or the delightful “ Rough ” near 
the house of his friend Sir d’homas Farrer. He never was 
(juite idle even on these holidays, and found things to ob- 
serve. At Hartfield he watched Drosera catching insects, 

; at Toiajuay he observed the fertilisation of an orchid 
{Spirant Jies)^ and also made out the relations of the sexes in 
Thyme. 

He was always rejoiced to gel home after his holidays; 
he used greatly to enjov the welcome he got from his dog 
Polly, who would get wild with excitement, pantiiyg, sipieak- 
ing, rushing round the room, and jumj)ing on and off the 
chairs ; and he used to sloo[) down, pressing her face to his, 
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letting her lick him, and speaking to her with a peculiarly 
tender, caressing voice. 

My father had the power of giving to these slimmer holi- 
days a ('harm which was strongly felt by all his family. 'The 
pressure of his work at home kept him at the utmost stretch 
of his powers of endurance, and when released from it, he 
entered on a holiday with a youthfulness of enjoyment that 
made his companionship delightful ; .we felt that we saw more 
of him in a week’s holiday than in a month at home. 

Some of these absences from home, however, had a de- 
pressing effect on him ; when he had been previously much 
overworked it seemed as though the absence of the custom- 
ary strain allowed Iiim to fall into a j>eculiar condition of 
miserable liealth. 

besides the holidays which I have mentioned, there were 
his visits to water-c ure establishments. In iS4c;, when very 
ill, suffering from constant sic kness, he was urged by a friend 
to try the water-cure, and at last agreed to go to Dr. (billy’s 
establishmenl at Malvern. His letters to Mr. Fox show how 
much good the treatment did him ; he seems to have thought 
that he had found a cure for his troubles, but, like all other 
remedies, it Iia<l only a transient effec t on him. However, he 
found it, at first, so good for him that when he came home 
he built himself a douche-bath, and the butler learnt to be 
his bathin.in. 

He i>aicl many visits to Moor Park, Dr. Lane’s water-cure 
establishment in Surrey, not far from .Mdershot. 'These visits 
were j)leasant ones, and he always looked back to them with 
pleasure. Dr. Lane has gi\en his recollec tions of my father 
in Dr. Richardson’s ^ Lecture on (diaries Darwin,’ October 
22, 1882, from which I ([note : — 

In a public institution like mine*, lu‘ was surrounded, cif 
course, by multifarious tyjies of ( haracter, liy persons of bc;th 
sexes, mostly very different from himself -- commonplac'i^ peo- 
ple, i'; diort, as the majority are evurywhere, but like to him 
at least in this, that they were fellow-c reatures and fellow- 
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patients. And never was any one more genial, more con- 
siderate, more friendly, more altogether charming than he 
universally was.’' .... He “ never aimed, as too often hap- 
pens with good talkers, at monopolising the conversation. It 
was his ])leasure rather to give and take, and he was as good 
a listener as a si)eaker. He never preached nor prosed, but 
his talk, whether grave or gay (and it was ea('h by turns), was 
full of life and salt — racy, bright, and animated.” 

Some idea of his relation to his family and his friends may 
be gathered from what has gone before ; it would be iin])os- 
sil)le to attempt a complete account of these relationships, 
but a. slightly fuller outline may not be out of place. Of his 
married life I cannot speak, save in the briefest manner. In 
his relationship towards my mother, his tender and sympa- 
thetic nature was shown in its most beaut if\il aspect. In her 
presence he found his ha[)j)iness, and through lier, his life, — 
which might have been overshadowed by gloom, — became 
one of content and ([uiet gladness. 

The ‘ Expression of the Emotions’ shows how closely he 
watched his children; it was characteristic of him that (as I 
have luMid him tell), although he was so anxious to observe 
accurately the ex])ression of a crying child, his sym^aithy with 
the grief sj)oiled his (d)servation. His note-book, in which are 
recorded sayings of his young children, shows his pleasure in 
them. He s(.‘emed t(» retain a sort of rcgretfid nnanory of the 
chiUlhoods which had faded away, and thus he wrote in his 
‘ Recollections ’ : — ” W hen vou were very young it was my 
delight to play with you all, and I think with a sigli tliat such 
days can never return.” 

I may quote, as showing the tenderness of his nature, some 
sentences from an ac('ount of his little daughter Annie, writ- 
ten a few days after her death : — 

“Our poor child, Annie, was born in (lower Street, on 
March 2, 1841, ami ex])ired at Malvern at mid-day on the 
23rd of April, 1851. 
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“ I write these few pages, as I think in after years, if we 
live, the impressions now j)ut down will recall more vividly 
her chief characteristics. From whatever point I look back 
at her, the main feature in her disposition which at once rises 
before me, is her buoyant joyousness, tempered by two other 
characteristics, namely, her sensitiveness, which might easily 
have been overlooketl by a stranger, and her strong affection. 
Her joyousness and animal spirits radiated from her whole 
countenance, and rendered every movement elastic and full of 
life and vigour. Ir was delightful and cheerful to behold her. 
Her dear face now rises before me, as she used sometimes to 
come running downstairs with a stolen j)in(‘h of snuff for me 
her whole form radiant with the pleasure of giving pleasure. 
Even wlien [)laying with iier cousins, when her joyousness 
almost passed into boisterousness, a single glance of my eye, 
not of displeasure (for I thank (iod J hardly ever c'ast one on 
her), but of want of sympathy, would for some minutes alter 
her whole countenance. 

“'The other point in her character, which made her joy- 
ousness and spirits so delightful, was her stroi'ig alTc‘ction, 
which was of a most clinging, fondling nature. When ([uite 
a baby, this showed itself in never being easy without touch- 
ing her mother, when in bed with her ; and (juite lately she 
would, when poorly, fondle for any length of time one of her 
mother’s arms. When very unwell, her mother lying down 
beside her seemed to soothe her in a manner (juile different 
from what it would have done to any of our other children. 
So, again, she would it almost any time spend half an hour in 
arranging my hair, ‘ making it,’ as she (\dled it, ‘beaiPiful,’ 
or in smoothing, the poor dear darling, my collar or (uiffs — in 
short, in fondling me. 

“ Hesidr's her joyousness thus temj>ered, she was in her 
manmrrs remarkably cordial, frank, open, straightforward, 
natural, and without any shade of reserve. Her whole mind 
was ]jure and transiiarent. One felt one knew her thoroughly 
and I ould trust her. I always thought, that come what might, 
we should lia ve iiad in our old age at least one loving soul 
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which nothing could have changed. All her movements 
were vigorous, active, and usually graceful. When going 
round the Sand-walk with me, although I walked fast, yet she 
Often used to go before, pirouetting in the most elegant 
way, her dear face bright all the time with the sweetest smiles. 
Occasionally she had a pretty coquettish manner towards me, 
the memory of which is charming. She often used exagger- 
ated language, and when 1 quizzed her by exaggerating what 
she had said, how clearly can 1 now see the little toss of the 
head, and excdamation of ^ Oh, pajKi what a shame of you! ' 
In the last short illness her conduct in simple truth was an- 
gelic. She never once complained; never became fretful; 
was ever (onsiderate of others, and was thankful in the most 
gentle, i)athetic manner for everything done for her. When 
so exhausted that she ('ould hardly speak, she praised every- 
thing that was given her, and said some tea ‘ was beautifully 
good.’ When I gave her some water she said, ‘ 1 quite thank 
you;’ and these, I believe, were the last precious words ever 
addressed by her dear lij)s to me. 

“We have lost the joy of the household, and the solace 
of our old age. She must have known how we loved her. 
Oh, that she could now know how dee])ly, how tenderly, 
we do still and shall ever love her dear joyous face ! Bless- 
ings on her ! 

“April JO, 1851.” 

We his children all took especial |)leasure in the games he 
played at with us, but I do not think he rom[)ed much with 
us; I suppose his he.dth |)revented any nuigh ])lay. lie used 
sometimes to tell us stories, which were considered especially 
delightful, j)artly on acc'ount of their rarity. 

'I'he way he brought us up is shown by a little story about 
my brother Leonard, which my father was fond ol telling. 
He came into the drawing-room andi found Leonard dam'ing 
about on the sofa, which wms forbidden, for the sake of the 
springs, and said, “Oh, Lrnny, Lenny, that’s against all rules,” 
and received for answer, “ 'I'hen 1 think you’d better go out 
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of the room.” I do not believe he ever spoke an angry word 
to any of his children in his life ; but I am certain that it 
never entered our heads to disobey him. 1 well rememl)er 
one occasion when my father reproved me for a ])iece of care- 
lessness ; and I can still recall the feeling of depression which 
came over me, and the care which he took to disperse it by 
speaking to me soon afterwards witli especial kindness. He 
ke[)t u[) his delightful, affectionate manner towards us all his 
life. I sometimes wonder that he could do .so, with such an 
undemonstrative race as we are ; but 1 hope he knew how 
much we delighted in his loving words and manner. How 
often, wlicn a man, I have wished when my father was behind 
my chair, that he would i)ass his liand over my hair, as he 
used to do when I was a boy. He allowed his grown-up ('hil- 
dren to laugh with and at him, and was, generally speaking, 
on terms of j)erfect equality with us. 

He was always full of interest about each one’s jdans or 
successes. We used to laugh at him, and say he would not 
believe in his sons, because, for instance, he would be a little 
doubtful about their takingsoine bit of work for which he did 
not feel sure tiiat they had knowledge enough. On the other 
hand, he was only too imu h imdined to take a favourable view 
of our work. When 1 thought he had set too higli a value on 
anything that I had lone, he used to be indignant and inclined 
to explode in mock anger. His d(mbts were ])art of his hu- 
mility concerning what was in any way connected with 
himself ; his too favourable view of our work was due to his 
sympathetic nature, whi( h made him lenient to every one. 

He k cpt up towards his (diildren his delightful manner of 
exj)resslng his thanks; and I never wrote a letter, or read a 
page aloud to him, without receiving a few kind words of 
recognitiijn. His hne and goodness towards his litde grand- 
son Hernard were great ; and he often spoke of the pleasure 
it was to him to see “ his little face oj)j)osite to him ” at lurudi- 
eon. He and Hernard used to < ompare tlieir tastes ; ’. .g., in 
liking brown sugar l)etter than wl^^le, <S:c.; the result being. 
We always agree, don't wc ? " 
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My sister writes : — 

My first remembrances of my father are of the delights 
of his playing with us. He was passionately attached to his 
own children, although he was not an indiscriminate child- 
lover. To all of us he was the most delightful play-fellow, 
and the most perfect sympathiser. Indeed it is impossible 
adequately to describe how delightful a relation his was to his 
family, whether as children or in their later life. 

It is a proof of the terms on which we were, and also of 
how much he was valued as a play-fellow, that one of his sons 
when about four years old tried to bribe him with sixpence 
to come and play in working hours. We all knew the sacred- 
ness of working-time, but that any one should resist sixpence 
seemed an impossibility. 

“ He must have l)een the most patient and delightful of 
nurses. I remember the haven of peace and comfort it 
seemed to me when I was unwell, to be tui ked up on the 
study sofa, idly considering the old geological maj) hung on 
tile wall, d'his must have been in his working liours, for I 
always picture him sitting in the horsehair arm-chair by the 
comer of the fire. 

“Another mark of his unbounded ])atien('e was the way in 
whi{ h we were suffered to make raids into the study when we 
had ail absolute need of sticking-plaster, string, ])ins, scissors, 
stamps, foot-rule, or hammer. 'These and other such neces- 
sarie.s were always to be found in the study, and it was the 
only place where this was a certainty. W'e used to feel it 
wrong to go in during work-time; still, when the necessity 
was great we did so. I remember his patient look when he 
said once, ‘ Don’t you think you could not come in again, T 
have been interrupted verv often.’ We used to dread going 
in for sticking-plaster, bec ause he disliked to see that we had 
cut ourselves, both for our sakes and on aca ount of his aimte 
sensitiveness to the sight of blood, I well remember lurking 
about th(^ ])assage till he was safe away, and then stealing in 
for the plaster. 
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“ Life seems to me, as I look back upon it, to have been 
very regular in those early days, and except relations (and a 
few intimate friends), I do not think any one came to the 
house. After lessons, we were always free to go where we 
would, and that was chiefly in the drawing-room and about 
the garden, so that we were very much with l)oth my father 
and mother. We used to think it most delightful when he 
told us any stories about the or about early Shrews- 

bury days — little bits about school-life and his boyish tastes. 
Sometimes too he read aloud to his children such books as 
Scott’s novels, and I remember a few little lectures on the 
steam-engine. 

“ I was more or less ill during the five years between my 
thirteenth and eighteenth years, and for a long time (years it 
seems to me) he used to j)lay a couj)le of games of back- 
gammon with me every afternoon. He played them with the 
greatest spirit, and I remember we used at one time to keep 
account of the games, and as this record came out in favour 
of him, we kept a list of the doublets thrown by each, as I 
was conviru'cd that he threw better than myself. 

Ilis j)atienei‘ and sympathy were boundless during this 
weary illness, and sometimes when most miseral)le I felt his 
symjjathy to be almost too ke<‘n. When at my worst, we 
went to my aunt’s house at Hartlield, in Sussex, and as soon 
as we had made the move safely he went on to Moor Park 
for a fortnight’s water-( tire. I t an recall now how on his 
return 1 could hardly bear to have him in the room, the 
expression of tender svm|)athy and emotion in his face was 
too agitating, coming fresh upon me after his little absence. 

He cared for ab t)ur j^tirsuits and interests, and lived our 
lives with us in a way that \'ery ftnv fathers do. Hut 1 am 
certain that nr)ne of us felt that this intirnary interfered the 
least with our respe< t or obedience. Whatever he said was 
absolute truth and law to us. He always ])Ut his whole mind 
into answering any of our (juestions. One trifling instance 
make:; me feel how he cared for what we cared for. He had 
no speci d taste for cats, though he admired the ])rctty ways 
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of a kitten. But yet he knew and remembered the individu- 
alities of my many cats, and would talk about the habits and 
characters of the more remarkable ones years after they had 
di<'d. 

“ Another characteristic of his treatment of his children 
was his res})ect for their liberty, and for their i)ersonality. 
Even as quite a girl, I remember rejoicing in this sense of 
freedom. Our father and mother would not even wish to 
know what we were doing or thinking unless we wished to 
tell. He always made us feel that we were each of us creat- 
ures whose opinions and thoughts were valuable to him, so 
that whatever there was best in us came out in the sunshine 
of his presence. 

“I do not think his exaggerated sense of our good (juali- 
ties, intellectual or moral, made us conceited, as might perhajjs 
have been exj)ecte(l, but rather more luiinl)le and grateful to 
him. T'he reason being no doubt that tlie influence of his 
character, of his sincerity and greatness of nature, had a 
muc h deeper and more lasting effect than any small exalta- 
tion which his praises or admiration may have caused to our 
vanity.’* 

As head of a household he was much loved and respected; 
he always sj;oke to servants with j)olitencss, using the exjires- 
sion, woidd you be so good,” in asking for anything. He 
was hardly ever angry with his servants : it shows*how seldom 
this occurred, that when, as a small boy, 1 overlieard a servant 
being scolded, and my father s])eaking angrily, it iinj)ressed 
me as an atipalling circumstance, and I remember running up 
stairs out of a general sense of awe. He did not trouble him- 
self about the management of the garden, cows, vvc. He 
considered the horses so little his concern, that he used to ask 
doubtfully whether he might have a horse and cart to send to 
Keston for Drosera, or to the Westerham nurseries for plants, 
or the like. 

As a host my father had a pe('uliar ( harm : the presence 
of visitors ex(dted him, and madl' him appear to his best 
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advantage. At Shrewsbury, he used to say, it was his father’s 
wish that the guests should be attended to constantly, and in 
one of the letters to Fox he speaks of the impossibility of 
writing a letter while the house was full of company. 1 think 
he always felt uneasy at not doing more for the entertainment 
of his guests, but the result was successful ; and, to make up 
for any loss, there was the gain that the guests felt perfectly 
free to do as they liked. The most usual visitors were those 
who stayed from Saturday till Monday ; those who remained 
longer were generally relatives, and were considered to be 
rather more my mother’s affair than his. 

besides these visitors, there were foreigners and other 
strangers, who came down for luncheon and went away in 
the afternoon. He used consiuentiously to represent to them 
the enormous distance of Down from London, and the labour 
it would be to come there, umonsciously taking for granted 
that they would find the journey as toilsonie as he did him- 
self. If, however, they were not deteriaal, he used to arrange 
their journeys for them, telling them when to come, and ])rac- 
tically when to go. It was pleasant to see the way in which 
he shook hands with a guest who was being welcomed for the 
first time; his hand used to shoot out in a way that gave one 
the feeling that it was hastening to meet the guest’s hands. 
With old friends his hand < ame down with a hearty swing 
into the other hand in a way I always had satisLu tion in see- 
ing. His good-bye was ( hielly (diaraclerised by tlu* ])leasant 
way in whi( h he thanked his guests, as he stcjod at the door, 
for having ('(une to see him 

These lunrheons were very successful entertainments, 
there was no drag or (lagging about them, my father was 
bright anfl excited throughout the whole visit. Professor J)e 
Candolle has described a visit to Down, in his admirable and 
sym[)atheli( sketch of my father.'*'' He speaks of his manner 
as resembling that of a ‘‘savant” of Oxford or (kambridge. 

% 

Darwin i ()n.')i(lcrc au point de vuc dcs causc.^ dc sou siicce.s.’— 
Geneva, isSj. 
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This does not strike me as quite a good comparison; in his 
ease and naturalness there was more of the manner of some 
soldiers ; a manner arising from total absence of pretence or 
aff(’Ctation. Tt was tins absence of pose, and the natural and 
simple way in which he began talking to his guests, so as to 
get them on their own lines, \vhich made him so charming a 
host to a stranger. His ha|)py choice of matter for talk 
seemed to (low out of his sympathetic nature, and humble, 
vivid interest in other people's work. 

I'o some, 1 think, he caused actual pain by his modesty ; 

I have seen the lat(,‘ Francis llalfour (iiiite discomposed by 
having knowledge ascribed to himself on a jjoint about which 
my father claimed to be utterly ignorant. 

It is dilticult to seize on the characteristics of my father’s 
conversation. 

He had more dread than have most ])eople of repeating 
his stories, and continually said, Vou must have heard me 
tell,” or “ I dare say I’ve told you.” One |)eculiarity he had, 
whic h ga\’e a curious effect to his conversation, d'he first 
few words of a sentence would often remind him of some 
e.xc eption to, or some reason against, what he was going to 
say ; and this again brought iij) some other point, so that the 
sentence would become a system of jiarenthesis within paren- 
thesis, and it was often impossible to understand the drift of 
what he was saying until he <'ame to the eiul of his sentence. 
He iistal to say of himself that he was not (juick enough to 
hold an argument with any one, and I think this was true. 
Unlc^ss it was a suliject on whi< h he was just then at work, 
he could not get the train of argument into working order 
quickly enough. 'This is shown even in his letters ; thus, in 
the case of ttvo letters to Prof. Semper about the effect of 
isolation, he did not recall the series of facts he wanted until 
some days after the first letter had been sent off. 

When ])iizzled in talking, he had a peculiar slammer on 
the lirst word of a sentence. I only recall this tna urring with 
words beginning with w ; possibly he had a special difficulty 
with this letter, for 1 have hciird him say that as a boy he 
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could not pronounce w, and that sixpence was offered him if 
he could say white wine,” which he pronounced rite rine.” 
Possibly he may have inherited this tendency from Erasmus 
Darwin, who stammered.* 

He sometimes combined his meta])hors in a curious way, 
using such a ])hrase as ‘Miolding on like life,” — a mixture of 
“holding on for his life,” and “holding on like grim death.” 
It came from his eager way of putting emphasis into what he 
was saying. 'Fhis sometimes gave an air of exaggeration 
where it was not intended; but it gave, too, a noble air of 
strong and generous conviction ; as, for instance, when he 
gave his evidence before tlie Royal Commission on vivisection 
and came out with his words about cruelty, “ It deserves 
detestation and abhorrence.” When he felt strongly about 
any similar question, he could hardly trust himself to speak, 
as he then easily bec ame angry, a thing which he disliked 
excessively. He was conscious that his anger had a tendency 
to multiply itself in the utterance, and for this reason dreaded 
(for examj)le) having to sc:old a servant. 

It was a great ])roof of the modesty of his style of talking, 
that, when, for instanc e, a number of visitors came over from 
Sir John Lubbock’s for a Sunday afternoon call he never 
seemed to be {^reaching or lec turing, although he had sc:) much 
of the talk ic; himself. He was j)articadarlv charming when 
“chaffing” any one, and in high sj)irits over it. His manner 
at such times was light-hearted and boyish, and his refine- 
ment of nature c ame out most strongly. So, when he was 
talking to a lady who pleased and amused him, the coml)ina- 
tion of raillery and deference in his manner was delightful 
to see. 

When my father liad several guests hi‘ managed them well, 
getting a talk with ea( h, or bringing two or three together 

* My father relat(Ml a Jf^hnsonian answer <*f I'.rasnuis Darwin’s ; “ Don’t 
you liii l if very iru on vciiient stammerinjj, Dr. Darwin?” “ No, sir, be- 
cause 1 have time to think befc^re ( ^peak, and don’t ask impertinent c^ues- 
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round his chair. In these conversations there was always 
a good deal of fun, and, speaking generally, there was either 
a hiimorous turn in his talk, or a sunny geniality which 
servi.d instead. Ferhtips my recollection of a pervading ele- 
ment of luimour is the more vivid, because the best talks were 
with Mr. Huxley, in whom there is the aptness which is akin 
tf) humour, even when humour itself is not there. My father 
enjoyed Mr. Huxley’s humour exceedingly, and would often 
say, ‘'What splendid fun Huxley is ! ” I think he probably 
had more scientific argument (of the nature of a fight) with 
Lyell and Sir Jose|)li Hooker. 

He used to say that it grieved him to find that for the 
friends of his later life he had not the warm affec tion of 
his youth. Certainly in his early letters from (kimbridge 
he gives proofs of very strong friendshi[) for Herbert and 
Fox ; but no one except himself would have said that his 
affection for his friends was not, throughout life, of the 
warmest [;ossible kind. In serving a friend he would not 
spare himself, and jirecious time and strength were willingly 
given. He undcjubtedly had, to an unusual degree, the power 
of attaching his friends to him. He had many warm friend- 
ships, but to Sir Joseph Hooker he was bound by ties of 
affection stronger than >ve often see among men. He wrote 
in his ‘ Rec ollections,’ “ I have known hardly any man more 
lovable than Hooker.” 

His relationship to the village peojile was a jileasant one ; 
he treated them, one and all, with courtesy, when he c ame in 
contact with them, and took an interest in all relating to 
their welfare. Some time after he cwme to live at Down he 
hel])ed to found a h'riendly Cdub, and ser\ed as treasurer for 
thirty years. He took much trouble abotit the club, kee])- 
ing its ac counts with minute and scrupulous exac tness, and 
taking pleasure in its j)rosj)erous conditiem. hbery Whit- 
Monday the club used to marc'h round with band and banner, 
and ])ara(U*(l on the lawn in front of the house, 'rhere he met 
them, and explained to them their financial position in a little 
speech seasoned with a few* well-worn jokes. He was otten 
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unwell enough to make even this little ceremony an exertion, 
but I think he never failed to meet them. 

He was also treasurer of the Coal Club, which gave him 
some work, and he acted for some years as a County Magis- 
trate. 

With regard to my father’s interest in the affairs of the 
village, Mr. Brodie Inncs has been so good as to give me his 
recollections : — 

“On my becoming Vicar of Down in 1846, we became 
friends, and so continued till his death. 1 1 is conduct towards 
me and my family was one of unvarying kindness, and we 
repaid it by warm affection. 

In all parish matters he was an active assistant ; in 
matters connected with the schools, charities, and other busi- 
ness, his liberal contribution was ever ready, and in the 
differences which at times occurred in that, as i.; other 
parishes, I was always sure of his suj>})ort. lie held that 
where there was really no important objection, his assistanci? 
should be given to the clergyman, who ought to know the 
circumstances best, and was chiefly resj)onsil)le.“ 

His intercourse with strangers was marked with scrupulous 
and rather formal politeness, but in fact he had few oppor- 
tunities of meeting strangers. 

Dr. lame has described* how, on the rare oexasion ol 
my father attending a lecture (Dr. Sanderson’s) at the Roya! 
Institution, “ the whole assembly . . . rose to their feet 
welcome him,” while he seemtMl “scarcely conscious that 
stK'h an outburst of aj)jjlause could possibly be intended h r 
himself.” 'The (juiet life he led at Down made him feel con- 
fused in a large society ; for instance, at the Royal Sociels ' 
soir/rshc felt op[)rcssed by the numbers, d'hc feeling that la- 
ought to know peoj)le, and the difficulty he had in rememla > 
ing f lo.es In his latter years, also ^xdded to his discomfort "a 


* Lccuire* l*y Dr. It. W. Kichardoon, in St. (icoigc’s Hall, Oct. 22, 1H82 
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such occasions. He did not realise that he would be recog- 
nised from his photographs, and I remember his being uneasy 
at being obviously recognised by a stranger at the Crystal 
Palace A(iuarium. 

1 must say something of his manner of working : one 
characteristic of it was his respect for time ; he never forgot 
how preci(jiis it was. 'Phis was sliown, for instance, in the 
way in whi<'h he tried to curtail his holidays; also, and more 
clearly, with resj^ect to shorter periods. He would often say, 
that saving the minutes was the way to get work done ; he 
showed this love of saving the minutes in the difference he 
felt between a (juarter f)f an hour and ten minutes’ work; he 
never wasted a few sj)are minutes from thinking that it was 
not worth while to set to work. 1 was often struck by his 
way of working up to the very limit of his strength, so that 
he suddenly stopped in dictating, with the words, “ 1 believe 
I mustn’t do any more.” Phe same eager desire not to lose 
time was seen in his (pii< k moventents when at w(;rk. 1 
l)arti<'ularly remember notic'ing this when he was making an 
exj.'eriment on the roots of beans, which re(|uired some care 
in manipulation ; fastening the little bits of card upon the 
roots was done carefully and necessarily slowly, but the in- 
termediate movennmts were all (piic k : taking a fresh bean, 
seeing that the root was healthy, impaling it on a pin, fixing 
it on a cork, and seeing that it was vertical, <S:c. ; all these 
])rocesses were jierformed with a kind of restrained eagerness. 
He always gave one the impression of working with pleasure, 
and not with any drag. I have an image, too, of liim as he 
recorded the result of some exi)erinient. looking eagerly at 
each root, dvc., and then writing with ecpial eagerness. 1 
reincinlier th.e (piick movement of his heatl up and down as 
he looked from the object lo tlic notes. 

He saved a great deal of time throngh not having to do 
things twice. Although he woidd ipatienlly go on rei)eating 
experiments where there was any gi)od to be gaiiual, ho could 
not endine having to repeat an experiment which ought, if 
complete care had been taken, to have succeeded the first 
9 
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time — and this gave him a continual anxiety that the experi- 
ment should not be wasted ; he felt the experiment to be 
sacred, however slight a one it was. lie wished to learn as 
much as possible from an experiment, so that he did not con- 
fine himself to observing the single point to which the experi- 
ment was directed, and his power of seeing a number of other 
things was wonderful. I do not think he cared for prelimi- 
nary or rough observation intended to serve as guides and 
to be repeated. Any experiment done was to be of some use, 
and in this connection I remember liow strongly he urged the 
necessity of keeping the notes of experiments which failed, 
and to this rule he always adhered. 

In the literary part of his work he had the same horror of 
losing time, and the same zeal in what he was doing at the 
moment, and this made him careful not to be obliged unneces- 
sarily to read anything a second time. 

His natural tendency was to use sim[)le methods and few 
instruments. 'The use of the ( ompound microscope has nuu'h 
increased since liis youth, and this at the expense of the 
simjjle one. It strikes us nowadays as extraordinary that he 
should have had no compound microsco])e when he went his 
voyage ; but in this he followed the advice of Robt. 
Brown, wJio was an authority in sm h matters. He always 
had a great liking for the simple microscope, and maintained 
that nowadays it was too muc h neglected, and that one ought 
always to see as much as possible with the simple before 
taking to the compound micToscojie. In one of his letters 
he speaks on this point, and remarks that he alway.s sus- 
pects the work of a man who never uses the simple micro- 
scope. 

His dissecting talile was a thick Iioard, let into a window 
of the study; it c\as lower than an ordinary table, so that he 
could not have worked at it standing ; but this, from wishing 
to sav<‘ his strength, he would not have done in any case. He 
sat at his disse( ting-table on a < iirious low stoed whic h had 
belonged to his father, with a sent revf)lving on a vertical 
spindle, and mounted c>n large castors, so that be could turn 
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easily from side to side. His ordinary tools, &c., were lying 
about on the table, but besides these a number of odds and 
ends were kept in a round table full of radiating drawers, and 
turning on a vertical axis, which stood close by his left side, 
as he sat at his microscope-table. The drawers were labelled, 
‘M)cst tools,” ‘‘rough tools,” “specimens,” “ pre]^arations for 
specimens,” <S:c. 'The most marked peculiarity of the con- 
tents of these drawers was the care with which little scraps 
and almost useless things were preserved; he held the well- 
known belief, that if you threw a thing away you were sure 
to want it directly — and so things accumulated. 

If any one had looked at his tools, tvc., lying on the table, 
he would have been struck by an air of simpleness, make-shift, 
and oddness. 

At his right hand were shelves, with a number of other 
odds and ends, glasses, saucers, tin biscuit ])Oxes for germi- 
nating seeds, zinc labels, saucers full of sand, tS:c., ^rc. Con- 
sidering how tidy and methodical he was in essential things, 
it is curious that he bore with so many make-shit'ls : for in- 
stance, instead of having a box made of a desired shape, and 
stained black inside, he would hunt up something like what 
he wanted and get it darkened inside witl'i shoe-blacking ; 
he did not care to have glass covers made for tumblers in 
which he germinated seeds, but used broken bits of irregular 
shajje, with ])erhaps a narrow angle stic king uselessly out on 
one side, lint so nuu h of his experimenting was of a simple 
kind, that he had no need for any ela])oration, and I think 
his habit in this respect was in great measure due to his 
desire to husband his strength, and not waste it on inessential 
things. 

His way of marking objects may here be mentioned. If 
he had a number of things to distinguish, siu'h as leaves, 
Howers, ^'vc., he tied threads of different colours nuind them. 
In particular he used this method when he had only two 
classes of objec'ts to distinguish; thus in the case of crossed 
and self-fertilised tlowers, one set would be’ marked with 
black and one with white thread, tieel round the stalk of the 
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flower. 1 remember well the look of two sets of capsules, 
gathered and waiting to be weighed, counted, <Sc(\, with pieces 
of black and of white thread to distinguish the trays in which 
tliey lay. When he had to compare two sets of seedlings, 
sowed in the same pot, he separated them by a partition of 
zinc-plate ; and the zinc label, which gave the necessary de- 
tails about the experiment, was always placed on a certain 
side, so that it became instinctive with liim to know without 
reading the label wltich were the “crossed “ and which were 
the “self-fertilised.” 

His love of ea('h ])artiriilar experiment, and his eager zeal 
not to lose tlie fruit of it, <'ame out markedly in these cross- 
ing experiments — in the elaborate care he took not to make 
any confusion in putting capsules into wrong trays, lV'c., ike. 
I can re('all his a[)j)earance as he counted seeds under the 
simple microsc()j)e with an aU^rtness not usually characterising 
such mechanical work as counting. 1 think he [)ersoniried 
each seed as a small demon trying to elude him by getting 
into the wrong heap, or jumping away altogether ; and this 
gave to the work the ex('iteinent of a game, lie had great 
faith in instruments, and I do not tliink it naturally occ urred 
to him to doubt the accuiracy of a scale or measuring glass, 
<S:c. He was astonished when we found that one of his mi- 
(Tometers differed from the other. He did not recjuire any 
great accurac'v in most of his measurements, and had not 
good scales: he had an old ihrec-foot rule, which was the 
common property of the houscludd, and was constantly being 
borrowed, because it was the only one which w'as ( ertain to 
be in its jdace — unless, indeed, the last borrower had forgot- 
ten to j)ut it back. For measuring the height of plants he 
had a seven-foot deal rod, graduated by the village ('ar])enter. 
Latt(*rly he took to using paper scales graduated to milli- 
meters. I'or small objects he used a |)air of compasses and 
an ivory })rotra<’ior. It was characteristic of him that he took 
s(:ruj>uIoiH pains in making measurements with his somewhat 
rough scales. A trilling example of his faith in authority i-; 
that he took his “inch in terms of millimeters” from an old 
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book, in which it turned out to be inaccurately given. He 
had a chemical balance which dated from the days when he 
worked at chemistry with his brother Erasmus. Measure- 
ments of capacity were made with an apothecary’s measuring 
glass : 1 remember well its rough look and l)ad graduation. 
With this, too, I remember the great care he took in getting 
the Iluid-line on to the graduation. I do not mean by this 
account of his instruments that any of his experiments suffered 
from want of accuracy in measurement, 1 give them as exam- 
ples of his simple methods and faith in others — faith at 
least in instrument-makers, whose whole trade was a mystery 
to him. 

A few of his mental characteristics, bearing especially on 
his mode of working, occur to me. 'There was one quality of 
mind whicli seemed to be of special and extreme advantage 
in leading him to make discoveries. It was the power of never 
letting excepti(jns ])ass unnoticed. l'Aervb(.>dy notices a fact 
as an exception when it is striking or frequent, l)ut he had a 
si)ecial instinct for arresting an exception. A point aj)])ar- 
ently slight and unconnectcal with his ])resent work is passed 
over by many a man almost unconsciously with S(une half- 
I'onsidcred explanation, which is in fact no ex|.)lanation. It 
was just these things that he seized on to make a start from. 
In a {'ertain sense tltere is nothing special in this j)rocedure, 
many discoveries being made by means of it. 1 only mention 
it because, as 1 watc hed him at work, the value of this 
j)ower to an ex))eiimc nter was so strongly impressed u})on 
me. 

Another cjuality which was shown in his experimental 
works was his power of sticking to a subject ; he tised almost 
to apologise for his ])atien('e, saying that he could not bear to 
be beaten, as if this were rather a sign of weakness on his 
part. He often cpioted the saying, ‘‘ It’s dogged as does it 
and I think doggedness exj)resses his frame of mind almost 
better than perseveranc e. Persevevanc'e secuns hardly to ex- 
press his almost fierce desire to forc:e the truth to reveal itself. 
He often said that it was important that a man should know 
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the right point at which to give up an inquiry. And I think 
it was his tendency to pass this j)oint that inclined him to 
apologise for his perseverance, and gave the air of doggedness 
to his work. 

He often said that no one. could be a good observer unless 
he was an active theoriser. This brings me back to what 
I said about his instim t for arresting exceptions ; it was as 
though he were charged with theorising power ready to flow 
into any channel on the slightest disturbance, so that no hict, 
however small, could avoid releasing a stream of theory, and 
thus the fact became magnified into iin])ortance. In this way 
it naturally happened that many untenable theories occurred 
to him; l)ut fortunately his richness of imagination was 
ecpialled by his power of judging and condemning the 
thoughts that occurred to him. He was just to his theories, 
and did not condemn them unheard ; and so it hapjiencd 
that he was willing to test what would seem to most people 
not at all wortli testing. 'I’hese rather wild trials he called 
“ fool’s experiments,” and enjoyed e.xtremely. As an exam- 
ple 1 may mention that finding the cotyledons of Hiophytum 
to be highly sensitive to vibrations of the table, he fancied 
that they might })erceive the vibrations of sound, and there- 
fore made me play my liassoon close to a plant. * 

'The love of experiment was very strong in him, and 1 c an 
rememlier the way he would say, ” 1 shan’t be easy till I have 
tried it,” as if an outside force were driving him. He enjoyed 
experimenting mm h more than work whic h only entailed 
reasoning, and when he was engaged cm one of his books 
which required argument and the marshalling of facts, he fell 
experimental work to be a rest or holidav. d'hus, while work- 
ing u])on the ‘X'ariations of Animals and Plants,’ in 1S60-61, 
he made out the fertilisation of ()r< bids, and tliought himsell 
idle for giving so much time to them. It is interesting to 
think that so important a ])iece of research should have been 

* Thi-> not m muu li ;in example of uperahumlant tlieori'^ing frcia 
small cause, hut only of iiis ui-.h to test ihe most improhahle ideas. 
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undertaken and largely worked out as a pastime in place of 
more serious work. The letters to Hooker of this period con- 
tain expressions such as, “ God forgive me for being so idle : 

I am quite sillily interested in this work.’' The intense pleas- 
ure he took in understanding the adaptations for fertilisation 
is strongly shown in these letters. He speaks in one of his 
letters of his intention of working at Drosera as a rest from 
the ‘Descent of Man.’ He has described in his ‘ Recollec- 
tions ' tl'ie strong satisfaction he felt in solving the ])roblcm of 
hcterostylism. And I have heard him mention that the CR*ol- 
ogy of South America gave him almost more pleasure than 
anything else. It was perha])s this delight in work requiring 
keen observation that made him value praise given to his 
observing powers almost more than appreciation of his other 
qualities. 

For books he had no respect, but merely considered them 
as tools to be worked with, 'rhiis he did iiot bind them, and 
even when a paper book fell to |.>ieces from use, as haj>pened 
to Midler’s ‘ Hefriichtung,’ he preserved it from ( oinplete dis- 
solution l)y putting a metal <'lij^ over its back. In the same 
way he would cut a heavy book in half, to make it more coti- 
venient to hold. H e used to boast that he made T.yell ])ub- 
lisli the second edition of one of his books in two volumes in- 
stead of in one, by telling him how lu‘ had been obliged to 
cut it in half. Pamphlets were often treated even more severe- 
ly than books, for In* would tear out, for the sake of saving 
room, all the l)ages ex('ept the one that interested him. The 
conseciiience of all this was, that his library was not orna- 
mental, but was striking from being so evidently a working 
collection of books. 

He was methodical in his manner (^f reading books and 
'])amphlets bearing on his own work. He had one shelf on 
which were piled up the books he had not yet read, and an- 
other to which they were transferred after huving been read, 
and before being catalogued. He would often groan over his 
unread books, because there were so nnmy which he knew he 
should never read. Many a book was at once transferred to 
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the other heap, cither marked with a cyi^her at the end, to 
show that it contained no marked passages, or inscribed, per- 
haps, not read,’’ or “ only skimmed.” The books accumu- 
lated in the “ read ” heap until the shelves overflowed, and 
then, with much lamenting, a day was given up to the cata- 
loguing. He disliked this work, and as the necessity of under- 
taking the work became imperative, would often say, in a 
voice of despair, “We really must do these books soon.” 

In each book, as he read it, he marked passages bearing 
on his work. In reatling a book or pamphlet, ^:c., he made 
pencil-lines at the side of the page, often adding short 
remarks, and at the end made a list of the pages marked. 
When it was to be catalogued and put away, the marked 
pages were looked at, and so a rough abstract of the book 
was made. rhis abstract would perhaps be written under 
three or four licadings on different sheets, the fac ts being 
sorted cnit and added to the previously collected fac ts in dif- 
ferent subjects. He had other sets of abstracts arranged, nc^t 
according to subjec t, but ac cording to j)eriodical. W'hen col- 
lecting facts on a large scale, in earlier years, he used to read 
through, and make abstrac ts, in this way, of whole series of 
periodicals. 

In some of his early letters he speaks of fdling several 
note-boc.)ks with facts for his book on species ; but it was 
certainly early that he adopted his ])lan of using j)ortfolios 
as described in the ‘ Rec:olle^'tions.’ * My father and M. do 
Candcjlle were mutually j)Ieas(.*d to discover tliat they' had 
adopted the same j>lan c»f c lassif\ ing fac ts. Dc: Caindc:)lle de- 
scribes tlic inethc)d in his ‘ Phytohygie,’ and in his sketch oi 
my father mentions the satisfaction lu* felt in seeing it in 
action at Down, 

Hesicles tliese jujrt folios, of whic h there are some dozens 
full of nc)tes, there are large bundles of MS. marked ^Djsed ’ 

* '1 iic rack -. '<11 w ki. ii tin* |< ilNilin, uerc jiluccl arc sliuwn in the iJIi. -■ 
trruiijn, “ 'i'iic Suiclv of I><nvi), ’ facing p. lui, in the recess at the riglu 
hand oidc ol the fire-place. 
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and put away. He felt the value of his notes, and had a 
horror of their destruction by fire. I remember, when some 
alarm of fire had happened, his begging me to be especially 
careful, adding very earnestly, that the rest of his life would 
be miserable if his notes and books were to be destroyed. 

He shows the same feeling in writing about the loss of a 
manuscript, the purport of his words being, “ I have a copy, 
or the loss would have killed me.” In writing a book he 
would spend much time and labour in making a skeleton or 
plan of the whole, and in enlarging and sub-classing each 
heading, as described in his ^Recollections.’ I think this 
careful arrangement of the j)lan was not at all essential to the 
building up of his argument, but for its presentment, and for 
the arrangement of his facts. In his ‘Life of Erasmus Darwin,' 
as it was first juinted in slips, the growth of the book from a 
skeleton was plainly visible. 'Phe arrangement was altered 
afterwards, because it was too formal and categorical, and 
seemed to give the charac ter of his grandfather rather by 
means of a list of ([ualities than as a complete ])icture. 

It was only within the last few years that he adopted a plan 
of writing which he was c'onvineed suited him best, and which 
is described in the ‘ Recollections ; ’ namely, writing a rough 
copy straight off without the slightest attention to style. It 
was ( harac'teristic' of him that he felt unalde to write with 
suIVk ient want of c are if he used his best }xa])er, and thus it 
was that he wrote on the backs of old proofs or manuscript. 
The rough coj)y was then reconsidered, and a fair copy was 
made. For this purj)Ose he had foolscaj) ])aper ruled at wide 
intervals, the lines being needed to ])revent him writing so 
closely that (‘orrec'tion became difiicidt. 'Phe fair copy was 
then ('orrected, and was recopied before l)eing sent to the 
jwinters. ddie copying was done by Mr. IT Norman, who 
began this work maiyy years ago when village sc hoolmaster at 
Down. My father bec ame so used to Mr. Norman’s hand- 
'M'iting, that he c ould not correct manuscript, even when 
clearly written out by one of his c hildren, until it had been 
recopied by Mr. Norman. The MS., on returning from Mr. 
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Norman, was once more corrected, and then sent off to the 
printers. Then came the work of revising and correcting the 
proofs, which my father found especially wearisome. 

It was at this stage that he first seriously considered the 
style of what he had written. When this was going on he 
usually started some other piece of work as a relief. The 
correction of slips consisted in fact of two ])rocesses, for the 
correction were first written in pencil, and then re-considered 
and written in ink. 

When the book was passing through the sli}) stage he 
was glad to have corrections and suggestions from others. 
Thus my mother looked over the proofs of the ‘Origin.* In 
some of the later works my sister, Mrs. Litchfied, did much 
of the correction. After my sister’s marriage perhaps most 
of the work fell to my share. 

My sister, Mrs. Lite h field, writes : — 

“ 'I'll is work was very interesting in its-df, and it was inex- 
pressil)]y exhilarating to work for him. He was always so 
ready to be convinced that any suggested alteration was an 
imjirovement, and so full of gratitude for the trouble taken. 
I do not think tliat he ever used to forget to tell me wliat im- 
provement lie thought that I had made, and he used almost 
to excuse himself if he did not agree with any (orret tion. 1 
think I felt tlie singular modesty and graciousness of his 
nature through thus working for him in a way 1 never should 
other wis(^ ha\ e done. 

“ He did not write with ease, and was a])t to invert his 
sentences both in writing and s|)eaking, putting the (pialifying 
clause before it was clear what it was to rjualify. I le corrected 
a great deal, and was eager to express himself as well as he 
possibly could.” 

Perhaps the commonest corrections needed were t)f obscu- 
rities due to the omission of a necessary link in the reasoning, 
something which he had evidently omitted through familiarity 
with the subject. Not that there was any fault in the se(iuencc 
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of the thoughts, but that from familiarity with his argument 
he did not notice when the words failed U) reproduce his 
thought. He also frecjuently i)ut too much matter into one 
sentence, so that it had to be cut up into two. 

On the whole, 1 think the i)ains whic:h my father took over 
the literary part of the work was very remarkable. He often 
laughed or grumbled at himself for the difficulty which he 
found in writing English, saying, for instance, that if a l)ad 
arrangement of a sentence was possible, he should be sure to 
adopt it. He once got much amusement and satisfaction out 
of the difficulty wliich one of the family found in writing a 
short circular. He had the jileasure of correcting and laugh- 
ing at obscurities, involved sentences, and other defects, and 
thus took his revenge for all the critiidsm he had himself 
to bear with. He used to ipiote with astonishment Miss 
Martineau’s advice to young authors, to write straight off 
and send the MS. to the printer without ( orrection. But in 
j',omi‘ cases lie acted in a somewhat similar manner. When 
u senteiK'e got hopelessly involved, lie would ask himself, 
now what i/o you want to say?” and his answer written 
down, would often disentangle the confusion. 

Mis style has been minh praised; on the other hand, at 
least one good judge has remarked to me that it is not a good 
style. It is, above all things, direit and clear; and it is 
characteristic of himself in its simplic ity, bordering on naivete, 
and in its alisence of jiretence. He had the strongest disbelief 
in tlie common idea that a classical sc holar must write good 
English ; indeed, he thought that the contrary was the case. 
In writing, he sometimes showed the same tendency to strong 
cxiiressions as he did in conversation, 'riuis in the ‘ Origin,’ 
j). 440, there is a description of a larval cirripede, “with 
six pairs of beautifully constructed natatory Kgs, a jiair of 
magnificent com])ound eyes, and extremely complex antennae.” 
We used to laugh at hiin for this sentence, wliich we com- 
pared to an advertisement, d'liis tendency to give himself 
tip to the enthusiastic' turn of his thought, without tear of 
being ludicrous, appears elsewhere in his writings. 
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His courteous and conciliatory tone towards his reader is 
remarkable, and it must be i)artly this quality which revealed 
his [)crsonaI sweetness of character to so many who had 
never seen him. I have always felt it to be a curious fact, 
that he who had altered the face of Uiolo^^ical Science, 
and is in this respect the chief of the moderns, should 
have written and worked in so essentially a non-modern spirit 
and manner. In reading his books one is reminded of the 
older naturalists rather than of the modern sc hool of writers. 
He was a Naturalist in the old sense of the word, that is, a 
man who works at many branches of the science, not merely 
a s|K*('ialist in one. Thus it is, that, though he founded whole 
new divisions of special subjects — such as the fertilisation of 
flowers, insecti\ orous plants, dimor()hism, <k:c . — yet even in 
treating these very sul)iects he does not strike the reader as a 
specialist. 'The reader feels like a friend who is being talked 
to by a courteous gentleman, not like a pu})il being lec tured 
by a professor. 'The tone of such a book as the* ‘Origin ’ is 
charming, and almost pathetic; it is the tone of a man who, 
convinced of the truth of his own views, hardly ex[)ects to 
('onvince others; it is just the reverse of the style of a fanatic', 
who wants to force people to believe. 'The reader is never 
scorned for any amount of doubt whic h he may be imagined 
to feel, ami his s<'ej)ti( i^m is treated with j)atient respec:t. .'\ 
sceptic al reader, or perhai)s even an unreasonable reader, 
seems tcj have been generally jiresenl to his thoughts. It was 
in c:onsefiuen< e c)f thi> feeling, perhaps, that he took muc'h 
trouble over jioints which he imagined would strike the reader, 
or save him trcjuble, and so tcunpr him to read. 

For the same reason he took muc h interest in the illustra- 
tions of his l)ooks, and I think rated rather too highly their 
value, d'he illiistrat iems for h.is earlier books were drawn by 
professional artists. 'This was the cai.^c* in ‘.Animals and 
Plants,’ the ‘ Desc ent of Man,’ and the ‘ Fxpression o( the 
iMuoticms.’ On tlr: other haml, ‘(diin])ing Idants,’ ‘ Insec- 
tivorous Plants,’ the ‘ .Movements of Iflants,’ and ‘ h’c^rms of 
Flowers,’ were, to a large extent, illustrated by some of his 
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children — my brother George having drawn by far the most. 
It was delightful to draw for him, as he was enthusiastic in 
his praise of very moderate performances. 1 remember well 
his charming manner of receiving the drawings of one of his 
daughters-in-law, and how he would finish his words of praise 

by saying, “Tell A , Michael Angelo is nothing to it.“ 

Though he praised so generously, he always looked closely at 
the drawing, and easily detec'ted mistakes or carelessness. 

He had a horror of being lengthy, and seems to have 
been really much annoyed and distressed when he found how 
the ‘Variations of Animals and Plants’ was growing under 
his hands. I remember his cordially agreeing with ‘Tristram 
Shandy’s’ words, “ l.et no man say, ‘ (^oine, I’ll write a 
duodecimo.’ ” 

His consideration for other authors was as marked a char- 
acteristic as his tone towards his reader. He speaks of all 
other authors as ])ersons deserving of respect. In cases 

where, as in the c ase of ’s experiments on Drosera, he 

thought lightly of the author, he speaks of liim in such a way 
that no one would suspect it. In other cases he treats the 
confused writings of ignorant persons as though the fault lay 
with himself for not ajipreciating or understanding them. 
Besides this general tone of respei t, he had a ])leasant way of 
expressing his o[)inion on the value of a (pioted work, or his 
obligation for a jiieee of jirivate information. 

Ilis respectful feeling was not only morally lieautiful, but 
was I tliink of jirac lii al use in making him ready to consider 
the ideas and observations of all manner of peo]de. He used 
almost to a|)ologise lor this, and would say that he was at 
first inclined to rate everything loo highly. 

. It was a great merit in his mind that, in sjiite of having so 
strong a respet'tful feeling towards what he read, he had the 
keenest of instincts as to whether a man was trustworthy or 
not. He seemed to form a very definite oju’nion as tt) the 
ac( uracy of the men whose books he read; and made use of 
this judgment in his choice of facts for use in argument or 
as illustrations. I gained the imjiression tliat he felt this 
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power of judging of a man’s trustworthiness to be of much 
value. 

He had a keen feeling of the sense of honour that ought 
to reign among authors, and had a liorror of any kind of lax- 
ness in quoting, fie had a contempt for the love of honour 
and glory, and in his letters often blames liimself for the 
pleasure he took in the smxess of his books, as though he 
were departing from his ideal — a love of truth and careless- 
ness about fame. Often, when writing to Sir J. Hooker what 
he calls a boasting letter, he laughs at himseli' for his conceit 
and want of modesty, d here is a wonderfully interesting 
letter which he wrote to my mother l)e([ueathing to her, in 
case of his death, the care of publishing the manuscript cf his 
first essay on evolution. 'This letter seems tf) me full of the 
intense desire that his theory shoifid su< a eed as a contribu- 
tion to knowledge, and aj>art fr()m any desire for personal 
fame. He certainly had the healthy desire for success which 
a man of strong feelings ought to have. Ihit at the time of 
the piil)li( ation (4 the ‘Origin ’ it is evident tliat he was over- 
whelmingly satisfied with the adherence of such men as Lyell, 
Hooker, Huxley, and Asa Oray, and did not dream of or 
desire any such w ide nn<l gimeral fame as he attained to. 

(ajnnected w ith his ( ontem]>t for llie undue love of fame, 
was an ecpially strong dislike ot all (pie^tions of jjriority. 'file 
letters to Lyell, at tlie time of the ‘ Origin,’ show the anger he 
felt w ith himself for not being able to repress a feeling of dis- 
appointment at what he ihouglit was .Mr. W'allac'e’s forestall- 
ing of all his years of work. His sense of literary honour 
comes out strongly in these letters ; and his feeling about 
priority is again slK)\vn ifi (he admiration expressed in his 
‘ Recollections’ of Mr. Walkue’s self-annihilation. 

His feeling ahcait rec lamations, including answers to at- 
tacks and all kinds of discussions, was strong. It is sim|>l} 
cx[>ressed in a lettcT to lodconer “If I ever felt 

angry towards you, for whom I have a sincere friendship, I 
s]u>uld begin to suspect that I was a little mad. 1 was vc r\ 
.sorry nbout your reclamaticm, as ^ think it is in every c ase a 
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mistake and should be left to others. Whether I should so 
act myself under provocation is a different question.” It was 
a feeling partly dictated by instinctive delicacy, and partly 
by a strong sense of the waste of time, energy, and temper 
thus caused. Me said that he owed his determination not to 
ort. into discussions* to the advice of Lyell, — advice which 
he transmitted to those among his friends who were given to 
paper warfare. 

If the character of my father’s working life is to be under- 
stood, the conditions of ill-health, under which he worked, 
must be constantly borne in mind. He bore his illness with 
such uncoini)laining patience, that even his children can 
hardly, I believe, realise the extent of his habitual suffering. 
In their case the difficulty is heightened by the fact that, 
from the days of their earliest recollections, they saw him in 
constant ill-health, — and saw him, in s|)ite of it, full of pleas- 
ure in what ])leased them. 'I'lnis, in later life, their percep- 
tion of what he endured had to be disentangled from the 
iin])ression produced in childhood by constant genial kind- 
ness under ('onditions of unrecognised difficulty. No one 
indeed, except my mother, knows the full amount of suffering 
he endured, or the full amount of his wonderful patience. 
For all the latter years of his life she never left him for a 
niglit ; and her days were so ])lanned that all his resting 
hours might be shared with her. She shielded him from 
every avoidable annoyance, and omitted nothing that might 
save him troid^le, or prevent him becoming overtired, or that 
might alleviate the many disc omforts of his ill-health. I hesi- 
tate to speak thus freely of a thing so sacred as the life-hmg 


Ho (lc]'»artc(l fiaMii his mlc in his “ Note on the llahit> nt llic Pampas 
Woodpecker, Cohip/t's cnnif'csf? is," ‘ Proe. /ool. Soe.,’ P- 7^5 • also in 

•I letter piil)Iislu*(l in llie ‘ .\tlien.einn ’ (1861, p. 554f, in w hich ease he 
.iflerwards regretted that he hacl not remained >ilent. Ilis replies to criti- 
cisms, in the later editions of the ‘Origin,’ can hardly be classed as inlrac- 
lions of his nde. 
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devotion which prompted all this constant and tender care. 
But it is, I repeat, a principal feature of his life, that for 
nearly forty years he never knew one day of the health of 
ordinary men, and that thus his life was one long struggle 
against the weariness and strain of sickness. And this cannot 
be told without speaking of the one condition which enabled 
him to bear the strain and fight out the struggle to the end. 
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'The earliest letters to which I have acc ess are those 
written by inv father when an underj^radnate at (.’anibrid^^e. 

'I'he history of his lile, as told in his C( •rresj)undencCj 
•mist therefore- be’^in with this [period.. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CAMBRIIXIE l.IFK. 

[My father's Cambridge life comprises the time between 
the Lent 'Perm, 1828, when he came up as a Freshman, and 
the end of the May Term, 1831, when he took his degree and 
left the University. 

It appears from the (’ollege books, that my father “ admis- 
sus est [lensionarius minor sub Magistro Sliaw ” on Oct. 15, 
1827. He did not come into residence till the Lent d'erm, 
182S, so that, although he passed his examination in due sea- 
son, he was unable to take his degree at the u^ual time, — the 
beginning of the Lent 'Perm, 1831. In such a c ase a man 
usually took his degree before Ash-Wednesday, when he was 
called ‘Mkiccalaureus ad 1 )iem C'inerum,” and ranked with 
the R. A.’s of the year. My father’s name, however, occurs 
in the list <.)f 15 a< helors ‘‘ad Ba|»tistam,” or tlu^se admitted 
between .\sh-Wednesday and St. John Raplist’s Day (June 
24th) ; he therefore took rank among the Bachelors of 1832. 

He “ke|)t” for a term or two in hxlgings, over Bacon the 
tobacconist’s : not, however, over the shop in the Market 
Place, now sv) well known to Cambridge men, but in Sidney 
Street. For the rest of his time he had pleasant rooms on 
the south side of tlie first court of ('hrist’s. f 

* “ On 'rviO'.ihiy last C'hnrlcs Oarwin, of t'hrisl's College, was aclmitlcd 
IP A.” — Carnhridi'e Friilay, April 2^, 1S31. 

f I'hc rooms are on tho lir>t floor, on the west siile cd llie midille stair- 
case. A medallion (given hv my brother) ha^ recently beeii let into the 
wall of ilic sitting-room. 
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What determined the choice of this college for his brother 
Erasmus and himself 1 have no means of knowing. Erasmus 
the elder, their grandfather, had been at St. John’s, and this 
college might have been reasonably selected for them, being 
connected with Shrewsbury School. Hut the life of an under- 
graduate at St. John’s seems, in those days, to have been a 
troubled one, if I may judge from the fact that a relative of 
mine migrated thence to Christ’s to escape the harassing dis- 
cipline of the place. A story told by Mr. Herbert* illustrates 
the same state of things : — 

In the beginning of the October 'Ferm of 1830, an inci- 
dent occurred which was attended with somewhat disagree- 
able, though ludicrous consecjiiences to myself. Darwin asked 
me to take a long walk with him in the Fens, to search for 
some natural oI)jects he was desirous of having. After a 
very long, fatiguing day’s w(;rk, we dined together, late in the 
evening, at his rooms in Christ’s College; and as soon as our 
dinner w.is over we threw ourselves into easy chairs and fell 
sound asleej). I was the first to awake, about three in the 
morning, when, ha\ ing looked at my watch, and knowing the 
strict rule of St. John’s, whic h re( pored men in statu pupillari 
to canne into college before midnight, I rushed homeward at 
the utmost speed, in fear of the consecpiences. but hojiing 
t’nat the Dean would accept the exiaise as sufficient when 1 
told him the real facts He, however, was inexorable, and 
refused to recei\e my ex j)la nations, or any evidence I could 
bring; and although during my undergraduatcship I had 
never been reported for < oming late into ('allege, now, when 
1 was a hard-working H. ,\., and had live or six pujiils, he 
sentenced me to conlinement to the (College wails for the r.‘st 
of the term. Darwin’s indignation knew no bounds, and tin- 
stuj)id injustic e and tyranny of the Dean raised not only a i)er 
feet ferment among my friends, but was the sidijec t of exiiostii- 
lation from some of the leading members of the University ” 
My father seems to have found no difhculty in living at 

^ Sre p. 
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peace with all men in and out of office at Lady Margaret’s 
other foundation. d’he impression of a contemporary of 
my father’s is that Christ’s in their day was a pleasant, fairly 
(piiet college, with some tendency towards “ horsiness” ; many 
of the men made a custom of going to Newmarket during the 
races, though betting was not a regular practice. In this they 
were by no means discouraged by the Senior Tutor, Mr. 
Shaw, who was himself generally to be seen on the Heath on 
these occasions. 'Lhere was a somewhat high j)roportion of 
Fellow-Cannmoners, — eight or nine, to sixty or seventy Pen- 
sioners, and this would indicate that it was not an unpleasant 
college for men with money to spend and with no great love 
of strict (liscii)line. 

'I'he way in whic h the service was ( ondiu ted in chapel 
show’s that the Dean, at least, was not over zealous. I have 
heard my father tell how at evening chapel the Dean used to 
read alternate verses of the Psalms, without making even a 
preteiu e of waiting for the congregation to lake their share. 
And when the Lesson was a lengthy one, he would rise and 
go on with the C’antic les after the scholar had read fifteen or 
twenty verses. 

It is curious that my father often s])oke of his Cambridge 
life as if it had been so miu'h time wasted, forgetting that, 
ah hough the set studies of the pla< e w’ere barren enough for 
him, he yet gained in the highest degree the best advantages 
of a ( ■ niversity life — the contac t with men and an o])|)orlu]iity 
tor his mind to grow vigorouslv. It is true that he valued 
at its highest the advantages w hich he gained from associating 
with Professor Henslow’ and some others, but he seemed to 
consider this as a chance outconu* of his life at C'ambridge, 
not an advantage for which A/im Matrr (ould claim any 
< redit. One of my father’s ('ambridge friends was the late 
Mr. J. M. Herbert, County C'ourt Judge for South Wales, 
Irom wdiom I was fortunate enough to obtain some notes 
whi( h help us to gain an idea of how mv father impressed 
his (()nteinj)oraries. Mr. Herbert writes; “I think it was in 
the s})ring of iXjS that I first met Darwin, either at my 
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cousin Whitley’s rooms in St. John’s, or at the rooms of some 
otlicr of his old Shrewsbury schoolfellows, with many of 
whom I was on terms of great intimacy. But it certainly was 
in the summer of that year that our accjiiaintam e ripened 
into intimacy, when we happened to be together at Barmouth, 
for the Long Vacation, reading with private tutors, — he with 
Tetterton of St. John’s, his Classical and Mathematical Tutor, 
and 1 witli Yale of St. John’s.” 

The intercourse between them praf tically ceased in 1S31, 
when my father said good-i)ye to Herbert at Cambridge, on 
starting on liis Jn'a^/c voyage. 1 om e met Mr. Herbert, then 
almost an old man, and 1 was much struck by the evident 
warmth and freshness of the affection with which he remem- 
l)ered my father. 'The notes from wliich I (piote end with 
this warm-liearted eulogium : “It would be idle for me to 
speak of his vast intellectual powers . . . but I cannot end 
this cursory and rambling sketch without testifying, and I 
doubt not all his surviving ( ollege friends would ( oncur with 
me, that he was the most genial, warm-hearted, generous, and 
affectionate of friends ; that his sympathies were with all that 
was good and true; and that he had a cordial hatred for 
everything false, or vile, or cruel, or mean, or dishonourable. 
He wa s not only great, but pre-eminently good, and just, and 
loveable.” 

d’wo anecdotes told by Mr. Herbert show that my father’s 
feeling for suffering, whether of man or beast, was as strong 
in him as a young man as it was in later years ; ” Before he 
left (’ambridge he told me that he had niade up his mind not 
to shoot any more ; that he had had two days’ shooting at hi 
friend’s, Mr, Owen of W'oodhouse ; and that on the se('oii‘i 
day, when going over some of the ground they had beaten 
on the day before, he picked up a hird not (piite dead, but 
lingering from a shot it had re( eivefl on the previous day; 
and that it had made and left such a i)ainfnl imi)rcssion on 
his mind, that he ( ould not re( oncile it to his conscienc e to 
rontinne to derive [)leasure from a sport which inflicted siu 1 
cruel .^uffeiing.” • 
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To realise the strength of the feeling that led to this re- 
solve, we must remember how passionate was his love of sport. 
We must recall the hoy shooting his first snipe,* and trembling 
with excitement so that he could hardly reload his gun. Or 
think of such a sentence as, “ Upon my soul, it is only about 
a fortnight to the ‘ First,’ then if there is a bliss on earth that 
is it.” t 

Another ancedote told by Mr. Herbert illustrates again 
his tenderness of heart: — 

“ When at Barmouth he and I went to an exhiliition of 
‘ learned dogs.’ In the middle of the entertainment one of 
the dogs failed in performing the trick his master told him to 
do. On the man reproving him, the dog jnit on a most 
piteous exi)ression, ns if in fear of the whij). Darwin seeing 
it, asked me to leave with him, saying, ‘Come along, I ('an’i 
stand this any longer ; how those ’poor dogs must have been 
licked.' ” 

It is curious that the same feeling recurred t(j my father 
more than fifty years afterwards, on seeing some ])erforming 
dogs at the Westminsier Aquarium ; on this occasion he was 
reas.>iired by tlie manager telling him tliat the dogs were 
taught more by reward than by ])unishment. Mr. Herbert 
goe^ on : — “ It stirred one’s inmost depth of feeling to hear 
him des('ant ujion, and groan over, the horrors of the slave- 
trade, or tlio <Tuelties to which the suffering Poles were sub- 
jcM ted to at W arsaw. . . , d'hese, and other like proofs have 
left on my mind the conviction that a more humane or tender- 
hearted man never lived.” 

Hi, old (ollegi‘ friends agree in sj)eaking with affe< tionatc 
’varmth of his pleasant, genial temper as a young man. From 
what they have been able to tell me, I gain the im])ression of 
a young man overflowing with animal spirits — leading a \ aried 
Itealthy life — not over-industrious in the set studies of the 
place, but full of other pursuits, which were followed with a 

* ‘ RctiOloction-,’ p. vp 

I Lcltci froHi t’. Darwin tn W. 1>. Eo\. 
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rejoicing enthusiasm. Entomology, riding, shooting in the 
fens, siipj)ers and card-playing, music at King’s Chapel, en- 
gravings at the Fitzwilliain Museum, walks with Professor 
Henslow — all combined to fill up a happy life. He seems to 
have infected others with his enthusiasm. Mr. Heibert re- 
lates how, during the same Barmouth summer, he was pressed 
into the service of “the science ” - as my father called col- 
lecting beetles, 'rhey took their daily walks together among 
tile hills behind Parmouth, or boated in the Mawddach estu- 
ary, or sailed to Sarn Dadrig to land there at low water, or 
went ny-lisliing in the Cors-y-gedol lakes. “( )n these occa- 
sions Darwin entomologized most industriously, picking u[) 
( reatures as he walked along, and bagging everything which 
seemed worthy of lieing pursued, or of further examination. 
And very soon he armed me with a bottle of alcohol, in which 
I had to drop any beetle which struck me as not of a Cf.jmmon 
kind. I performed this duty with some diligence in my con- 
stitutional walks; but alas! my powers of discrimination sel- 
dom enabled me to secure a prize — the usual result, on his 
examining the (ontents of my bottle, being an exclamation, 
‘ Well, old ( herbury ’ (the nickname he gave me, and by 
which he usually addressial me), Sione of these will do.’” 
Again, the Rev. 'V. Butler, who was om* of the Ilarmouth 
reading-party in 1.S28, says: “ He inoculated me with a ta. 4 e 
for Botc.ny which has stuck bv me all mv lib*.” 

Archdeacon Watkins, another old ('ollege friend of mv 
father’s, remembers him unearthing beetles in the willows 
between Cambridge and Cranichester, and speaks of a cc*rtain 
beetle the remembrance of whose name is “ C!rux major.” f 
How enthusiasticadly must my father have* exulted over thi'- 
beetle to have imjuesscd its name cju a companion so that hr 
ierneinbers it after half a < entury ! Arc hdeac on W'atkins goes 
on ; “I do not forget the long and very interc:sting conversa- 
tions that we had about Ifrazilian scenery and tropic al vegc - 


* N«» douhf in to tin* title nf I.ord Herbert of ( heihiiry. 

f i rux-mujor. 
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tation of all sorts. Nor do I forget the way and the vehe- 
mence Vith which he rubbed his chin when he got excited 
on such subjects, and discoursed eloquently of lianas, or- 
chids, cVc.” 

He became intimate with Henslow, the Professor of 
Botany, and through him with some other older members of 
the University. “ But,” Mr. Herbert writes, “he always kei)t 
up the closest connection with the friends of his own standing; 
and at our fre([uent social gatherings — at l)reakfast, wine or 
siq)per parties — he was ever one of tlie most cheerful, the 
most popular, and the most welcome.” 

My fatlier formed one of a club for dining once a week, 
called the (lourmet* ('lub, the members, besides himself and 
Mr. Herbert (from whom 1 (piote), being Whitley of St. John’s, 
now Ifonorary ('anon of I)urha»n;f Heaviside of Sidney, 
now C'anon (d Norwich; I.ovett Cameron of Frinity, now 
vic ar of Shoreham ; Plane of 'Trinity, who held a high ])ost 
during the C'rimean war; H. I.owe (now Sherbrooke) of 
Trinity Hall ; and Watkins of Emmanuel, now Archdeacon 
of York 'I'he origin c)f the cdub's name seems already to 
have become involved in obscurity. Mr. Herbert >ays that it 
was chosen in derision of another ” set ot men who called 
tlu'mselves by a long Creek name signifying ‘ lOnd of dainties,’ 
but wlu) falsified their <daim to sue h a de>ignaiion by their 
wc*ekly prai ti('e of dining at some roadside* inn. six miles frenn 
(’amlu idge, on mutton cho|)s or beans and bac'on. ’ Another 
old member of the club tells me that the name arose because 
the members were givim to making experiments on “birds 
and beasts, whic'h wi-re before unknown to human jKdate.” 
lie ^ays that hawk and bittern were tried, and that their /cal 
broke clown over an old brown owl, “ which indescrib- 

able.” .\t any rate, the me etings seemed to have been siu - 
‘ e.ssful, and to ha\’e ende’d with “a game i»t mild \'ingt-c‘t-un.’' 


Mr. ned)cil mentinn". the icinu* as ‘ The (ilutlon ( luh. 

I h'diineriy Reader ia Natural IMnlovophy at Duvhacu Ihiivcrsily. 
\ Hrelhor dT I. Old Sherhi 


INSr'/r/y,: .. 
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Mr. Herbert gives an amusing account of the musical 
examinations described l)y my father in his ‘ Recollections.' 
Mr. Herbert speaks strongly of his love of music, and adds, 
What gave him the greatest delight was some grand sym- 
pliony or overture of Mozart’s or Beethoven’s, with their full 
harmonies.* On one occasion Herbert remembers ‘‘accom- 
panying him to the afternoon service at King’s, when we heard 
a very beautiful anthem. At the end of one of the parts, 
which was exceedingly impressive, he turned round to me 
and said, with a deep sigh, ‘ How’s your backbone ? ’ ” He 
often spoke of a feeling of coldness or shivering in his back 
on hearing beautiful music. 

Besides a love of music, he had certainly at this time a 
love of fine literature ; and Mr. (’ameron tells me that he used 
to read Shakes} )ca re to my father in his rooms at Christ’s, 
who took much pleasure in it. He also speaks of his “great 
liking for first-class line engravings, espetually those of Ra- 
phael Morghen and Muller ; and he sjient hours in the Fit/- 
william Museum in looking (jver the jU'ints in that ( ollection.’’ 

My father’s letters to Fox show how sorely ojijiressed 
he felt by the reading of an examination : “ I am reading 
very hard, and have sjiirits for nenhing. I actually have noi 
stuck a beetle this term.’’ His desjiair over mathematics must 
have been jirofound, when he exjiressed a hoj)e that Fox’s 
silence is due to “your being ten fathoms decj) in the Matlu- 
matics ; and if you are, (b'»d helj) vou, for so am I, only with 
this difference, I stick fast in the mud at the bottom, and 
there 1 shall remain.’’ .Mr. Herbert says: “ He had. I im 
agine, no natural turn for mathematics, and he gavi* iiji hi 
mathematical reading before he had mastered the lost |)ari 
of Algebra, having had a specual t^uarrel with Surds and lh« 
Binomial 'Fheorem.’’ 

U*e get some evidence from his letters to Fox of ni\ 
fatlier’s intention of going into the ('hurch. “I am glad,’ 
h<' writes,* “ to hear that you are reading divinity. I should. 

^ Martli iS, 1.S29. 
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like to know what books you are reading, and your opinions 
about them; you need not be afraid of preaching to me pre- 
maturely.” Mr. Herbert’s sketch shows how doubts arose in 
my father’s mind as to the possibility of his taking Orders, 
lie writes, “We had an earnest conversation about going into 
Holy Orders; and I remember his asking me, with reference 
to the (piestion put by the Bishop in the ordination service, 

‘ Do you trust that you are inwardly moved by the Holy 
Spirit, t^"c.,’ whether I could answer in the affirmative, and on 
my saying I could not, he said, ‘ Neither can I, and therefore 
I ( annot take orders.’ ’’ This conversation appears i(j have 
taken place in 1829, and if so, the doul)ts here expressed 
must have been (piieted, for in May 1S30, he speaks of having 
some thoughts of reading divinity with Henslow. 

rhe greater number of tlie following letters are addressed 
by my father to his cousin, William Darwin Fox. Mr. Fox’s 
relationship to my father is shown in the pedigree given in 
Chapter I. d'he degree of kinship appears to have remained 
a problem to my father, as he signs himself in one letter 

( ousin M 'Fheir friendship was, in fact, due to their being 
// 

undergraduates together. My father’s letters show clearly 
ennngh how genuine the friendship was. In after years, dis- 
tance, large families, and ill-health on both sides, checked the 
intercourse ; but a warm feeling of friendshij) remained, d'he 
<'orresj)()ndence was never (piite dropped and i ontinued till 
Mr. I'ox’s death in 1880. Mr. h'ox took orders, and worked 
as a country clergyman until forced by ill-health to leave 
his living in Delamere FMrest. His love ot natural history 
, remained strong, and he became a skilled tancier ot many 
kinds of birds, N'c. 'The index to ‘ Animals and Plants,’ and 
iny father’s later ( orrespondence, show how much help he 
received from his old College friend. 1 
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C. Danvin to J. M. Herbert. 

Saturday Evening 

[September 14, 1828].* 

My DEAR OLD ChERBURY, 

I am about to fulfil my promise of writing to you, but 
I am sorry to add there is a very selfish motive at the bottom. 
1 am going to ask you a great favour, and you cannot imagine 
how much you will oblige me l)y procuring some more speci- 
mens of some insects which 1 dare say I can describe. In 
the first place, I must inform you that I have taken some of 
the rarest of the British Insects, and their being found near 
Barmouth, is i[uite unknown to the Entomologic al world : 1 
think 1 shall write and inform some of the crack entomol- 
ogists. 

But now for business. .SVrvvw/more s|)ecimens, if you (uin 
procure them without much trouble, of the following insects: — 
'The violet-black coloured beetle, found on C'raig Storm, f 
under stones, also a large smooth black one very like it ; a 
bluish metallic-coloured dung-beetle, whic h is very common 
on the hill-sides; also, if you tvouhi be so very kind as to 
cross the ferry, and you will find a great number under the 
stones on the waste land of a I(3ng, smooth, jet-l)lack beetle 
(a great many of these); also, in the same situation, a very 
small j)inkish insect, with black spots, with a curved thora.x 
prcjjecting beyond the head; also, upon the marshy land over 
the ferry, m.‘ar the sea, under old sea-weed, stones, &c., you 
will find a small yellowish transparent beetle, with two or four 
blac kish marks on the back. Under these stones there are 
two sorts, one much darker than the other ; the lighter-col- 
oured is that whic h I want. 'Fhese last two insec ts are ex- 
cessively rare, and you will really caY/rwe/r oblige me by taking 
all this trouble pretty soon. Remember nu* most kindly to 

* 't'lu; postmark Ijcing Derby scorns to show that tlu' loiter was written 
from his roiisin, \V. I), box's house, O^maslon, near Derby. 

f The to]) of the liill immediately l)ehind Barmouth was called Craig- 
Slorm, a hvbrid ( 'ambro-Knglidi word. 
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Butler, tell him of my success, and 1 dare say both of you will 
easily recognise these insects. 1 hope his caterpillars go on 
well. I think many of the Chrysalises are well worth keeping. 
1 really am quite ashamed [of] so long a letter all about my 
own concerns ; but do return good for evil, and send me a 
long account of all your ])roceedings. 

In the first week I killed seventy-five liead of game — a 
very contemptible number — but there are very few birds. 1 
killed, however, a brace of black game. Since then I have 
been staying at the Fox’s, near Derby ; it is a very pleasant 
house, and the music meeting went off very well. 1 want to 
hear how Yates likes his gun, and what use he has made of it. 

If the bottle is not large you can buy another for me, 
and when you pass through Shrewsbury you can leave these 
treasures, and 1 hope, if you possibly can, you will stay a day 
or two with me, as I hope 1 need not say how glad I shall be 
to see you again. Fox remarked what deuced good-natured 
fellows your friends at Barmouth must be ; and if 1 did not 
know that you and Butler were so, I would not think of giving 
you so much trouble. 

Believe me, my dear Herbert, 

Yours, most sim erely, 

CU-ARLKS DaRWIX. 

Remember me to all friends. 

[ In the following January we find him looking forward 
with I'deasure to the beginning of another year of his Cam- 
bridge life : he writes to Fox — 

I waited till to-day for the chance of a letter, but I 
will wait no longer. I must most sinc erely and cordially 
congratulate you on having finished all your labours. 1 think 
your place a 7 '^/t one considering by how much you 

have beaten many men who had the start of you in reading. 
I do so wish 1 were now in Cambridge (a very selfish wish, 
however, as I was not with you in all your troubles and 
misery), to join in all the glory and happiness, whiv h dangers 
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gone by can give. How we would talk, walk, and entomolo- 
gi§e ! Sappho should be the best of bitches, and Dash, of 
dogs : then should be * peace on earth, good will to men,' — 
which, by the way, I always think the most perfect descrip- 
tion of happiness that words can give.'’] 

C. Darwin to IV. D. Fox. 

Cambridge, Thursday [February 26, 1829]. 

My dear Fox, 

When I arrived here on Tuesday I found to my great 
grief and surprise, a letter on my table which I had written to 
you about a fortnight ago, the stupid i)orter never took the 
trouble of getting the letter forwarded. I suppose you have 
been abusing me for a most ungrateful wretch ; but 1 am sure 
you will juty me now, as nothing is so vexatious as having 
written a letter in vain. 

Last 'Fhursday 1 left Shrewsbury for I.ondon, and stayed 
there till I'liesday, on which I came down here by the ‘ 'Times.’ 
'The first two days I sjjent entirely with Mr. Hope,* and did 
little else but talk about and look at insects ; his collection is 
most magnificent, and he himself is the most generous of 
entomologists ; he has given me about 160 new s])ecies, and 
actually often wanted to give me the rarest insec'ts of which 
he had only two specimens He made many civil speeches, 
and hoped you will call on him some time with me, whenever 
we should ha])pen to be in London. He greatly compliments 
our exertions in Entomology, and says we have taken a won- 
derfully great number of good insects. On Sunday I spent 
the day with Holland, who lent me a horse to ride in the Park 
with. 

On Monday evening 1 drank tea with Stephens ; f his 

* F(juiicler of tlie Chair of Zoology at Oxford. 

f [. F. StcpbcMis, author of ‘A Manual of British Colcoptcra,’ 1839, 
and other works. 
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cabinet is more magnificent than the most zealous entomolo- 
gist could dream of ; he appears to be a very good-humoured 
pleasant little man. Whilst in town I went to the Royal 
Institution, Linnean Society, and Zoological Gardens, and 
many other places where naturalists are gregarious. If you 
had been with me, I think London would be a very delightful 
j)lace ; as things were, it was much pleasanter than I could 
have supposed such a dreary wilderness of houses to be. 

I shot whilst in Shrewsbury a Gundiver (female Goo- 
sander, as I suppose you know). Shaw has stuffed it, and 
when I have an o[)portunity I will send it to Osmaston. 
'There have been shot also five Waxen C'hatterers, three of 
which Shaw has for sale ; would you like to [)urchase a 
specimen ? 1 have not yet thanked you for your last very 

long and agreeable letter. It would have been still niore 
agreeable had it contained the joyful intelligence that you 
were coming up here ; my two solitary breakfasts have ;dready 
made me aware how very very mm h 1 shall miss you. 

* ♦ * He * 

Believe me, 

My dear old Fox, 

Most sincerely yours, 

C. Darwin. 


[Later on in the I.ent term he writes to Fox : — 

“ I am leading a (piiet everyday sort of a life ; a little of 
Gibbon’s History in the morning, and a gootl deal ot 
John in the evening; this, with an occasional ride with Sim- 
cox and constitutional with Whitley, makes up the regular 
routine of my days. I see a good deal bc^th ot Herl>ert and 
.Whitley, and the more I see of them increases every day the 
respe( t 1 have for their exc'cllent understandings and disposi- 
tions. 'They have been giving some very gay parties, nearly 
sixty men there both evenings,”] 
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C. Darwin to W. D. Fox. 

Christ’s College [Cambridge], April i [1829]. 

My dear P'ox, 

In your letter to Holden you are pleased to o]:)serve that 
of all the blackguards you ever met with 1 am the greatest.” 
Upon this observation 1 shall make no remarks, excepting 
that I must give you all due credit for acting on it most rig- 
idly. And now I should like to know in what one particular 
are you less of a blackguard than 1 am.^ You idle old wretch, 
why have you not answered my last letter, which 1 am sure 
I forwarded to Clifton nearly three weeks ago ? If I was not 
really very anxious to hear what you are doing, 1 should have 
allowed you to remain till you thought it worth while to treat 
me like a gentleman. And now having vented my sjjleen in 
scolding you, and having told you, what you must know, how 
very much and liuw anxiously I want to hear how you and 
your family are getting on at Clifton, the j)ur))ort of this letter 
is finished. If you did but know how often I think of you, 
and how often I regret your alisenc e, I am sure I should have 
heard from you long enough ago. 

1 find Cambridge rather stupid, and as 1 know scarcely any 
one that walks, and this joined with mv li])s not being (juite 
so well, has redm ed me to a sort of hybern ition. ... 1 have 

caught Mr. Harliour letting have the first pick of tin* 

beetles; accordingly we have made our final adieus, my ]>art 
in the affecting scene ( onsisted in telling him he was a d — d 
rascal, and signifying I should kick him down the stairs if 
ever he apj;eared in my ror>ms again. It seemed altogether 
mightily to surj^rise the young gentleman. I have no news 
to tell you ; indeed, when a ( orrespondence has been broken 
off like ours has been, it is difficult to make the first start 
again. Last night there was :i terrible fire at Linton, eleven 
miles from Cambridge. Seeing the retlcction so jilainly in 
the sky, Hall, Woodyeare, 'Furner, and myself thought we 
would ride and see it. We set out at half-past nine, and rode 
like incarnate devils there, and did not return till two in the 
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morning. Altogether it was a most awful sight. I cannot 
conclude without telling you, that of all the blackguards I 
ever met with, you are the greatest and the best. 

C. DarwIxN. 

C. Darwin to IF. D. Fox. 

[Cambridge, I'hursday, April 23, 1829.] 

My dear Fox, 

1 have delayed answering your last letter for these tew 
days, as I thought that under such melancholy circumstances 
my writing to you would be pri^bably only giving you trouble. 
This morning 1 received a letter from Catherine informing me 
of that event, which, indeed, from your letter, I had hardly 
dared to hope would have hapj)ened otherwise. 1 feel most 
sincerely and deeply for you and all your family ; l)ut at the 
same time, as far as any one can, by his own good principles 
and religion, be supported under such a misfortune, you, I 
am assured, will know where to look for such support. And 
after so pure and holy a comfort as the Bible affords, I am 
equally assured Ik^w useless the sympathy of all friends must 
a])pear, although it be as heartfelt and sincere, as I liope you 
bc'liove me capable of feeling. At su('h a time of deep dis- 
tress I will say nothing more, excepting that I trust yf)ur father 
and Mrs. Fox bear this blow as well as, under sucii l ircum- 
stances, can be hoped for. 

I am afraid it will be a long time, my dear Fox, before 
we meet ; till then, believe me at all times, 

Yours most affectionately, 

Chaki.ks Darwin. 

C. Darwin to IF. D. Fox. 

.Shrewslnnv, I'lidnv 1 July 4. 1829]. 

Mv DRAR Fox, 

1 should have written to you before only that wliilst our 
exjiedition lasted 1 was too much engaged, and the ('onclu- 

* The death of Fox’s sister, Mrs. brislowe. 

1 1 
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sion was so unfortunate, that I was top unhappy to write to 
you till this week’s quiet at home. The thoughts of Wood- 
hoiise next week has at last given me courage to relate iny 
unfortunate case. 

I stilted from this j)lace about a fortnight ago to take an 
entomological trip with Mr. Hope through all North Wales; 
and Barmouth was our first destination. The two first days 
I went on pretty well, taking several good insects ; but for 
the rest of that week my lips became suddenly so bad,* and 
I myself not very well, that I was unable to leave the room, 
and on the Monday 1 retreated with grief and sorrow bac k 
again to Shrewsbury. 'Ehe first two days 1 took some good 
insects. . . . Ihit the days that 1 was unable to go out, Mr. 
Hope did wonders .... and to-day I have received another 
parcel of insects from him, siudi C'olyinbetes, such Carabi, and 
such magnificent Elaters (two species of the bright scarlet 
sort). 1 am sure you will properly sym])athise with my un- 
fortunate situation : I am determined 1 will go over the same 
ground that he does before autumn comes, and if working 
hard will procure insects I will bring home a glorious stock. 

♦ % 

My dear Fox, 

Yours most sincerely, 

Chas. Darwin. 


C, Darwin to /F. D. Fox. 

.Slireu'‘«bui \ , July 18, 1829. 

I am going to Maer next week in order to entomologise, 
and shall stay there a week, and for the rest of this summer 
1 intend to lead a perfei'tly idle and wandering life. . . . 
You see I am much in the same state that you are, with this 
difference, you make good resolutions and never kee]) them ; 
I never make them, so cannot keep them ; it is all very well 
writing in this manner, but I must read for my Little-go. 
Oraham smiled and bowed so very civilly, when he told me 

Probably with eczema, from which he often suffered. 
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that he was one of the six appointed to make the examination 
stricter, and that they were determined this would make it a 
very different thing from any previous examination, that from 
all this 1 am sure it will be the very devil to pay amongst all 
itlle men and entomologists. Erasmus, we expect home in a 
f('vv weeks’ time ; he intends passing next winter in Paris. Be 
sure you order the two lists of insects published by Stephens, 
one printed on both sides, and the other only on one ; you 
will find them very useful in many points of view. 

Dear old Fox, yours, 

C. Darwin. 


C. Darwin to IT. D. Dox. 

Christ’s College, 'riuirsday [Cctober 16, 1829]. 

My df.ar Fox, 

r am afraid you will be very angry with me for not having 
written during the Music Meeting, but really 1 was worked 
so hard that I had no time ; I arrived here on Monday and 
found my rooms in dreadful confusion, as they have been 
taking up the floor, and you may sup])ose that 1 have had 
])lenty to do for these two days. I'he Music Meeting* was 
the most glorious thing I ever experienced ; and as for Mali- 
hran, words cannot praise her enough, she is (piite the most 
charming person I ever saw. We had extracts out of several 
of the best operas, acted in ( harac ler, and you cannot imagine 
how very superior it matle the concerts to any 1 I'ver heard 
before. [. de Begnisf acted ‘11 F'anatico ' in charai ter ; be- 
ing dressed up an extraordinary figure gives a much greater 
effect to his acting. He kept the whole theatre in roars of 
laughter. I liked Madame Blasis very much, but nothing 
Avill do after Malibran, who sung some comic songs, and [a] 
person’s heart must have been made of stone m.)! to have lost 
it to her. 1 lodged very near the Wedgwoods, and lived 
entirely with them, which was very ])leasant, and had you 

* At Birmingham. f De Begnis’s Christian name was Giusei^pe. 
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been there it would have been quite ])erfe(:t. It knocked me 
up most dreadfully, and I will never attempt again to do two 
things the same day. 


C. Ddnui// to U\ /). Fox. 

[Cambridge J Thursday [ March, 1830]. 

My dkar Fox, 

i am through my Little-Go ! ! ! I am too much exalted to 
humble myself by apologising for not having written before. 
But I assure you before 1 went in, and when my nerves were 
in a shattered and weak condition, your injured person often 
rose before my eyes and taunted me with my idleness. But I 
am through, through, through. I could write the whole sheet 
full with this delightful word. 1 went in yesterday, and have 
just heard the joyful news. 1 shall not know for a week 
which class I am in. d he whole examination is carried on in 
a different system. It has one grand advantage —being over 
in one day. 'They are rather strict, and ask a wonderful 
number of questions. 

And now T want to know sometliing about your plans; of 
course you intend coming uj) here : what fun we will have 
together; what beetles we will catch; it will do my heart 
good to go once more together to scjine of our old haunts. 1 
have two very ])romising pupils in baitomology, and we will 
make regular campaigns into the Fens. Heaven protect the 
beetles and Mr. Jenvns, for we won’t leave him a pair in the 
whole country. My new (^al)inet is ('onie down, and a gay 
little affair it is. 

And now for the time — I think I shall go for a few days 
to town to hear an opera and see Mr. Hope; not to mention 
my brother also, whom I should have no objection to see. 
If I go jjretty soon, you can ( ome afterwards, but if you will 
settle your })lans definitely, 1 will arrange mine, so send me a 
letter by return of })ost. And I charge you let it be favour- 
able — that is to say, come directly. Holden has been or- 
dained, and drove the Coach out ^n the Monday. I do not 
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think he is looking very well. Chapman wants you and 
myself to pay him a visit when you come ui), and begs to be 
remembered to you. You must excuse this short letter, as I 
have no end more to send off by this day’s post. 1 long to 
see you again, and till then, 

My dear good old l^'ox, 

Yours most sincerely, 

C. Darwin. 

[In August he was in North Wales and wrote to box : — 
“1 have l)een intending to write every hour for the last 
fortniglit, but have had no time. I left Shrewsbury this 

day fortnight ago, and have since that time been working 
from morning to night in catching fish or beetles. 'This is 
literally the first idle day I have had to myself ; for on the 
rainy days 1 go fishing, on the good ones entomologising. 
You may recollect that for the fortnight previous to all this, 
you toUl me not to write, so that 1 hope 1 have made out 
some sort of defence for not having sooner answered your 
two long and very agreeable letters.”] 


C. Darwin to //'. D. Fox. 

[Cnnil>ri<lgc, Novcnihor 5, 1R30.] 

Mv OKAR I"OX, 

I have so little time at present, and am so disgusted by 
reading that 1 have not the heart to write to anyliody. 1 
have only written once home sinc e 1 c ame uji. This must 
excuse me for not having answered your three letters, tor 
which 1 am really very much obliged. . . . 

1 have not stuck an insect this term, and scarcely ojiened 
a case. If I had time I would have sent you the insects which 
1 have so long promised; but really 1 have not sjiirits or time 
to do anything. Reading makes me (piite desperate; the 
i)lague of getting uii all my subjects is next thing to intoler- 
able. Henslow is mv tutor, and a most admirable one he 
makes ; the hour with him is the jileasantest in the whole day. 
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1 think he is quite the most perfect man 1 ever met with. I 
have been to some very pleasant parties there this term. Mis 
good-nature is unbounded. 

I am sure you will be sorry to hear poor old Whitley’s 
lather is dead. In a worldly point of view it is of great con- 
sequence to liim, as it will prevent him going to the Bar for 
some time. — (Be sure answer this :) What did you pay for the 
iron hoop you had made in Shrewsbury } Because I do not 
mean to i)ay the whole of the Cambridge man’s bill. You 
need not trouble yourself about the Phallus, as I have bought 
up both species. I have heard men say that Ilenslow has 
some curious religious opinions. I never perceived anything 
of it, have you } I am very glad to hear, after all your delays, 
you have heard of a curacy where you may read all the com- 
mandments without endangering your throat. I am also still 
more glad to hear that your mother continues steadily to 
improve. I do trust that you will have no further cause for 
uneasiness. With every wish for your happiness, my dear 
old Fox, 

Believe me yours most sincerely, 

Chari. K s Darwin. 

C. Damn ft to Ji\ D, Fox. 

.Simdav, January 23, 1S31. 

My dkar Fox, 

I do hope you will excuse my not writing before I took 
my degree. I felt a ([uite inex})licable aversion to write 
to anybody. But iu)w I do most heartily congratulate you 
upon passing your examination, and hope you find your 
curaf:y cornfortalde. If it is my last shilling (I have not 
many), I will come and pay you a visit. 

I do not know why the degree should make one so 
miseralde, both before and afterwards. I re('ollect you were 
sufficiently wretched before, and I can assure [you] I am now, 
and what makes it the more ridiculous is, I know not what 
about. I believe it is a beautiful provision of nature to make 
one regret the less leaving so pleasant a place as Cambridge ; 
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and amongst all its j)leasures — 1 say it for once and for all — 
none so great as my friendsliip with you. I sent you a news- 
])apcr yesterday, in which you will see what a good place 
[loth] I have got in the Poll. As for Christ’s, did you ever 
see such a college for producing Captains and Apostles?* 
'There are no men either at Phnmanuel or Christ’s plucked. 
Cameron is gulfed, together with other three Trinity scholars! 
My jdans are not at all settled. I think I shall keep this term, 
and then go and economise at Shrewsbury, return and take 
my degree. 

A man may be excused for writing so much about himself 
when he has just passed the examination ; so you must excuse 
[me]. .And on the same [rrinciple do you write a letter 
brimful of yourself and plans. I want to know something 
about your examination. 'Tell me about the state of your 
nerves ; what books you gf)t up, and how perfect. 1 take an 
interest about that sort of thing, as the time will come when 
I must suffer. Your tutor, 'Thom])Son, begged to be reniem- 
bered to you, anti so does Whitley. If you will answer this, 
I will send as many stupid answers as you t an desire. 

Believe me, dear Fox, 

CuAs. Darwin. 

* I ho “ Cai)tain ’’ is at the hentl of the “ Toll " : the “ Apostles ” are 
the last twelve in the Mathematical I'ripos. 
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THK APPOINTMENT TO THE ‘ HKAGLE.* 

[In a letter addressed to C'aptain Filz-Roy, before the 
Beag/e sailed, my farlier wrote, What n glorious day the 
4th of November* will be to me — my second life will then 
cajmmcnce, and it shall l)e as a birthday for the rest of my 
life.” 

'Fhe cin umstanccs which led to this second birth — so 
miit:h more important than my father then imagincMl — are ( on- 
nected with his Cambridge life, but may be more appropri- 
ately told in the present chapter. Foremost in the chain of 
circumstances which led to his ai>[)ointment to the Jhagle, 
was my father’s friendship with Professor llenslow. lie 
wrote in a pocket-book or diary, which contain a brief rec ord 
of dates, i^c., throughout his life : — 

“ 1831. C/iristmas . — Passed my e.xa mi nation for H. A. de- 
gree and kept the two following terms. 

During these months lived muc h with Professor Hens- 
low, cjften dining with him and walking with him ; bec ame 
slightly accpiaintecl witli several of the learned men in Cam- 
bridge, which muc h cpiic kc-ned the zeal which dinner parties 
and hunting had nc 4 (lestrcjyed. 

“ In the spring paid Mr. Dawes a visit with Ramsay and 
Kirby, and talked over an excursion to Tcneriffe. In the 

* riie Jiiiigle (lid not however make her final and siicces‘-ful start until 
DecemVier 27. 
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spring Henslow persuaded me to think of Geology, and intro- 
duced me to Sedgwick. During Midsummer geologised a 
little in Shropshire. 

— Went on Geological tour^* by Llangollen, 
Ruthin, Conway, Bangor, and Capel Curig, where I left Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick, and crossed the mountain to Barmouth.” 

In a letter to Pox (May, 1831), iny father writes : — “1 am 
very busy . . . and see a great deal of Henslow, whom I do 
not know whether I love or respect most.” His feeling for 
this admirable man is finely cx])resscd in a letter which he 
wrote to Rev. L. lllomelield (then Rev. li. Jenyns), when the 
latter was engaged in his ‘ Memoir of Professor Henslow ’ 
(published i<S62). 'The passage! has been made use of in the 
first of the memorial notices written for ‘ Nature,’ and Mr. 
Romanes points out that my father, ‘Svhile describing the 
(diaracter of another, is unconsciously giving a most accurate 
des(Ti[)tion of his own ” : — 

“ I went to Cambridge early in the year iS2(S, and soon 
became acapiainted, through some of my brother entomolo- 
gists, with Professor Henslow, for all who cared for any 
branch of natural history were eijually encouraged by him. 
Nothing could be more simjjle, conlial, and unpretending 
tlian the encouragement whii h he afforded to all young 
naturalists. I soon became intimate with him, for he had a 
remarkable power of making the young feel coiujilelely at ease 
with him ; though we were all awe-stnu k with the amount of 
his knowledge. Before 1 saw him, I heard one young man 
sum up his attaintments by simply saying that he knew every- 
thing. When I retlec't how immediately we felt at ])crfect ease 
with a man older, and in every way so immensely our superior, 
1 think it was as much owing to the transjiarent sincerity of 

* Mcnlionoct by Sedgwick in his preface lo Snlter’s ‘t'atalogiie of Cain- 
hiaan and Silwrinn I'ossiN/ 

I ‘Memoir ll\e Rev. John Stevens Henslow, .M. A , In' the Rev. 
Leonard jenyns. Svo. London, iS()2, p. 51. 
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his character as to his kindness of heart ; and, perhaps, even 
still more, to a highly remarkable absence in him of all self- 
consciousness. One perceived at once that he never thought 
of his own varied knowledge or clear intellect, but solely on 
the subject in hand. Another charm, which must have struck 
every one, was that his manner to old and distinguished 
persons and to the youngest student was exactly the same : 
and to all he showed the same winning courtesy. He would 
re('eive with interest the most trilling observation in any 
branch of natural history ; and however absurd a blunder one 
might make, he pointed it out so clearly and kindly, that one 
left him no way disheartened, but only determined to be 
more accurate the next time. In short, no man could be 
better formed to win the entire confidence of the young, and 
to encourage them in their jiursuits. 

“His lectures on Botany were universally popular, and as 
clear as daylight. So popular were they, that several of the 
older members of the University attended succ essive (oiirses. 
Once every week he kept open house in tin* evening, and all 
who cared for natural history attended these parties, which, 
by thus favouring inter-communication, did the same good in 
Cambridge, in a very j)leasant manner, as the Scientific So- 
cieties do in London. At these [larties many of the most 
distinguished members of the University occasionally attend- 
ed ; and when only a few were present, I have listened to 
the great men of those days, conversing on all sorts of sub- 
jects, with the most varied and lirillianl [lowers. This was 
no small advantage to some of the younger men, as it stimu- 
lated their mental activity and ambition 'I'wo or three times 
in each session he took (.wcursions with his botanical class : 
either a long walk to the habitat of some rare jilant, or in a 
barge down the river to the fen.s, or in coaches to some 
more distant jilace, as to Hamlingay, to see the wild lily of 
the valley, and to catch on the heath the rare natter-jac k, 
d’hese excursions have left a delightful impression on my 
mind. He was, on such occ asions, in as good spirits as a 
bov, and laughed as heartily as boy at liie misadventures 
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of those who chased the splendid swallow-tail butterflies 
across the broken and treacherous fens. He used to pause 
every now and then to lecture on some plant or other object ; 
and something he could tell us on every insect, shell, or fossil 
collected, for he had attended to every branch of natural 
history. After our day s work we used to dine at some 
inn or house, and most jovial we then were. I believe 
all who joined these excursions will agree with me that 
they have left an enduring impression of delight on our 
minds. 

“ As time passed on at Cambridge 1 became very inti- 
mate with Professor llenslow, and his kindness was un- 
bounded ; he continually asked me to his house, and allowed 
me to accompany him in his walks. He talked on all sub- 
jects, including his deej) sense of religion, and was entirely 
open. 1 owe more than I can ex[)ress to this excellent 
man. . . . 

“ During the years when I associated so much with Pro- 
fessor Henslow, 1 never once saw his temper even ruffled. 
He never took an ill-natured view of any one’s character, 
though very far from blind to the foibles of others. It always 
struck me that his mind could not be even tom bed by any 
])altry feeling of vanity, envy, or jealousy. W ith all this 
equability of temj)er and remarkable benevolem e, there was 
no insipidity of character. A man must have been blind not 
t(' have perceived that beneath this jflacid exterior there was 
a vigorous and determined will. When principle came into 
play, no power on earth could have turned him one hair’s- 
breadth. . . . 

“ Reflecting over his ( haracter with gratitude and rever- 
ence, his moral attributes rise, as they should do in the 
highest ('haracter, in 'pre-eminence over his intellect.” 

In a letter to Rev. L. Hlomelield (Jenyns), May 24, 1862, 
niy father wrote with the same teclings that he had expressed 
in his letters thirty years before : — 

“ I thank you most sincerely tor your kind present of your 
Memoir of llenslow. I have read about half, and it has 
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interested me much. 1 did not think that I could have 
venerated him more than 1 did ; but your book has even 
exalted liis character in my eyes. From turning over the 
pages of the latter half, I should think your account would 
l)e invaluable to any clergyman who wished to follow poor 
dear Henslow’s noble example. What an admirable man he 
was.” 

The geological work mentioned in the cniotation from my 
father’s pocket-book was doubtless of im[)ortance as giving 
him some practical exj)erience, and perhaps of more impor- 
tance in heli)ing to give iiim some confidence in himself. In 
July of the same year, itSji, he was “workii’ig like a tiger’' 
at (leology, and trying lo make a map of Shropshire, but not 
finding it as easy as 1 expected.” 

In writing to Henslow about the same time, he gives some 
account of his work : — 

‘‘ I should have written to you some time ago, only I was 
determined to wait for tlie (dinometer, and I am very glad to 
say I think it will answer admirably. I put all the tables in 
my bedroom at every conceivable angle and direction. I will 
venture to say I have measured them as acc urately as any 
geologist going ( ould do .... I have been working at so 
many things that I have not got on mm h with geology. I 
sus|ject the first exjiedition 1 lake, ( linonieter and hammer in 
hand, will send me back very little wiser and a good deal 
more puzzled than wlien 1 started. As yet I have only in- 
dulged in hypotheses, but they are such ])owerful ones that 
1 suppose, if they were put into action for but one day, the 
world would come to an end.” 

He was evidently most keen to get to work with Sedgwick, 
for he wrote to Henslow : “ 1 have not heard from Professor 
Sedgwick, so 1 am afraid he will not pay the Severn forma- 
tions a visit. I hojie and trust you did your best to urge 
him.” 

My father has given in his Recollections some account of 
this I’our. 

d’herc t(jo we read of the |)rojeiited excursion lo the Ca- 
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naries, of which slight mention occurs in letters to Fox and 
Henslow. 

In April 1831 he writes to Fox; ‘'At present I talk, 
think, and dream of a scheme 1 have almost hatched of going 
to the Canary Islands. 1 have long had a wish of seeing 
tropical scenery and vegetation, and, aixording to Humboldt, 
'Feneriffe is a very pretty specimen.” And again in May : 

As for my Canary scheme, it is rash of you to ask questions ; 
my other friends most sincerely wish me there, 1 pl igue them 
so with talking about tropical scenery, iv:c. ICyton will go 
next summer, and 1 am learning Sjjanish.” 

Later on in the summer the scheme took more definite 
form, and the date seems to have been fixed for June, t<S 32. 
He g<jt information in l..ondon about passage-money, and in 
July was working at Sjianish and calling Fox “ un grandisimo 
lebron,” in proof of his knowledge of the language; which, 
however, lie found “intensely stutiid.” but even then he 
seems to have had some doubts about his comjianions’ zeal, 
lor he writes to Henslow (July 27, 1H31) ; ” I hope you eon- 
timie to fan your Canary ardour. I read and re-read Hum- 
boldt ; do you do the same? I am sure nothing will prevtuit 
us seeing the Creat Dragon 'Free.” 

ecological work and 'Feneriffe dreams ( arried him through 
the summer, till on returning from barmouth for the sacred 
rst of Se])tem])er, he received the offer of ai)pointment as 
Naturalist to the 

d'he following extract from the |)Ocket-book will lie a help 
in reading the letters : — 

“ Returned to Shreivsbury at end of August. Refused 
offer of voyage. 

^'September . — Went to Maer, returned with Uncle Jos. to 
Shrewsbury, ihem'e to (kimbridge. London. 

— Went with ('aj)tain l"itz-Roy in steamer to Plym- 
outh to see the 

“ 22nd . — Returned to Shrewsbury, passing through Cam- 
bridge. 
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“ October 2nii . — Took leave of my home. Stayed in 
London. 

“ 24///. — Reached Plymouth. 

“ October ant/ JVorember . — These months very miserable. 
"‘^December io/ 4 . — Sailed, but were obliged to put back. 

— Put to sea again, and were driven back. 

“ 2^th , — Sailed from Kngland on our Circumnavigation.’* 


George Peacock"^ to J. S. Hcnsloio. 

7 Suffolk Strcel, Pall Mall P^ast. 

(1831.] 

My dear Henslow, 

Captain Fitz-Roy is going out to survey the southern 
coast of 'Pierra del Fuego, and afterwards to visit many of 
the South Sea Islands, and to return by the Indian vVrehi- 
pelago. The vessel is fitted out expressly for scientific pur- 
poses, combined with the survey ; it will furnish, therefore, a 
rare oiiportunity for a naturalist, and it would be a great mis- 
fortune that it should be lost. 

An offer has been made to me to recommend a proper 
person to go out as a naturalist with this ex])edition ; he will 
be treated with e\ery consideration, d'he Captain is a young 
man of very pleasing manners (a nephew of the Duke of 
(irafton), of great zeal in his profession, and who is very 
highly sjKjken of; if Leonard Jenynstould go, what treasures 
he might bring, home with him, as the shij> would be placed 
at his disjiosal whenever his impiiries made it necessary or 
desirable. In the absence of so ac<'omplished a naturalist, is 
there any jjerson whom you couhl strongly recommend ? he 
must be such a person as would do credit to our recommenda- 
tion. Do think of this subject, it would be a serious loss to 
the cause of natural science if this fine opportunity was lost. 

3|C 9|C ^ 9)C 


* Formerly Dean of Ely, and Lowmlcan Professor of Astronomy at 
Cainb'*i'l;.fe. % 
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The ship sails about the end of September. 

Write immediately, and tell me what can be done. 
Believe me, 

My dear Henslow, 

Most truly yours, 

George Peacock. 


J. S. Henshnc to C. Darunn. 

('.unbridle, August 24, 1831. 

My dear Darwin, 

Before I enter upon the immediate business of this letter, 
let us condole together u])on the loss of our inestimable friend 
poor Ramsay, of whose death you have undoubtedly heard 
long before this. 

I will not now dwell uj)on this painful subject, as I shall 
hope to see you shortly, fully exjiecting that you will eagerly 
catch at the offer which is likely to be made you of a trip to 
'Fierra del Fuego, and home by the East Indies. 1 have been 
asked by Peacock, who will read and forward this to you from 
I.ondon, to recommend him a Naturalist as companion to 
C'.ijJtain Fitz-Roy, employed by (iovernment to sur\ey the 
southern extremity of America. 1 ha\ e stated that 1 consider 
you to be the best qualified jierson 1 know of who is likely to 
undertake such a situation. 1 state tliis not in the sup])osi- 
tion of your being a /////.vA'r/ naturalist, but as amply (jualitied 
for collecting, oliserving, and noting, anything worthy to be 
noted in Natural History. Peacock has the ai)pointment at 
his disposal, and if he ('annot find a man willing to take the 
office, the o])portunity will ])robably be lost. Cajitain Fitz- 
Roy wants a man (I understand) more as a companion than 
a mere collector, and would not take any one, however good 
a naturalist, who was not rec ommended to him likewise as a 
i^('fittf/fia?i. Particulars of salary, Nc., I know nothing. The 
voyage is to last two years, and if you take ])lenly ot books 
with you, anything you ])lease may be done. You will have 
ample opportunities at command. In short, 1 suppose there 
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never was a finer chance for a man of zeal and spirit ; Cap- 
tain Fitz-Roy is a young man. What I wish you to do is in- 
stantly to ('oine and consult with Peacock (at No. 7 Suffolk 
Street, Pall Mall East, or else at the University Club), and 
learn further particulars. Don’t put on any modest doubts 
or fears about your disqualifications, for I assure you I think 
you are the very man they are in search of ; so conceive your- 
self to be tapi)ed on the shoulder by your bum-bailiff and 
affectionate friend, 

J. S. Hknslow. 

'Phe expedition is to sail on 25th September (at earliest), 
so there is no time to be lost. 

G. Peacock to C. Darwin. 

[1S31.] 

My dear Sir, 

1 received Ilenslow’s letter last night too late to forward 
it to you by the post ; a circumstance which T do not regret, 
as it has given me an o].)]>ortunity of seeing Captain Peaufort 
at the Admiralty (the lTydrogra])her), and of stating to him 
the offer which I have to make to you. He entirely approves 
of it, and you may consider the situation as at your absolute 
disposal. T trust that you will acc'cpt it, as it is an oj)portu- 
nity which should not be lost, and I look forward with great 
interest to the l)enerit which our collections of Natural His- 
tory may receive from your labors. 

The circumstanc'es are these ; — 

Captain f'itz-Roy (a nejdiew of the Duke of Grafton) sails 
at the end of September, in a shij) to survey, in the first in- 
stance, the South Coast of Tierra del Euego, afterwards to 
visit the South Sea Islands, and to return by the Indian 
Archipelago to JCngland. The ex[)cdition is entirely for sci- 
entific purposes, and the ship will generally wait your leisure 
for researches in Natural History, Ca])tain Fitz-Roy is a 
public-spirited and zealous officer, of delightful manners, and 
greatly beloved by all his brother officers. He went with 
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Captain Beechey,* and spent ^1500 in bringing over and 
educating at his own charge three natives of Patagonia. He 
engages at his own expense an artist at ^200 a year to go 
with him. You may be sure, tlierefore, of having a very 
pleasant companion, who will enter heartily into all your 
views. 

The ship sails about the end of September, and you must 
lose no time in making known your accet)tancc to Captain 
Beaufort, Admiralty Hydrographcr. I have had a good deal 
of correspondence about this matter [with Henslow .^J, who 
feels, in common with myself, the greatest anxiety that you 
should go. 1 hope that no other arrangements are likely to 
interfere with it. * * * * 

The Admiralty are not disposed to give a salary, though 
they will furnish you with an official appointment, and every 
accommodation. If a salary should be rectuired, however, I 
am inclined to think that it would be granted. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, 

Very truly yours, 

George Peacock. 


C. Dancifj to J. S. Jlerislcnu. 

Shre\vr>V)ury, Tuesday [Anj^usl 30?, 1831]. 

My dear Sir, 

Mr. Peacock’s letter arrived on Saturday, and T received 
it late yesterday evening. ;\s far as my own mind is con- 
cerned, 1 should, 1 think certainly, most gladly have accei)ted 
the opportunity whi(di you so kindly have offered me. But 
my father, although he does not de('idedly refuse me, gives 
such strong advice against going, that 1 should not be com- 
f()rtal)le if I did not follow it. 

My father’s objections are these : the unfitting me to 

* For ‘ Hoe(du*y ’ rcail ‘ King.’ I do not find the name 1'it.^-Roy in the 
list of lE'celioy’s oiiicor.-. 'TIk* Fuegiaus were brought li.ick from Captain 
King’s voyage. 
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settle down as a Clergyman, my little habit of seafaring, the 
shortness of the tune, and the chance of my not suiting Captain 
Fitz-Roy. It is certainly a very serious objection, the very 
short time for all my preparations, as not only body but mind 
wants making up for such an undertaking. But if it had not 
been for my father I would have taken all risks. What was 
the reason that a Naturalist was not long ago fixed upon ? I 
am very much obliged for the trouble you have had about it; 
there certainly could not have been a better opportunity. 

* * * * 

My trip with Sedgwick answered most perfectly. I did 
not hear of poor Mr. Ramsay’s loss till a few days before 
your letter. I have been liu'ky hitherto in never losing any 
person for whom I had any esteem or affection. My ac- 
quaintance, although very short, was siiflicient to give me 
those feelings in a great degree. 1 can hardly make myself 
believe he is no more. He was the tinest character I ever 
knew. 

Yours most sincerely, 

My dear Sir, 

Cii. Darwin. 

I have written to Mr. Peacock, and I mentioned that T 
have asked you to send one line in the chance of his not 
getting my letter. I have also asked him to communicate 
with Caj)tain Fitz-Roy. l^ven if I was to go, my father dis- 
liking would take away all energy, and 1 should want a good 
stock of that. Again 1 must thank you, it adds a little to the 
heavy but pleasant load of gratitude which I owe to you. 

C. Darwin to R. Jf^. ]')arwin, 

|Maci ] .\ugust 31, [1831]. 

My dear Father, 

I am afraid I am going to make you again very uncom- 
fortable. But, iijjon consideration, 1 think you will excuse 
me oiu - again, stating my opiniofis on the offer of the 
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voyage. My excuse and reason is the different way all 
the Wedgwoods view the subject from what you and my 
sisters do. 

1 have given Uncle Jos* what I fervently trust is an 
accurate and full list of your objections, and he is kind enough 
to give his opinions on all. The list and his answers will be 
enclosed. But may 1 beg of you one favour, it will be doing 
me the greatest kindness, if you will send me a decided 
answer, yes or no ? If the latter, I should be most ungrateful 
if I did not implicitly yield to your better judgment, and to 
the kindest indulgence you have shown me all through my 
life ; and you may rely upon it I will never mention the sub- 
ject again. If your answer should be yes; I will go directly 
to Henslow and consult deliberately with him, and then come 
to Shrewsbury. 

The danger appears to me and all the Wedgwoods not 
great. The expense ( annot be serious, and the time 1 do 
not think, anyhow, would be more thrown away than if 1 
stayed at home. But pray do not consider that 1 am so l)ent 
on going that 1 would for one moment hesitate, if you 

thought that after a short j)eriod you should continue un- 
comfortable. 

I must again state I cannot think it would unfit me here- 
after for a steady life, 1 do hope this letter will not give you 
much uneasiness. I send it by the car to-morrow morning ; 
if you make up your mind directly will you send me an answer 
on the following day I)y the .same means. ^ If this letter should 
not find you at home, I ho|)e you will answer as soon as you 
conveniently can. 

I do not know what to say about Uncle Jos’ kindness; I 
never can forget how he interests himself about me. 

Believe me, my dear father, 

Your affectionate son, 

Charles Darwin. 


* Josiah Wedgwood. 
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[Here follows the list of objections which are referred to 
in the following letter : — 

(i.) Disreputable to my character as a Clergyman here- 
after. 

(2.) A wild scheme. 

(3.) That they must have offered to many others before 
me the j)la('e of Naturalist. 

(4.) And from its not being accepted there must be some 
serious objection to the vessel or expedition. 

(5.) That I should never settle down to a steady life here- 
after. 

(6.) That my accommodations would be most uncomfort- 
able. 

(7.) That you [/>. Dr. Darwin] sliould consider it as again 
changing my profession. 

(8.) That it would be a useless undertaking.] 

Josiah to R. IK Darwin, 

Maer, .\ugiist 31, 1831. 

(Read this last.]* 

My dear Doctor, 

T feel the resj)onsibility of your application to me on the 
offer that has been made to Charles as l)eing weighty, but as 
you have desired (diaries to consult me, 1 cannot refuse to 
give the result of such consideration as I have been able to 
[give ?] it. 

(Jharles has ])ut down what he conceives to be your prin- 
cipal objections, and I think the best course I can take will 
be to state what occurs to me upon each of them. 

f. I should not think that it would be in any degree dis- 
reputable to his char .cter as a Clergyman. I should on the 
contrary think the(>frer honourable to him ; and the j)ursuit of 
Natural History, though certainly not professional, is very 
suitable to a clergyman. 

2. I hardly know how to meet this objection, but he would 
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have definite objects upon which to employ himself, and might 
acquire and strengthen habits of a])plication, and I should think 
would be as likely to do so as in any way in which he is likely 
to pass the next two years at home. 

3. The notion did not occur to me in reading the letters • 
and on reading them again with that object in my mind I see 
no ground for it. 

4. 1 cannot ( onceive that the Admiralty would send out 
a bad vessel on such a service. As to objections to the ex])e- 
dition, they will differ in each man’s case, and nothing would, 
I think, be inferred in Charles’s case, if it were known that 
others had objected. 

5. You are a much better judge of Charles’s character 
than I can be. If on com})aring this mode of s])ending the 
next two years with the way in which he will j)rol)ably spend 
them, if he docs not accept this offer, you think him more 
likely to be rendered unsteady and unal:)le to settle, it is 
undoubtedly a weighty obj(*ction. Is it not the case that 
sailors are ])rone to settle in domestic and quiet habits } 

6. 1 can form no opinion on this further than that if ap- 
pointed by the Admiralty he will have a claim to be as well 
acc’ommodated as the vessel will allow. 

7. If I saw C'harles now absorbed in |)rofessional studies 
I should ])robably think it would not lie ailvisable to interrupt 
them ; but this is not, and, I think, will not be the ( ase with 
him. His present pursuit of knowledge is in the same track 
as he would have to follow in the ex])edition. 

8. d'he undertaking would be useless as regards his pro- 
fession, but looking upon him as a mait of enlarged curiosity, 
it affords him such an oj)portunity of seeing men and things 
as haj)[)ens to few. 

You will bear in mind that I have had very little time 
for consideration, and that you and Charles are the persons 
who must decide. 1 am. 

My dear Doctor, 

Affect ionately yours, 

JosiAH Wki)(;wood. 
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C. Dar^vin to /, S. Ilensloio. 

Cambridge, Red Lion [Sept. 2], 1831. 

My DEAR Sir, 

I am just arrived ; you will guess the reason. My 
father has changed his mind. 1 trust the place is not given 
away. 

I am very much hitigued, and am going to bed. 

I dare say you have not yet got my second letter. 

How soon shall I come to you in the morning? Send 
a verbal answer. 

Good-night, 

Vours, 

C. Darwin. 

C. Darwm to Miss Susan Damnn. 

Cambridge, Sunday Morning [September 4). 

My dear Susan, 

As a letter would not have gone yesterday, I put off 
writing till to-day. 1 had rather a wearisome journey, but 
got into Cambridge very fresh. d'he whole of yesterday 
I spent witli llenslow, thinking of what is to be done, and 
that I find is a great deal. Hy great good lin k I know a man 
of the name of Wood, ne])liew of ra)rd Londonderry. He is 
a great friend of Caiitain Fitz-Roy, and has written to him 
about me. I heard a ])art of (’aptain Fitz-Roy’s letter, dated 
some time ago, in wliich he says : ‘‘ I have a right good set of 
officers, and most of my men have been there before.’* It 
seems he has been there f(»r the last few years ; he was then 
second in < onimand with the same vessel tint he lias now 
chosen. He is only twenty-three years old, but [has] seen a 
deal of service, and won the gold medal at Portsmouth. The 
Admiralty say his ma])s are most perfect. He had choice of 
two vessels, and he chose the smallest. Henslow will give 
me letters to all travellers in town whom he thinks may 
assist me. 

Peacock has sole appointment of Naturalist. The first 
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person offered was Leonard Jenyns, who was so near accept- 
ing it that he packed up his clothes. But having [a] living, 
he did not think it riglit to leave it — to the great regret of 
all his family. Hen slow himself was not very far from accept- 
ing it, for Mrs. Henslow most generously, and without being 
asked, gave her consent ; but she looked so miserable that 
Henslow at once settled the point. 

I am afraid there will be a good deal of expense at first. 
Henslow is much against taking many things ; it is [the] 
mistake all young travellers fall into. I write as if it was 
settled, but Henslow tells me /n* no ?neans to make u]) my 
mind till 1 have had long conversations with Captains Beau- 
fort and Fitz-Roy. Good-bye. You will hear from me con- 
stantly. Direct 17 Spring Gardens. Te// nobody in Shrop- 
shire yet. Be sure not. 

C. Darwin. 

I was so tired that evening I was in Shrewsbury that 
I thanked none of you for your kindness half so much as 
I felt. 

Love to my father. 

The reason 1 don’t want peo])le told in Shropshire : in 
case I should not go, it will make it more ilat. 

C, Da no in to Miss S. Da noin. 

17 Spring Ci.arden'^, Monday 

|Soplcmhcr 5, 1831]. 

I have so little time to spare that I have none to waste in 
re-writing letters, so that you must excuse my bringing up the 
other with mt* and altering it. The last letter was written in 
the morning. Tn [the] middle of |the] day, ood rci eived 
a letter from Captain Fitz-Roy, whic h 1 must say was ///e.vZ 
straightforward and yonfh'nian!ikt% but so much against my 
going, that I immediately gave up the sc heme : and Henslow 
did the same, saying that he thought Peac ock had ac ted very 
Wrong in misrepresenting things so much. 
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I scarcely thought of going to town, but here I am ; and 
now for more details, and much more j)romising ones. C"ap- 
tain h'itz-Roy is [in] town, and T have seen him ; it is no use 
attempting to praise him as much as I feel inclined to do, for 
you would not believe me. One tlnng I am certain, nothing 
could be more o])en and kind than he was to me. It seems 
he had ])romised to take a friend witli liiin, who is in office 
and cannot go, and he only received the letter five minutes 
before I ( aine in ; and this makes things much better for me, 
as want of room was one of Eitz- Roy’s greatest ()bjcctions. 
lie offers me t() go sluire in everytliing in his cabin it I like to 
come, and every sort of accommodation that I can liave, but 
they will not be numerous. He says noticing would he so 
miserable for him as having me with him if I was um'om- 
fortable, as in a small vessel we must be thrown together, 
and thought it his duty to state everything in the worst point 
of view. I think 1 shall go on Sunday to Plymouth to see the 
vessel. 

ddiere is something most extremely attractive in hi.i man- 
ners and w'ay of cajming straight to the j)oint. If I live with 
him, he says 1 must live ])oorly — no wine, and the* plainest 
dinners. 'The scheme is not certainly so good a-: Peacock 
describes, t'aptaiii Fitz- Roy advises me luu [to] make uj) 
my mind (jiiite yet, hut that, seriously, he thinks it will have 
much more [jleasure than pain lor me 'The vessel does not 
sail till the loth of ()< tober. It contains si\t\' men, five or 
six offi( ers, tVc., hut is a small vessel. It will j)r()hahly he out 
nearly three years. I shall pav to the mess the same as [the] 
Captain does himself, ^'30 j>'‘r annum : and I’ilz-Roy says if 
1 spend, including my outfitting, ^'500, it will he beyond the 
extreme. But now for still worse news. d'he round the 
world is not errtain, hut the chance most excellent. 'Pill that 
point is decided, 1 will not be so. And you may believe, 
after the many < hanges I have made, that nothing but my 
reason shall decide me. 

Fit/-Rr)y says the str)rmy sea i.s e?^ag.gerated ; that if f do 
not choose to remain with them, I can at any time get home 
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to England, so many vessels sail that way, and that during bad 
weather (probalily two months), if I like 1 shall be left in some 
healthy, safe and nice country ; that I shall always have assist- 
ance ; that he has many books, all instruments, guns, at my 
service ; that the fewer and chea[)er clothes I lake the better, 
d'he manner of proceeding will just suit me. They anchor the 
ship, and then remain for a fortnight at a place. 1 liave made 
Captain Beaufort perfectly understand me. He says if I start 
and do not go round the world, I shall have good reason to 
think myself deceived. 1 am to call the day alter to-morrow, 
and, if [)OSsible, to receive more certain instnu tions. The 
want of room is decidedly the mcjst serious objection ; but 
('ai)tain I'ilz-Roy (inobably cowing to W ood’s letter) seems 
determined to make me [as] ( omfortable as he possibly can. 

I like his manner of ])roceeding. He asked me at once, 
“Shall you bear being told that I want the caliin to myself 
— when 1 want to be alone? If we treat each other this 
way, I hoj)e we shall suit ; if not, probably we should wish 
each other at the devil.” 

W'e stop a week at [the] Madeira Islands, and shall see 
most (T [the] big cities in South Americ'a. ('a]nain Beaufort 
is drawing up the trac k through the South Sea. I ;im writ- 
ing in [a| groat hurry: f do not know whether you take inter- 
est enough to exc use trc‘l)le ])osiagc*. I ho])e I am judging 
rc-asonably, and r.c»t through preiudic e, about C'a|)tain Fitz- 
Roy ; if so, I am sure we shall suit. I dine with him today. 
I could write [a] great deal more if I thought you liked it, 
and I had at ])resent time. 'There is indeed a tide in the 
atfairs of ntan, and I have experienced it, and I had cniiniy 
given it up till one to-day. ^ 

Love to my father. Dearest Susan, good-bye. 

Ch. Darwin. 
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C, Darwin to J. S. Henslow. 

London, Monday, [September 5, 1831]. 

My dear Sir, 

Gloria in excelsis is the most moderate beginning 1 can 
think of. 'I'hings are more prosperous than 1 should have 
thought possible. C'aptain Fitz-Roy is everything that is 
delightful. If I was to ])raise half so much as I feel in- 
clined, you would say it was absurd, (udyonce seeing him. I 
think he really wishes to have me. lie offers me to mess with 
him, and he will take care I have such room as is |)ossible. 
But about the cases he says 1 must limit myself ; but then he 
thinks like a sailor about size. Captain Beaufort says I shall 
be upon the Boards, and then it will only < ost me like other 
officers. Shij) sails loth of October. Spends a week at 
Madeira Islands ; and then Rio de Janeiro. 'They all think 
most extremely jjrobable, home by the Indian archipelago; 
but till that is decided, I will not be so. 

What has induced C’aptain Fit /-Roy to take a better 
view of the case is, that Mr. Chester, who was going as a 
friend, cannot go, so that I shall have Ids place in every re- 
spect. 

C’aptain Fitz-Roy has |a] good stoc k of bocjks, many of 
which were in my list, and rilles, tvc., so that the outfit will 
be much less exj.ensive than I supposed. 

The vessel will be out three years. I do not object so 
that rny father does not. On Wednesday 1 have another 
interview with C"a[)tain Beaufort, and on Sunday most likely 
go with C’aptain Idtz-Roy to iMyrnriuth. So I ho])e you will 
keep on thinking on the subject, and just keep memoranda 
of what may strike you. I will call most jirobably on Mr. 
Burchell and introduces myself. I am in lodgings at 17 Spring 
Cardens. You cannot imagine anything more pleasant, kind, 
and open than Captain Fitz- Roy’s manners were to me. 1 
am sere it will be my fault if we do r^ot suit. 

What clianges I have had. 'Till one to-day 1 was building 
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castles in the air about hunting foxes in Shropshire, now 
llamas in South America. 

There is indeed a tide in the affairs of men. If you see 
Mr. Wood, remember me very kindly to him. 

(iood-bye. 

My dear Ilenslow, 

Your most sincere friend, 

Chas. Darwin. 

Excuse this letter in such a hurry. 


C. Darwin to U\ D. Fox. 

17 Sprint^ (hardens, London, 

September 6, 1S31. 

* * 4 : 

Your letter gave me great pleasure. You cannot imagine 
how much your former letter annoyed and hurt me.'*^ Hut, 
thank heaven, I firmly believe that it was my own entire fault 
in so interj)reting your letter. 1 lost a triend the other day, 
and 1 doubt whether the moral death (.is 1 then wickedly 
suj)posed) of our friendshij) did not grieve me as much as the 
real and sudden death of poor Ramsay. W'e have known 
each other too long to need, I trust, any more exidanations. 
Hut 1 will mention just one thing — that on my death-bed, I 
think I could say 1 never uttered one insincere (which at 
the time I did not fully feel) e\|)ression about my regard for 
you. On thing more — the sending immediately the insects, 
on my honour, was an unfortunate coinc idenc e. 1 torgot how 
yc^ii naturally would take them. W hen you look at tliem 
now, I hope no unkindly fc'elings will rise in your mind, and 
that you will believe that yc^u have always had in me a 
sincere, and 1 will acKl, an obliged Iriend. The very many 
jileasant minutes that we spent together in Cambridge rose 
like departed spirits in judgment against me. May we have 

* Tie had misuudcrsU)o<l a letter of Fox’s as implying a charge of false- 
hood. 
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many more such, will be one of my last wishes in leaving 
England. God bless you, dear old Fox. May you always 
be happy. 

Yours truly, 

Chas. Darwin. 

I have left your letter behind, so do not know whether I 
direct right. 

C. Danoin to Miss Susan Danoin. 

17 Spriiii; GanlLMis, TiicscLiy, 

[ScptL'mhi'r 6, 1831.] 

My dear Susan, 

Again I am going to troulde you. I siis))cct, if I keep 
on at this rate, yon will sincerely wish me at 'I'ierra del 
Phiego, or any other 'Terra, l)ut England. First I will give 
my commissions. 'Tell Nancy to make me some twelve 
instead of eight shirts. Tell J'hlward to send me up in my 
carpet-bag (he can slip the key in the bag tied to some 
string), my sli[)|)ers, a pair of lightish walking-shoes, my 
Spanish books, my new ini('r()scoj)e (al>out six inches long 
and three or four dee])), which must ha\e cotton stuffed in- 
side; my geological comj)as> ; my father knows tha^ ; a little 
book, if 1 have got it in my bedr<)()m Taxidermy.* Ask my 
father if he thinks there would be any objet tion to my taking 
arsenic for a little time, as my hands are not <juite well, and 
I have always observe<l that if 1 om e get them well, and 
change my manner of li\ing about the same lime, they will 
generally remain well. W'hat is the dose 'Tell Talward my 
gun is dirty. W'hat is Erasmus’s diret tion ? 'Tell me if you 
think there is time to write and rec eive an answer before I 
start, as I slnnild like particularly to know what he thinks 
about it. I suj)pose you do not know Sir |. Mackintosh’s 
direction ? 

I write all this as if it was settled, but it is not more than 
it was, excepting that from Caj)tain T'itz-Roy wishing me so 
much t^) go, ar.d, from his kindness, I^feel a j)redestination I 
shall start. 1 spent a very pleasant evening with him yester- 
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day. He must be more than twenty-three years old; he is 
of a slight figure, and a dark l3ut handsome edition of Mr. 
Kynaston, and, according to my notions, pre-eminently good 
manners. He is all for economy, excepting on one point — 
viz., fire-arms. He recommends me strongly to get a case of 
pistols like his, which cost ^6o ! ! and never to go on shore 
anywhere without loaded ones, and he is doubting about a 
rifle ; he says I c annot appreciate the luxury of fresh meat 
here. Of course 1 shall buy nothing till everything is settled ; 
but I work all day long at my lists, ])utting in and striking 
out articles. 'Phis is the first really cheerful day 1 have spent 
since I received the letter, and it all is owing to the sort of 
involuntary ( onfidence 1 plac e in inv beau ideal ^ Captain. 

W'e stoj) at I'enerirfe. His objec t is to stoj) at as many 
places as i)ossil)le. He takes out twenty c hronometers, and 
it will be a sin ” not to settle the longitude. He tells me to 
get it ch^wn in writing at the Admiralty that 1 ha\'e the free 
choic:e to leave as soon and whenever 1 like. I dare say you 
expect I shall turn back at the Madeira ; if I have a morsel 
of stomac'h left, I won’t give up. ICxcuse my so often troub- 
ling and writing ; the one is of great utility, the other a great 
amusement to me. Most likely I shall write to-morrow. 
Answer by return of ]K)st. Love to my father, dearest Susan. 

C. Da R WIN. 

As my instruments want altering., send my things by the 
‘ Oxonian ’ the same night. 


C. Danein to Susa// Pane///. 

Loinlon, Fiifi.iy Mornins;, September c), 1831. 

My dkar SiTs.w, 

T have just rec eived the |)arcel. 1 suppose it was not de- 
livered yesterdav owing to tlie (Animation. 1 am very muc h 
obliged to my father, and everybody else. Lverytldn.g is done 
cjuite right. T suj)j)ose bv this time you ha\ e received my 
letter written next dav, and I hope will send oft the things. 
My affairs remain />; siatu quo. Captain Beautort says I am 
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on the books for victuals, and he thinks I shall have no difii- 
culty about niy collections when I come home Ihit he is too 
deep a fisli for me to make him out. The only thing that 
now prevents me finally making up my mind, is the want of 
certainty about the South Sea Islands ; although morally I 
have no doubt we should go there whether or no it is put in 
the instructions. Captain Eitz-Roy says 1 do good by plagu- 
ing Captain lieaufort, it stirs him up with a long [lole. Cap- 
tain Fitz-Roy says he is sure he has interest enough (particu- 
larly if this Administration is not everlasting — I shall soon 
turn Tory !), anyhow, even when out, to get the shij) ordered 
home by whatever track he likes. From what Wood says, I 
presume the Dukes of (Trafton and Ric hmond interest them- 
selves about him. By the way. Wood has been of tlie great- 
est use to me ; and f am sure his jiersonal introduction of 
me inclined Captain h'itz-Roy to have me. 

To explain things from thi‘ very beginning: C.’aptain Fitz- 
Roy first wished to have a .Naturalist, and then lie seems to 
have taken a sudden horror of the chances of having some- 
body he should not like on lioard the \ essel. He c onfesses 
his letter to Cambridge wciS to throw ca)ld water on the scheme. 
I tlon’t think we shall cpiarrel aiiout pcdilics, although W ood 
(as might be ex|)et ted from a I.ondonderry) solemnly warned 
Fitz-Roy that I was a W hig, ('ajjtain Idt/.-Roy was tiefore 
Uncle Jcjs., he said, “ now your friemls will tell you a sea- 
cajjtain is the greatest brute on the fac:e of tin* c reation. 1 do 
not know liow to lu'lp you in this c ase, e.\cej)t by honing you 
will give me a trial.” How one does c hange I I ac:tually now 
wish the voyage was longer before we tom h land. 1 fe d my 
blood run cold at the cpiantity 1 ha\e to clo. Isverybociy 
seems ready to assist me. d'he Zoological want to make me 
a corresponding member. AH this I c an construct without 
crossing the Ivpiator. But one friend is cpiite invaluable, viz., 
a Mr. Yarrc‘ll, a stationer, and excellent naturalist.* He goes 

*\Villiani uoll k?jn\vn for lii.s ‘ tti'.lory of Prili'.h Itinls ' and 

‘History of Britidi f ishes,’ \va^ born in 17S4. He inlicritc<l from his 
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to the sho|)s with me and l^iillies about prices (not that I yet 
buy) : hang me if I give jQGo for pistols. 

Yesterdiiy all the shops were shut, so that I could do noth- 
ing ; and 1 was child enough to give i.v. for an excellent 
scat to sec the Proc ession.’** And it c'ertainly was very well 
worth seeing. 1 was surprised that any ciuantity of gold could 
make a long row of peoj)le (]uite glitter. It was like only 
what one sees in j)icture-books of Isastern jjrocessions. d'he 
King looked very well, and seemed ]) 0 ])ular, but there was very 
little enthusiasm ; so little that I can hardly think there will 
be a coronation this time fifty years. 

T'he Life (luards pleased me as much as anything — they 
are cpiite magnific ent ; and it is beautiful to see them clear 
a crowd. You think that they must kill a score at least, 
and apparently they really hurt nobody, l.)ut most deucedly 
frighten them. Whenever a crowd was so dense that the 
people were foiled off the causeway, one of these six-feet 
gentlemen, on a black horse, rode straight at the jilace, mak- 
ing his horse rear very high, and fall on the thickest spot. 
You would suppose men were made of sponge to see them 
shrink away. 

In the evening there was an illumination, and much 
grander than the one on the Reform Pill. .All the principal 
streets were crowded just like a race-ground. Carriages 
generally being six abreast, and I will venture to say not go- 
ing one mile an hour. 'The Duke of Xorthumberland learnt 
a lesson last time*, for his house was very grand ; much more 
so than the other great nol)ility. and in miu'h better taste; 
every window in his house was full of straight lines of brilliant 
lights, and from their extreme regularity and number had a 
beautiful effect, d'he paucity of invention was very striking, 
crowns, anchors, and W . R.’s ” were rej)eated in endless 

fnthcr iU NVs;igcnt’> husinc-' , ti> which ho adluMoil ii]' hi< death, 

“ in his 73rd year.” lie \\a>. a man of a ihoiouglily amiable and hemour. 
•able cdiaractor, and \\ as a valued ollico bearer of several of the learned 
Societies. 

* The Coronation of William IV. 
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succession. 'I’he prettiest were gas-pipes with small holes ; 
they were almost painfully brilliant. I have written so much 
about the Coronation, that 1 think you will have no occasion 
to read the JAvv/zV/i,'- Herald. 

P'or about the first time in my life 1 find London very 
pleasant; hurry, bustle, and noise are all in unison with my 
feelings. And I have t)lenty to do in spare moments. I work 
at Astronomy, as I suj)pose it would astound a sailor if one 
did not know how to find Latitude and Longitude. I am 
now going to Cai)tain Kitz-Roy, and will keep [this] letter 
open till evening for anything that may occur. 1 will give 
you one ])roof of Fitz-Roy being a good officer — all the offi- 
cers are the same as before ; two-thirds of his crew and [the] 
eight marines who went before all offered to come again, so 
the service cannot l)e so very bad. d'he Admiralty have just 
issued orders for a large stock of canister-meat and lemon- 
juice, t^c. cScc. I have just returned from spc*nding a long 
day with Captain f'itz-Roy, driving about in his gig, and 
shopping, 'rids letter is too late for to-day’s post. V'ou 
may consider it settled that I go. Vet therr is room for 
change if any unt(nvard accident should happen ; this 1 ('an 
see no reason to expect. 1 feel convinced nothing else will 
alter my wish of going, I have begun to order things. 1 
have procured a c ase of good strong pistols and an excel- 
lent rifle for ^ 50 , there is a saving ; a good lelest opc, with 
compass, ^,' 5 , and these are nearly tlie only c\[)ensive instru- 
ments I shall want, ('a[)tain Fitz-Roy has everything. 1 
never saw so (what 1 should call, he says not) extravagant a 
man, as regards himself, but as ec onomic al towards me. How 
he did order things ! II is fire-arms will cost at least. 

I founrl the carjjet bag when I arrived all right, and mm h 
obliged. I do not think I shall take any arsenic' ; shall seiul 
I)artridges to Mr. \'arrell ; much obliged. Ask Fdward to 
bar'e;aif/ 7tvV// f !h inscm to make for my gun /av? .v/»^/zr ham- 
mers or cocks, two main-springs, two sere-s[)rings, lour nipi)les 
or plugs — I mean one for each barrel, except nipjjles, of whic h 
there must be' two for each, all of ^‘xcellent cpialily, and set 
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about them immediately ; tell Edward to make inquiries 
about prices. I go on Sunday per packet to Plymouth, shall 
stay one or two days, then return, and hope to find a letter 
from you ; a few days in I.ondon ; then ( 'ambridge, Shrews- 
bury, London, Plyiiioiith, Madeini, is iiiy route. It is a great 
bore my writing so much about the Coronation ; 1 could fill 
another sheet. 1 havt,' just been with Captain King, Fitz- 
Roy’s senior officer last expedition ; he thinks that the ex- 
pedition will suit me. Unasked, he said Fitz-Roy’s temper 
was perfect. Me sends his own son with him as midship- 
man. The key of my microscope was forgotten ; it is of no 
consequence. Love to all. 

CiiAS. Darwin. 


C. Darwin to W, D. Fox. 

17 Spring (iardcns (and here I shall remain till 1 start) 
[September 19, 1S31]. 

My dear P'ox, 

I returned from my exjiedition to see the Feaj^le at Plym- 
outh on Saturday, and found your most welcome letter on 
my table. It is (|uite ridiculous what a very long jieriod 
these last twenty days have appeared to me, certainly much 
more than as many weeks on ordinary occasions ; this will 
account for my not recollecting how much I told you of my 
plans. 

f: * -Jt Jf: * 

Hut on the whole it is a grand and fortunate opj)ortunity ; 
there will be so many things to interest me — fine si enery and 
an endless oci upation and amusement in the dilferent branches 
of Natural History ; then again navigation and meteorology 
will amuse me on the voyagi\ joined to llie grand recpiisitc of 
there being a pleasant set of officers, and, as tar as I ('an 
judge, this is certain. On the other hand there is very con- 
siderable risk to one s life and health, and the leaving tor so 
very long a time so many peo]>le whom I (.learly love, is ol ten- 
times a feeling so })ainful that it reipiires all my resolution to 
overcome it. Hut everything is now settled, and before the 
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20th of October I trust to be on the broad sea. My objection 
to the vessel is its smallness, which cramps one so for room 
for packing my own body and all my cases, &c., &c. As to 
its safety, 1 hope the Admiralty are the l)est judges; to a 
landsman’s eye she looks very small. She is a ten-gun three- 
masted brig, but, 1 believe, an excellent vessel. So much for 
my future plans, and now for my present. I go to-night by 
the mail to Cambridge, and from thence, after settling my 
affairs, proceed to Shrewsbury (most likely on Friday 23rd, 
or perhaps before) ; there I shall stay a few days, and be 
in London by the ist of October, and start for Plymouth on 
the 9th. 

And now for the principal part of my letter. I do not 
know how to tell you how very kind I feel your offer of com- 
ing to see me before I leave Fmgland. Indeed I should like 
it very muc h ; but 1 must tell you decidedly that I shall have 
very little time to spare, and that little time will be almost 
spoilt by my having so much to think about ; and secondly, 
1 can hardly think it worth your while to leave your parish 
for such a cause. Hut I shall never forget such generous 
kindness. Now I know you will act just as you think right ; 
but do not c'ome up for my sake. .Vny time is the same for 
me. I think from this letter you will know' as much of my 
plans as 1 do myself, and w ill judge a( ( ordingly the w here 
and w’hen to write to me. PA'ery now' and then I have mo- 
ments of glorious enthusiasm, when I think of the date and 
co('oa-trees, the j^alins and ferns .so lofty and beautiful, every- 
thing new', everything sublime. And if 1 live to see years 
in after life, how' grand must such recollections be ! Do you 
know- Humboldt.^ (if you don't, do so directly.) With what 
intense pleasure he a])j)ears always to look back cm the days 
spent in the tro[)ical countries. I ho|)e when you next w'rite 
to Osmaston, [you will] tell them my scheme, and give them 
my kindest regards and farewvells. 

Good-bye, my dear k'ox. 

Yours ever sincerely, 

Chas. Darwin. 
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C. Danoin to R. Fitz-Roy. 

17 Spring Gardens [October 17 ? 1831]. 

Dear Fitz-Roy, 

Very many thanks for your letter ; it has made me most 
comfortable, for it would have been heart-breaking to have 
left anything quite behind, and I never should have thought 
of sending things by some other vessel. This letter will, I 
trust, accompany some talc. 1 read your letter without at- 
tending to the name. But I have now j)rocured some from 
Jones, which ai)pears very good, and I will send it this even- 
ing by the mail. You will be surprised at not seeing me 
propria persona instead of my handwriting. But I had just 
found out that the large steam-packet did not intend to sail 
on Sunday, and I was picturing to myself a small, dirty cabin, 
with the proportion of ^q-qoths of the j)assengers very sick, 
when Mr. Karl came in and told me the Beiv^ie would not sail 
till the beginning of November. This, of course, settled the 
point; so that 1 remain in London one week more. I shall 
then send heavy goods by steamer and start myself by the 
coach on Sunday evening. 

Have you a good set of mountain barometers ? Several 
great guns in the scientific world have told me some ])oints 
in geology to ascertain which entirely depend on their relative 
height. If you have not a good stock, I will add one more 
to the list. I ought to be ashamed to trouble you so much, 
but will you send one line to inform me.^ I am daily bec oming 
more anxious to be off, and, if I am so, you must be in a per- 
fect fever. What a glorious day the 4th of November will 
be to me ! My second life will then (ommem e, and it shall 
be as a birthday for the rest of my life. 

Believe me, dear Fitz-Roy, 

Yours most sincerely, 

CaiAs. Darwin. 

Monday , — I hope I have mn ])ut you to much inconven- 
ience by ordering the room in readiness. 
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C. Darwin to J. S. H endow. 

Devonport, November 15, 1831. 

My dear Henslow, 

The orders are come down from the Admiralty, and every- 
thing is finally settled. We positively sail the last day of this 
month, and T think before that time the vessel will be ready. 
She looks most beautiful, even a landsman must admire her. 
IVe all think her the most perfect vessel ever turned out of 
the Dockyard. One thing is certain, no vessel has been fitted 
out so ex[)ensively, and with so much care. Everything that 
can be made so is of mahogany, and nothing can exceed the 
neatness and beauty of all the accommodations. The in- 
structions are very general, and leave a great deal to the 
Captain’s discretion and judgment, paying a substantial as 
well as a verbal compliment to him. 

* :i: * iH 

No vessel ever left England with such a set of Cdironom- 
eters, viz. twenty-four, all very good ones. In short, every- 
thing is well, and I have only now to pray for the sickness to 
moderate its fier('ene.ss, and I shall do vi‘ry well. Vet F 
should not call it one of the very best oj)portunilies for natu- 
ral history that has ever occurred. 'The absolute want of 
room is an evil that nothing c an surmount. I think E. fenyns 
did very wisely in not <'oming, that is judging from my own 
feelings, for I am sure if I had left ( ollege some few years, or 
been those years older, I nnrr could have endured it. 'I’he 
officers (excej>ting tin* ('aptain) are like* the freshest fresh- 
men, that is in their mannc*rs, in everything else widely differ- 
ent. Remember me most kindly to him, and tell him if ever 
he dreams in the night of palm-trees, he may in the morning 
comfort himself with the assurance that the voyage would n(jt 
have suitecl him. 

I am iJiiich obliged for your advice, //c MatJninaticis. T 
suspect when I am struggling with a triangle, 1 shall often 
wi.sh myself in your room, and ns for those wicked sulky surds, 

1 uo not know wiiat 1 shall do without you to conjure them. 
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My time passes away very pleasantly. I know one or two 
pleasant people, foremost of whom is Mr. I'hiinder-and-light- 
ning Harris, whom 1 dare say you have heard of. My chief 
employment is to go on board the and try to look as 

much like a sailor ps 1 can. 1 have no evidence of having 
taken in man, woman or child. 

I am going to ask you to do one more commission, and I 
trust it will be the last. When 1 was in Cambridge, 1 wrote 
to Mr. Ash, asking him to send my College account to my 
father, after having subtracted about ^'30 for my furniture. 
This he has forgotten to do, and my father has paid the bill, 
and 1 want to have the furniture-money transmitted to my 
father. Perhaj)s you would l)e kind enough to speak to Mr. 
Ash. 1 have cost my father so much money, I am quite 
ashamed of myself. 

1 will write once again before sailing, and i>erhaps you 
will write to me l)efore then. 

Remember me to Professor Sedgwick and Mr. Peacock. 

Believe me, yours affectionately, 

ChtAs. Darwin. 


C. Darunn to /. A", ffcnsloio. 

Dovonport, I)cceml)cr3, 1S31. 

My dkar TIknstj^w', 

It is now late in the evening, and to-night T am going 
to slecj^ on board. On Monday we most ( ertainly sail, so 
you may guess in what a desj)erate slate ('onfusicni we are 
all in. If you were to hear the various exclamalicms of the 
officers, you would su])]M)se w'e had sc arcely liad a week’s 
notice. 1 am just in the same way taken all aback, and in 
such a bustle 1 hardly know what tc^ do. 'The number of 
things to be done is infinite. 1 hu^k forward ewen to sea-sick- 
ness wdth something like satisfaction, anything must be better 
than this state of anxiety. I am very muc h obliged for your 


Williaiu Snow Harris, the Electrician. 
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last kind and affectionate letter. I always like advice from 
you, and no one whom I have the luck to know is more capa- 
ble of giving it than yourself. Recollect, when you write, 
that I am a sort of of yours, and that it is yourbounden 
duty to lecture me. 

I will now give you my direction; it is at first, Rio; but 
if you will send me a letter on the first Tuesday (when the 
packet sails) in February, directed to Monte V^ideo, it will 
give me very great pleasure ; 1 shall so much enjoy liearing a 
little Cambridge news. Poor dear old A/ma Afater ! I am a 
very worthy son in as far as affection goes. I have little more 
to write about .... I cannot end this without telling you 
how cordially I feel grateful for the kindness you have shown 
me during my Ckiinbridge life. Much of the ])leasure and 
utility which 1 may have derived from it is owing to you. I 
long for the time wlien we shall again meet, and till then be- 
lieve me, my dear Hen slow, 

Your affectionate and obliged friend, 

Ch. I).\rwin. 

Remember me most kindly to those who take any interest 
in me. 



CHAPTER VI. 


THE VOYAGE. 

''There is a natural ^ood-huinoiired energy in his letters Just 
like himself/ — Fruina letter of Or. R. \V. Darwin’s to J’rof. Ilenslow. 

[The object (4 the voyage is brielly described in 

my father’s \[oiirnnl of Reseat dies,’ ]>. i, as being ‘do com- 
plete the Survev Patagonia and 'Tierra del Fiiego, com- 
menced under (biptain King in 1S26 to 1830; to survey the 
shores of Chile, Peru, and some island in the Pacific; and 
to carry a chain of chronometrical measurements round the 
world.” 

The BciJi^/c is described as a well-built little vessel, of 
235 tons, rigged as a banpie, and ( arr>'ing six guns. She 
belonged to the old ( lass of ten-gun brigs, which were nick- 
named “ coflins,” from their liability to go down in severe 
weather. 'Phey were very ‘‘ dceji-waisted,” that is, their bul- 
warks were high in j)ro{a>rlion to tlieir si/e, so that a heavy 
sea breaking over them might be highly dangerous. Never- 
theless, she lived through the five years’ work, in the most 
stormy regions in the world, under C'ommanders Stokes and 
Fitz-Roy, without a serious aci ident. ^^'hen re-commissioned 
in 1831 for her second voyage, she was found (as I learn from 
Admiral Sir lames Sulivan) to be so rotten that she had 
practically to be rebuilt, and it was this that ( aused the long 
delay in refitting. 'The upper dec k was raised, making her 
much safer in heavy weather, and giving her far more com- 
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fortable accommodation below. By these alterations and by 
the strong sheathing added to her bottom she was brought 
up to 242 tons burthen. It is a proof of the splendid seaman- 
ship of Captain b'itz-Roy and his officers tliat she returned 
without liaving carried away a spar, and that in only one 
of the heavy storms that she encountered was she in great 
danger. 

She was fitted out for the expedition with all possible care, 
being su})plied with carefully chosen sjiars and ro])es, six 
boats, and a dinghy; ” lightning c ondiuMors, “invented l)y 
Mr. Harris, were fixed in all the masts, the bowsprits, and even 
in the flying jib-boom.” 'I'o ijiiole my father’s des(:ri[)tion, 
written from l.)e\on[)ort, November 17, i<S^^i : “ Kverybody, 
who can judge, says it is one of the grandest voyages that 
has almost ever been smit out. JA'er\ thing is on a grand 
scale. 'I'wenty-foiir chronometers. 'The whtfle ship is fitted 
up with mahogany; she is the admiration of the whole jilai'e. 
In short, everything is as i)rosper()Us as human means can 
make it.” 

Owing to the smallness of the vessel, every om^ on board 
was cramped for room, and my father’s ac<'ommodalion seems 
to have been small enough : “ I havi‘ just room to turn round,” 
he writes to Hen>low, “and that is all.” Admiral Sir James 
Sulivan writes to me: “ d'he narrow spaca' at the end of the 
chart-tal:)le was his only aca ommodaiion for working, dress- 
ing, and sleeping; the hammock being left hanging over his 
head by day, when the sea was at all rough, that he might lie 
on it with a book in his hand when he ( ould not an)' longer 
sit at the table. His only stowage for clothes being several 
small drawers in the corner, rea< hing from dec'k to deck; the 
top one being taken out when the hammock was hung up, with- 
out whi('h there was mjt length for it, so then the foota lews 
took the phne of the toj) drawer. I'or sjiecimens he had a 
very small cabin under the forecastle.” 

Yet of this narrow room he wrote enthusiastically, Sep- 
tember 17, 1831 : — “ When I wrfite last f was in great alarm 
about my cabin, d'hc cabins \verc iiot then marked out, but 
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when I left they were, and mine is a capital one, certainly 
next best to the Captain’s and remarkably light. My com- 
panion most luckily, 1 think, will turn out to be the officer 
wdiom 1 shall like best. Captain Fitz-Roy says he will take 
care that one corner is so fitted up that 1 shall be com- 
fortable in it and shall consider it my home, but that also I 
shall have the run of his. My cabin is the drawing one ; and 
in the middle is a large table, on which we two sleep in ham- 
mocks. Hut for the first two months there will be no drawing 
to be done, so that it will be cjuite a luxurious room, and good 
deal larger than the Captain’s cabin.” 

My father used to say that it was the absolute necessity of 
tidiness in the cramtied space of the that helped ‘ to 
give him his methodical hal)its of working.’ On the Bi'aglCy 
too, he would say, that he learned what he considered the 
golden rule for saving time ; /. c., taking care of the min- 
utes. 

Sir James Sulivan tells me that the chief fault in the outfit 
of the expedition was the want of a second smaller vessel to 
act as tender. 'This want was s(.) much felt by ('a])tain Fitz- 
Roy that ho hired two decked boats to survey the coast of 
Patagonia, at a c'ost of ^'iioo, a sum which he had to supply, 
although the boats saved several thousand pounds to the 
countrv. He afterwards bought a sc'hooner to act as a tender, 
tiiiis saving the ( ountry a further large amount. He was 
ultimately ordered to sell the schooner, and was com])elled to 
bear the loss himself, and it was (Uily after his death that some 
inade([uate compensation was made for all the losses which he 
suffered through his zeal. 

For want of a ])io])er tender, much of the work had to be 
done in small ojien whale IxxUs, whii'h were sent away from 
the shi]) for weeks together, and this in a idimate, where 
the (Tews were exi)os».d to severe hardships Irom the almost 
constant rains, which sometimes continued for weeks together. 

Idle comjiletem^ss of the cquijmient was also in other respec ts 
largely due to the publit' spirit of Captain iMtz-Roy. He 
provided at his own cost an artist, and a skilled instrument- 
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maker to look after the chronometers.* Captain P'itz-Roy’s 
wish was to take some well-educated and scientific jierson 
as his private guest, but this generous offer was only accepted 
by my father on condition of being allowed to pay a fair share 
of the expense of the Cnjitain’s table ; he was, moreover, on 
the ship’s books for victuals. 

In a letter to his sister (July 1832) he writes contentedly 
of his manner of life at sea : — “ 1 do not think I have ever 
given you an account of how the day passes. We breakfast 
at eight o’clock. I'lie invariable maxim is to throw away all 
politeness — that is, never to wait for each other, and bolt off 
the minute one has done eating, ivc. At sea, when the 

weather is calm, I work at marine animals, with which the 

whole ocean abcninds. If there is any sea up I am either sick 
or contrive to read some voyage or travels. At one we dine. 
You shore-going people are lamentably mistaken about the 

manner of living on board. We have never yet (nor shall 

we) dined off salt meat. Rice and peas and are 

excellent vegetables, and, with good bread, who could want 
more? Judge Alderson could not be more temperate, as 
nothing l)ut water comes on the table. At five we ha\e tea. 
The midshi])men’s l)erth have all their meals an hour before 
us, and the gun-room an hour afterwards.” 

The crew of the /Av/g/c consisted of ('aptain Kit/- Roy, 
^‘Commander and Surveyor,” two lieutenants, one of whom 
(the first lieutenant) was the late Captain W'ickham, Covernor 
of Queensland ; the present .\dmiral Sir James Sulivan, K.C'.lk, 
was the second lieutenant. Resides the master and two mates, 
there was an assistant-surveyor, the j>resent Admiral I.ort 
Stokes, d'here were also a surgeon, assistant-surgeon, two 
midshipmen, master’s mate, a volunteer (ist class), j)urser, 
carpenter, clerk, b(aatswain, eight marines, thirty-four seamen, 
and six boys. 

'There are not now (1882) many sur\ iv(ws of my father’s old 
ship-mates. Admiral .Mellcrsh, Mr. IIamond,and Mr. Philip 


* Either one or both were uii ill! bookii for victuals. 
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King, of the Legislative Council of Sydney, and Mr. Usborne, 
are among the number. Admiral Johnson died almost at the 
same time as my father. 

He retained to the last a most pleasant recollection of the 
voyage of the Beagle^ and of the friends he made on board 
her. 'Vo his children their names were familiar, from his 
many stories of the voyage, and we caught his feeling of 
friendship for many who were to us nothing more than names. 

It is pleasant to know how affectionately his old companions 
remembered liim. 

Sir James Sulivan remained, throughout my father’s life- 
time, one of Ids ])est and truest friends. Me writes : — “ 1 can 
confidently express my belief that during the live years in the 
he was never known to be out of tem})er, or to say one 
unkind or hasty word (i/ or to any one. You will therefore 
readily understand how this, combined with the admiration 
of his energy and aliility, led to our giving him the name of 
‘the dear old Philosopher.’””^' Admiral Mellersh writes to 
me : — “ Your father is as vividly in m\ mind’s eye as if it 
was only a week ago that I was in the /)\v/i,7d’ with him ; his 
genial smile and ('onversation can never be forgotten by any 
who saw them and heard them. 1 was sent on two or three 
occasi<')ns away in a l)oat with him on some of his scientific 
excursions, and alwavs looked forward to these trips with 
great pleasure, an antici])ation that, unlike many others, was 
always realised. I think he was the onlv man 1 ever knew 
against whom I never heard a word said ; and as people 
when shut uj) in a ship for five years are apt to get i rosswith 
eac h otht‘r, that is saying a good deal. Certainly we were 
always so hard at work, we had no time to (piarrel, but if we 
had done so, I feel sure your father would have tried (and 
have been successful) to throw oil on the troubled waters.” 

* His other Miclouiine was “ I'lie FlyeaiehtM-.” I have lieard my fatlier 
tell how he overlieaid the boatswain of tlie Av/v/f’ sliowiniij another boat- 
swain over the sliij), and ])ointing out the o thee r.s ; “ 1 hat’s our first lieu- 
tenant ; that’s our doeloi ; that’s our llycatcher.” 
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Admiral Stokes, Mr. King, Mr. Usborne, and Mr. Ha* 
mond, all speak of their friendship with him in the same warm- 
hearted way. 

Of the life on board and on shore his letters give some 
idea. Captain Fitz-Roy was a strict officer, and made him- 
self thoroughly respected both by officers and men. The 
occasional severity of his manner was borne with because 
every one on board knew that his first thought was his 
duty, and that he would sacrifice anything to the real welfare 
of the ship. My father writes, July 1834, We all jog on 
very well together, there is no quarrelling on board, which is 
something to say. The Captain keejis all smooth by rowing 
every one in turn.” 'The best ])roof that f'itz-Roy was valued 
as a commander is gi\ en by the fact that many of the ('rew 
had sailed with him in the /yr( 7 X'/<''s former voyage, and there 
were a few officers as well as seamen and marines, who had 
served in the y/r/rc/z/z/cc or />Vvz^/c during the whole of that 
expedition. 

My father speaks of the oftic ers as a fine determined set 
of men, and esiiecially of \Vh('kham, the first lieutenant, as a 
‘‘glorious fellow.” 'The latter being responsible for the 
smartness and apj>earance of the shij) strongly objected to 
his littering the decks, and sjjoke of s])ecimens as ”d — d 
beastly devilment,” and used to add, ‘Mf I were skipjier, I 
would soon liave you and all your d — d mess out of the 
place.” 

A sort of halo of sanctity was given to my father by the 
fact of his dining in the (^ij)iain’s cabin, so that the midshi])- 
men used at first to call him “ Sir,” a formality, however, 
which did not prevamt his l)e('()ming fast frienrls with the 
younger officers. He wrote about the year i86r or 1862 to 
Mr. P. G. King, M. L. (h, Sydney, who, as before stated, was 
a midshipman on board the .• — ” 'The remembrance of 

old days, when we used to sit and talk on the booms of the 
Beagle^ will always, to the day of my death, make me glad to 

* ‘Voyage of the Adreittur.- and vol. ii. p. 21. 
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hear of your happiness and prosperity.” Mr. King describes 
the pleasure my father seemed to take in pointing out to me 
as a youngster the delights of the tropical nights, with their 
balmy breezes eddying out of the sails above us, and the sea 
lighted up by the passage of the ship through the never-end- 
ing streams of j)hosi)horescent animalculDe.” 

It has been assumed that his ill-health in later years was 
due to his having suffered so much from sea-sickness. This 
he did not himself believe, but rather ascribed his bad health 
to the hereditary fault which came out as gout in some of the 
past generations. I am not ([uite clear as to how much he 
actually suffered from sea-si('kncss ; my impression is distinct 
that, according to his own memory, he was not actually ill 
after the first three weeks, but constantly uncomfortable when 
the vessel pitched at all heavily. lUit, judging from his let- 
ters, and from the evidence of some of the officers, it would 
seem that in later years he forgot the extent of the discomfort 
from which he suffered. Writing June 3, 1S36, from the 
Cape of (lood no[)e, he says: “It is a lucky thing for me 
that the voyage is drawing to its close, for I positively suffer 
more from sea-sickness now than three years ago.” Admiral 
Lort Stokes wTOte to the yYwc.v, A])ril 25, 18S3 ; — 

“ May I beg a corner for my feeble testimony to the 
marvellous persevering emlurance in the cause of science of 
that great naturalist, my old and lost friend, Mr. (diaries 
Darwin, whose remains are so very justly to be honoured with 
a resting-jibne in Westminster .Abbey.’ 

“Perhaps no one can better testify to his early and most 
trying labours than myself. We worked together for several 
years at the same table in the poop cabin of the during 

her celebrated voyage, he with his microscope and myself at 
the charts. It was often a very lively end of the little craft, 
and distressingly so to my old frienil, who suffered greatly 
from sea-sickness. After ])eriiaps an hour’s work he would 
say to me, ‘Old fellow, 1 must take the horizontal for it,’ that 
being the best relief position from ship motion ; a stretch 
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out on one side of the table for some time would enable 
him to resume his labours for a while, when he had again 
to lie down. 

‘‘It was distressing to witness this early sacrifice of Mr. 
Darwin’s health, who ever afterwards seriously felt the ill- 
effects of the voyage.” 

Mr. A. 1>. Usborne writes, “ He was a dreadful sufferer 
from sea-sickness, and at times, when 1 have been officer of 
the watch, and reduced the sails, making the ship more easy, 
and thus relieving him, I have been pronounced by him to be 
‘a good ofheer,’ and he would resume his microsca)pic ob- 
servations in the pooj) cabin.” 'I'he amount of work that he 
got through on the shows that he was habitually in full 

vigour ; he had, however, one severe illness, in South Amer- 
ica, when he was received into the house of an haiglishman, 
Mr. Cortield, who tended him with careful kindness. I have 
heard him say that in this illness e\erv se('relion (d* the body 
was affec ted, and that when he described the symptoms to his 
father Dr. Darwin could make no guess as to the nature of 
the disease. Iviv father was sometimes inclined t(.) think that 
the breaking uj) of his health was to some extent ilue to this 
attack. 

'The Bca;^lr leti(.‘rs give am|)Ie ])roof of his strong love of 
home, and all connec ted with it, from his lather down to 
Nancy, Ids old nurse, to whom he sometimes sends his love. 

His delight in home-letters is shown in such passages as : — 
‘‘ Hut if you knew the glowing, unspeakable delight, which I 
felt at being certain that my father md all of you wctc well, 
only four months ago, you would not grudge the labour lost 
in keeping up the regular series of h-tter.^.” 

Or again — Ids longing to return in words like these: — 
“ It is too delightful to think that I sliall see the leaves fall 
and hear the rcjbin sing next autumn at Shrewsbury. My 
feelings are those of a S( hoolboy to the smallest j)oint ; I 
doubt whether ever boy longed for his holidays as mm h as 
I do to sec you all again. I am at presimt, although nearly 
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half the world is between me and home, beginning to arrange 
what I shall do, where I shall go during the first week.” 

Another feature in his letters is the surprise and delight 
with which he hears of his collections and observations being 
of some use. It seems only to have gradually occurred to 
him that he would ever be more than a collector of specimens 
and facts, of which the great men were to make use. And 
even as to the value of his collections he seems to have had 
much doubt, for he wrote to Henslow in 1S34 : — ‘M really 
began to think that my collections were so poor that you were 
puzzled what to say ; the case is now <[uitc on the oi)posite 
tack, for you are guilty of exciting all my vain feelings to a 
most comfortable ])itch ; if hard work will atone for these 
thoughts, 1 vow it shall not be s[)ared.” 

After his return and settlement in London, he began 
to realise the value of what he had done, and wrote to Cap- 
tain Fit/- Roy — “ However others may look back to the ^tWi; 7 c’jr 
voyage, now that the small disagreeable i)arts arc well-nigh 
forgcHten, I think it far the most foriunatc circumstance in 
my life that the chance afforded by your offer of taking a 
Naturalist fell on me. I often have the most vivid and 
delightful pictures of what 1 saw on board the J)cay/e pass 
before my eyes. These recollections, and what I learnt on 
Natural History, I would not exchange ior twice ten thousand 
a year.” 

In Selecting the following series of letters, I have been 
guided by the wish to give as much personal detail as pos- 
sible. I have given only a few scieniilic letters, to illustrate 
the way in which he w(wked, and how he regarded his own 
results. In his ‘Journal of Researches ’ he gives inci:Lmtally 
some idea of his personal charac'ter ; the letters given in the 
present chaj)ter serve to amplify in fresher and more spon- 
taneous words that Mn|iression ot his personality which the 
^Journal ' has given to .so many readers.] 
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C, Darwin to R, IV. Darwin. 

Bahi.-!, or San Salvador, Brazils 

[ Foljt uary 8, 1832]. 

I find after tlie fii->t pa<;e 1 liave been writing 
to my sisters. 

My dear Father, 

I am writing this on the 8ih of l^’ebniary, one day’s sail 
past St. Jago (Cape de Verd), and intend taking the chance 
of meeting with a homeward-bound vessel somewhere about 
the equator. The date, however, will tell this whenever 
the opportunity occurs. I will now begin from the day of 
leaving England, and give a short at'coiint of our progress. 
We sailed, as you know, on the 27th oi' December, and have 
been fortunate enough to have had from that lime to the 
present a fair and motlerale breeze. It afterwards })roved 
that we had escaped a heavy gale in the ("hannel, another 
at Madeira, and another on [the] C’oast of .Vfriea. IJiit in 
escaping the gale, we felt its ('onse([uences — a heavy sea. In 
the Bay of Biscay there was a long and (ontiniious swell, and 
the misery I endured from sea-si(Tness is far beyond what I 
ever guessed at. I believe you are curious about it. 1 will give 
you all my dear-bought ex|)erience. Nobody who has only 
been to sea for twenty-four hours has a right lo say that siai- 
sickness is even uncomfortable, d’he real misery only be- 
gins when you are so exhausted that a little exertion makes 
a feeling of faintness come on. I found nothing but lying in 
my hammock did me any good. I must espet dally except 
your receipt of raisins, which is the only food that the stomac h 
will bear. 

On the 4th of January we were not many miles from 
Madeira, but as there was a heavy sea running, and the 
island lay to windward, it was not thought worth while to 
beat U]j to it. It afterwards has turned out it was lucky we 
saved ourselves the trouble. J was much too sick even to get 
up to see the distant c)Utline. On the 6th, in the evening, we 
sailed intc. the harbour of Santa Cruz. I now hrst felt even 
moderately well, and I was j)ictining to myself all the delights 
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of fresh fruits growing in beautiful valleys, and reading Hum- 
boldt’s descriptions of tlie island’s glorious views, when per- 
haps you may nearly guess at our disappointment, when a 
small pale man informed us we must perform a strict (piaran- 
tine of twelve days. There was a death-like stillness in the 
ship till the Captain c ried up jib,” and we left this long- 
wished for ])lace. 

We were becalmed for a day between Teneriffe and the 
Crand Canary, and here I first exjiericnccd any enjoyment. 
The view was glorious. 'I'he Peak of Feneriffe was seen 
amongst- the clouds like another world. Our only drawbac k 
was the extreme wish of visiting tliis glorious island. I'cU 
Eyton never to f or either the Canary Islands or South Atneriea ; 
that I am sure it will well repay the necessary trouble, but 
that he must make u]) his mind to find a good deal of the 
latter. I feel certain he will regret it if lie does not make 
the atlem|.)t. hrom 'I'eneriffe to St. Jago the \oyage was 
extremely pleasant. 1 had a net astern the vessel which 
caught great numbers of curious animals, and fully occ:u])ied 
my time in mv caliin, and on dec'k the wearlier was so delight- 
ful and edear, that the sky and water together made a pic ture. 
On the i6th we arrived at Port Praya, the capital of the Cape 
de Verds, and there we rtmiained twenty-three days, viz., till 
yesterday, the 7th of f'chruary. 'The time has flown away 
most delightfully, indee d nothing cam be j)leasanter ; exceed- 
ingly busy, and tltat business bolli a duty and a great deliglit. 
I do not believe I ha\ e spent cuie half hour idly since leaving 
Teneriffe. St. Jago has afforded me an exceedingly ric h har- 
vest in several brancdies of Natural History. I imd the de- 
scriptions s( areelv wcarth anything of many of the commoner 
animals that inhabit the I'ropics. 1 allude, of course, to tho.se 
of the lower edasses. 

Cecdogising in ;; voUatnic c'ountry is most deligluful ; 
besides the interest attached to itself, it leads you into most 
beautilul and ret i real spots. Nobody but a |)erson loud ot 
Natural Historv cmu iinagine the pleasure 01 strolling under 
cocoa-nuts in a thicixct cjf bananas and c olfee-iilants, and an 

14 
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endless number of wild flowers. And this island, that has 
given me so much instruction and delight, is reckoned the 
most uninteresting place that we perhaj)s shall touch at diir- 
ng our voyage. It certainly is generally very barren, but the 
valleys are more e\(iuisitely beautiful, from the very contrast. 
It is utterly useless to say anything about the scenery ; it 
would be as profitable to explain to a blind man ( olouis, as to 
a person Avho has not lieen out of lhiro[)e, the total dissimi- 
larity of a tropical view. Whenever I enjoy anything, I always 
either look forward to writing it down, either in my log-book 
(which increases in bulk), or in a letter: so you must excuse 
raj)tures, and those rajitures badly expressed. I find my col- 
lections are increasing wonderfully, and from Rio I think I 
shall be ol)liged to send a cargo home. 

All the endless delays which we expericmced at Plymouth 
have been most fortunate, as I verily l)elie\e m.) ])erson ever 
went out better jirovirled for collecting and observing in the 
different branche.'^ of Natural History. In a multitude of 
counsellors I certainly found good. 1 find to my great sur- 
prise that a ship is singularly comfortable for all sorts of work. 
Everything is so close at hand, and being cramj)ed makes one 
so methodical, that in the end 1 have been a gainer. I already 
have got to look at going to sea as a regular (piiei jiku e, like 
going back to home after slaying away fr(»m it. In short, I 
find a shi]) a very comfortable liouse, with e\ery thing you 
want, and if it was not for sea-si('kness the whole world would 
be sailors. 1 do not think there is miu h danger of hbasinus 
setting the exam])le, but in (xise there shoiihl Ik*, he may rely 
uj;on it he does not know one- tenth of the sufferings of sea- 
sickne^^s. 

I like the oflicers much more than I did at first, esjiei'ially 
Wickham, and yamng Ring ami Stokes, and indeed all ol 
them. 'The (’aptain ('ontiniu s steadily \’erv kind, and (ha 
everything in his power l(; assist me. We see \’(‘ry little ol 
eaeli other when in harbour, our pursuits lead us in siudi dil- 
fere’U traf:ks. 1 never in my life im ^ 'vith a man who could 
endure mxirly so 'rreat a share ol i^aligue 1 1 e works inces- 
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santly, and when apparently not employed, he is thinking. If 
he does not kill himself, he will during this voyage do a won- 
derful (piantity of work. I find 1 am very well, and stand 
the little heat we have had as yet as well as anybody. We 
shall soon have it in real earnest. We are now sailing for 
h'ernando Noronha, off the coast of brazil, where we shall not 
stay very long, and then examine the shoals between there 
and Rio, touching perhai)s at bahia. 1 will finish this letter 
when an op]Jortunity of sending it oc( iirs. 

February 2CU/1 . — About 280 miles from ilahia. On the 
10th we sj)oke the packet fyra, on her \ oyage to Rio. I sent 
a short letter by her, to be sent to i'^ygland on [the] first 
opportunity. We have been singularly unlucky in not meet- 
ing with any homewar(l-l)oun(l vessels, but 1 suppose | at | 
bahia we ( crtainly shall be able to write to I’bigland. Since 
writing the first j)art of [this] letter nothing has occairred 
except crossing the khpiator, and being shaved. 'This most 
disagreeable oj)eration c*onsists in ha\ing your face rubbed 
with paint and tar, which forms a lather for a saw which repre- 
sents the razor, and then being half drowned in a sail filled with 
salt water. .About 50 miles north of the line we touched at 
the rocks of St. Paul ; this little s})eck (about [ of a mile 
across) in the .Atlantic has seldom been \ isited. It is totally 
barren, but is covered by hosts of birds ; they were so un- 
used to men that we found we ('ould kill ])lenty with stones 
and stic ks. After remaining some hours on the island, we 
returned on board with the boat loaded with our [>rey. f rom 
this we w'ent to h'ernando Noronha, a small island where the 
1 brazilians] send their exiles. 'The landing there' was attendc’d 
with so much difficulty owing [to] a heavy surf that the ('a])- 
tain determined to sail the next day after arriving. My one 
day on shore was exceedinglv interesting, the whole island is 
one single wood so matted together by cree[)ers that it is very 
(lififirult to move out c)f the beaten jiath. I lind the Natural 
History of all these unfre(]uented sj)ots most exc eedingly 
interesting, especually the geology. 1 ha\e written this much 
in order to save time at bahia. 
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Decidedly the most striking thing in the Tropics is the 
novelty of the vegetable forms. C’ocoa-niits could well be 
imagined from drawings, if you add to them a graceful light- 
ness wliich no European tree partakes of. Bananas and plan- 
tains are exactly the same as those in liothouses, the acacias 
or tamarinds are striking from the blueness of their foliage; 
but of the glorious orange trees, no description, no drawings, 
will give any just idea; instead of the sickly green of our 
oranges, the native ones exceed the Portugal laurel in the 
darkness of their tint, and infinitely exceed it in beauty of 
form. Cocoa-nuts, pa])aws, the light green bananas, and 
oranges, loaded with fruit, generally surround the more luxu- 
riant villages. Whilst viewing such scenes, one feels the im- 
possibility that any description should come near the mark, 
much less be overdrawn. 

March isi. — Bahia, or .San Salvador. I arrived at this 
place on the 28th of February, and am now writing this letter 
after having in real earnest strolled in the b^rests of the new 
world. No jierson could imagine anything so beautiful as the 
ancient town of Bahia, it is fairly embosomed in a luxuriant 
wood of beautiful trees, and situated on a steep bank, and 
overlooks the calm waters of the great bay of All Saints. 'I'he 
houses are white and lofty, and, from the windows being 
narrow and long, have a very light and elegant ajijiearance. 
Convents, jjorticos, and public' buildings, vary the uniformity 
of the houses ; the bay is scattered over with large ships ; in 
short, and what can be said more, it is one of the finest views 
in the Brazils. But the ex(|iiisite glorious pleasure of walking 
amongst such (lowers, and such trees, cannot be comprehended 
but by those who have exjierienced it. Although in so low a 
latitude the locality is not disagreeably hot, but at jire.sent it 
is very damp, for it is the rainy season. I find the climate as 
yet agrees admirably with me; it makes me long to live 
(piietly for some time in siu'h a c ountry. If you really want 
to have [an idea] of tropical c:ountries, study Humbeddt. 
Skip the scientific jiarts, and convuence after leaving Tener- 
iffe. Mv feelings amount to admiration the more I read him. 
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Tell Eyton (I find I am writing to my sisters!) how exceed- 
ingly I enjoy America, and that I am sure it will be a great 
pity if he does not make a start. 

This letter will go on the 5 th, and I am afraid w ill be some 
time before it reaches you ; it must be a warning how in other 
parts of the world you may be a long time without hearing. 
A year might by accident thus pass. About the 12 th we 
start for Rio, but w'e remain some time on the way in sound- 
ing the Albrolhos shoals. Tell Eyton as far as my ex])erience 
goes let him study Spanish, French, drawing, and Humboldt. 

I do sincerely hope to hear of (if not to see him) in South 
America. I look forw'ard to the letters in Rio — till each one 
is acknowledged, mention its date in the next. 

We have beat all the ships in man(ettvring, so muc h so 
that the commanding offic'cr says, we need not follow’ his 
example; becatise w’e do everything better than his great 
shii). I begin to take great interest in naval ])oints, more 
especially now', as 1 lind the\ all say w’c are the No. 1 in South 
.America. 1 su])])ose the Ca])tain is a most excellent officer. 
It w'as cpiite glorious to-day how’ we beat the in 

furling sails. It is quite a new' thing for a ‘‘ sounding shij) ” to 
beat a regular man-of-w'ar; and yet the is not at all a 

particular ship. FTasmus will clearly perceive it when he 
hears that in the night 1 have actually sat denvn in the sac red 
{)recin('ts of the quarter dec k. You must exc use these cjiieer 
letters, and rec ollect they are generally w ritten in the evening 
after my day’s work. I take more j)ains ovc i my log-book, so 
that eventually you w’ill have a good account ot all the jdaccs 
I visit. Hithertc.) the voyage has answ ered iii/niiniNy to me, 
and yet T am now more fully aw'are ot your wisdom in ihrow'- 
ing cold waiter on the w^holc scheme; the chances are so 
numerous of turning out cpiite the reverse ; to suc h an extent 
cio I feel this, that if my advic e was asked bv any ])erson on a 
similar occasion, 1 should be very cauitious in encouraging 
him. I have not time to write to anybody else, so send to 
Maer to let them know', that in the midst ot the glorious 
tropical scenery, I do not forget how’ instrumental they w’ere 
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in placing me there. I will not ra{)turise ngain, but I give 
myself great ( reclit in not being crazy out of pure delight. 

Clive my love to every soul at home, and to the Owens. 

I think om^’s affections, like other good things, flourish and 
iiKTcase in these tropic al regions. 

The convic tion that 1 am walking in the New World is 
even yet marvellous in my own eves, and I dare say it is little 
less so to you, the receiving a letter from a son of yours in 
such a ctuarter. 

Helieve me, my dear Father, 

Vour most affectionate son, 

(jiARLKs Darwin. 

C. Danvin to W. D. Fox. 

botofogo bay, near Rio fie Janeiro, 

May, 1832. 

My dear 1m )x, 

I liave delayed writing to you and all my other friends till 
1 arrived here and had some little spare time. My mind has 
been, sinc'c leaving iMigland, in a perfec t /turricano of delight 
and astonishment, and to this hour scarcely a minute has 
])asscd in icllcru'^s, . . . 

At St. [ago my na tural history and most delightful labours 
commenced. During the three weeks I c'ollec ted a host of 
marine animals, and enjoyed many a good geologic al walk, 
d'ouching at some islands, we sailed to Bahia, and from thence 
to Rio, where I have already been some weeks. My colleo 
tions go on admiraldy in almost every branch. As for in- 
sects, I trust 1 shall send ,a host of undesf-ribed species to 
Ibigland. I Ijclieve tliey hao e no small one's in the c-oliec - 
tions, and here tliis imuming I have taken minute Ilydropori, 
Noteriis, ( 'olymbetes, Hydro|)hilus, Ilydrobius, (Iromius, <S:c'., 
\'c., as spec imens c;f fresh-water beetles. I am entirely oc cu- 
piecl witli land animals, as the bc-ach is only sand. Spiders 
a?ul the adjcmiing tribes have perliap.s gi\en me, from their 
moelty, the ?n(;st pleasure. 1 t^iink I have already taken 
several new genera. 
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But (iuolo^y ( arrics the day : it is like the pleasure of 
gambling. Speculating, on first arriving, what tlie rocks may 
])c, I often immtally cry out 3 to i tertiary against primitive ; 
but the latter have hitherto won all the l.)ets. So much for 
the grand end of my voyage ; in oilier respects things arc 
Cfiually flourishing. My life, when at sea, is so quiet, that to 
a jierson who ('an employ himself, nothing can be pleasanter; 
the beauty of the sky and brilliancy of the ocean together 
make a jiicture. But when on shore, and wandering in the 
sublime forests, surrounded by vienvs more gorgeous than 
even C.'laude ever imagined, I enj(.)y a delight which none but 
those who have experiem'cd it can understand. If it is to be 
done, it must be by studying Humboldt. At our ancient 
snug breakfasts, at (Tunbridge, I little thought that the wide 
Atlantic wotdd ever se))arate us; but it is a rare ])rivilege that 
with the b(idy, the feelings and memory are not divided. On 
the contrary, the pUaisantest s('enes in my life, many of which 
have lieen in Cambridge, rise from the('ontrast of the present, 
tlie more vividly in my imagination. Ho you think any 
diamond beiuh' will ever give me so miu'h pleasure as our old 
friend crux luajor ^ .... It is one of my most eonstant 
amusements to draw ))i('tures of tlie past ; and in tliem 1 
often see von and ))oor little f an. Oh, Lord, and then old 
Dash, poor thing! Do vou recollect how voii all tormented 
me about his beautiful tail.^ 

.... 'Think when you are ])ieking insec'ts off a haw- 
thorn-h(‘dge 011 a fine .Mav dav (wret( liedh eold, 1 have no 
doubt), think of me c»)lle('ting amongst nine apples and orange- 
trees ; whilst staining your fingers with dirty bhu'kberries, 
think and be en\ ious of ripe oranges. 'This is a jirojier j)i(M‘e 
of bravado, for I waiuld walk through man) a mile of sleet, 
SHOW', or rain to shake you by the hand. My dear old T'o.x, 
(iod bless you. Believe me, 

Vours verv affect ionntelw 

Cm vs. I )arwl\. 
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C. Danvin to /. .S'. ITenshno. 

Rio dc Janeiro, May i8, 1832. 

My dear Henslow, 

* * * 

Till arriving at 'reneriffc (we did not touch at Madeira) 
I was scarcely out of my hammock, and really suffered more 
than you can well imagine from such a ('ause. At Santa 
Cruz, whilst looking amongst the clouds for the Peak, and 
repeating to myself Humboldt’s sublime desc rij)tions, it was 
announced we must perform twelve days’ strict (juarantine. 
We had made a short ])assage, so Up jil),” and away for St. 
Jago. You will say all this sounds \ery bad, ami so it was ; 
but from that to the present time it has been nearly one scene 
of continual enjoyment. A net over the stern kept me at full 
work till we arrived at St. Jago. Here we spent three most 
delightful weeks. 'I'he gec)logy was ])re-eminently interest- 
ing, and r believe* quite m*w ; there are some facts on a 
large scale of upraised coast (whic h is an e.xcellent ej)orh for 
all the volcanic rocks to date from), that would interest Mr. 
Lycll. 

One great source of per[)le\ity to me is an utteT ignorance? 
whether I note the right facts, and whether they are of sufli- 
cient im])ortance to interest others, fn the one thing ( ollect- 
ing I (ainnot go wrong. St. Jago is singularly barren, and 
produces few plants or insects, so that my hammer was my 
usual (’om])anion, and in its (aunpany most delightful hours I 
spent. On the c oast f collected many marine animals, ('hiefly 
gasteropodous ([ think some* new). J examined ])rctty ac- 
curately a Caryolnllia^ and, if my e\'es are mu bewitched, 
former descrijUioiiS ha\e not the slightest rLSeml)lam'e to the 
animal. T took several specimens of an ()(to|)us whic h pos- 
sessed a nicest marvellous j)(jwer of changing its colours, ecjual- 
ling any chameleon, and evidently ac'commodating the changes 
to the colour of the ground which it passed over. \'ellowish 
grcv.::. dark brown, and red, were t^te jtrevciiling colours ; this 
fact a])pears to be new, as far as I can find out. ( ieology and 
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the invertebrate animals will be my chief object of pursuit 
through the whole voyage. 

We then sailed for Bahia, and touched at the rock of St. 
Paul, 'rhis is a scri)entine formation. Is it not the only 
island in the Atlantic which is not volcanic ? Wc likewise 
stayed a few hours at Fernando Noronha ; a tremendous surf 
was running so that a boat was swam])ed, and the Captain 
would not wait. I find my life on board when wc are on blue 
water most delightful, so very comfortable and quiet — it is 
almost impossible to be idle, and that for me is saying a good 
deal. Nobody could j)Ossil)ly be better fitted in every respect 
for collcf ling than I am ; many cooks have not spoiled the 
broth this time. Mr, Brown’s little hints about microscopes, 
have been invaluable I am well off in books, the ‘ Dic- 
tionnaire Classique ’ is most useful. If you should think of 
any thing or ])ook that would be useful to me, if you would 
write one line, 1 C Darwin, Wyndham Club, St. James’s Street, 
he w'ill jirocure them, and send them with some other things 
to Monte Video, which for the next year will be my head- 
(luarters. 

d’oiK'hing at the Abrolhos, we arrived here on April 4th, 
when amongst others I received your most kind letter. You 
may rely on it during the evening I thought of the many most 
hapjiy hours I have spent with you in I'ambridge. I am now 
living at Botofogo, a village about a league from the c ity, and 
shall be able to remain a month longer. The A^v^g/chas gone 
back to Bahia, and will pick me up on its return, 'rhere is a 
most important error in the longitude of South .Vincrit a. to 
settle which this sec'ond trip has been undertaken. Our 
chronometers, at least sixteen of them, are going suj)erbly ; 
none on record have ever gone at all like them. 

A few days after arriving I started on an expedition of 
150 miles to Rio Macao, which lasted eighteen days. Here 1 
first saw a troj)ical forest in all i‘.s sublime grandeur-— nothing 
but the realitv ( an give any idea how wonderful, how magnifi- 
<'ent the scene is. If I was to specify any one thing I should 
give the i)re-eminence to the host of ])arasitical plants. Your 
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engraving is exactly true, Init underrates rather than exag- 
gerates the luxuriance. I never experienced such intense 
delight. I formerly admired Humboldt, I now almost adore 
him ; he alone gives any notion of the feelings which are 
raised in the mind on first entering the 'rro[)ics. 1 am now 
collecting fresh- water and land animals ; if what was told me 
in London is true, viz., that there are no small insects in the 
collections from the Tropics, I tell Ihitomologists to look out 
and have their pens ready for des(Til)ing. I have taken as 
minute (if not more so) as in Ihigland, llydropori, llygroti, 
Hydrobii, Pselaphi, Stapliylini, (airculio, tve. It is exceed- 
ingly interesting observing the difference of genera and 
species from thf)se which 1 know; it is however much less 
than 1 had expec'ted. I am at |)resent red-hot with spiders; 
they are very interesting, and if I am not mistaken I luive 
already taken some iiew' genera. 1 shall ha\e a large box t(.) 
send very soon to Cambridge, and w ith that 1 w ill mention 
some more natural history j)articulars. 

'file Captain does everything in his j^ow'er to assist me, 
and we get on very well, but I thank mvbiMter fortune he has 
not made me a renegade to Whig prim iples. I would not be 
a Tory, if it wats merely on aca ounl of th(‘ir (old hearts about 
that scandal to Christian nations — Slavery. I am wry good 
friends with all the officers. 

1 have just returned from a walk, and as a sj)e( imen, how- 
little the insects are knowm. Xoterus, according to the ‘ I)ic- 
tionnaire (dassifjue,’ contains solely three I'hiropean spei ies. 
I in one haul of my net took five distinC sjiea ies ; is this not 
quite extraordinary .... 

I'ell PrcTessor Sedgwuck Ik; does not know how' much I 
am indebted to him for the Welsh bvX))editi(^n ; it has given 
me an interest in (leology which I would not give up lor any 
consideration. 1 do not think 1 ever spent a more deiighttul 
three wrecks than pounding the North-w'csl .Mountains. I 
look forward to the geology about Monte Video as 1 hear 
there* are slates there, so I prcsume%in that district 1 shall lind 
the juTK f ions of the Pam])ns, and the enormous granite forma- 
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tion of Brazils. At Bahia the pegmatite and gneiss in beds 
Aad the same direction, as observed by Humboldt, prevailing 
over Columbia, distant 1300 miles — is it not wonderful ? 
Monte Video will be for a long time my direction. I hope 
you will write again to me, there is nobody from whom T like 
receiving advice so much as from you. . , . Vxf use this 
almost unintelligibk* letter, and believe me, my dear Henslow, 
with the warmest feelings of respect and friendslii]), 

y o u r s a f f e c : t i (. > n a t e 1 } ' , 

Chas. Darwin. 


C. Danuin fo /. .1/. /Av'Av /. 


Botofogo Bny, Rio tie Janeiro, 

June 1832. 

My okar old Hkrhv.rt, 

Your letter arrived here when I had given up all hopes of 
receiving another, it gave me, therefore, an additional degree 
of ])leasure. At such an interval of time and space one does 
learn to feel truly obliged to ihost; who do not forget one. 
'I'he memory when recalling scenes ])ast by, affords to us 
c.v//(’.v one of the greatest j)leasures. ()fien and often whilst 
wandering amongst these hills do I think ol Darmouth, and, I 
may add, as often wish for sin h a (a)mpanion. hat a con- 
trast does a walk in these two ])laces aftord ; here abru[)t and 
stony peaks are to the very summit enclosed by luxuriant 
woods ; the whole surface of the country, exi epting where 
cleared by m in, is one im])cnetrable forest. How dilterent 
from \V\ales, with its sloj)ing hills covered witli turl, and its 
0|X‘n valleys. I was not previously aware how intimately 
what may be called the moral part is connec ted with the 
enjoyment of scenerv. 1 mean sm h ideas, as the history of 
the country, the utility of the produc e, and more especially 
the happiness of the people living with them. Change the 
Fmglish labourer into a ])oor slave, working U)r another, and 
you will harclly rc.'cognise the* same view. 1 am sure you will 
be glad to hear how very well every part (Heaven forelend. 
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except sea-sickness) of the expedition has answered. VVe 
have already seen Teneriffe and the Oreat t.'anary ; St. Jago 
where I spent three most delightful weeks, revelling in the 
delights of first naturalising a tropical volcanic island, and 
l)esidcs other islands, the two celebrated ports in the Brazils, 
viz. Bahia and Rio. 

r was in my hammock till we arrived at the Canaries, and 
I shall never forget the sublime impression the first view of 
Teneriffe made on my mind. 'Die first arriving into warm 
weather was most luxuriously pleasant ; the clear blue sky of 
the 'ITopics was no common change after those accursed south- 
west gales at Plymouth. About the lane it became weltering 
hot. W’e spent one day at St. Paul’s, a little grou]) of rocks 
about a quarter of a mile in circumference, pee])ing u]) in the 
midst of the Atlantic, d'here was such a scene here. Wick- 
ham (ist rdcutenant) and 4 were the only two who landed 
with guns and geological hammers, ^cc. 'Phe birds by myriads 
were too close to shoot ; we then tried stomps, but at last, f)roh 
piiior! my geological hammer was the instrument of death. 
We soon loaded the boat with birds and eggs. Whilst we 
were so engaged, the men in the boat were fairly fighting 
with the sliarks for sm h magnificent fish as you ( ould not see 
in the Lomhjn market. Our boat woidd have made a fine 
subject for Snyders, such a medley of game it contained. 
We have been here ten weeks, and shall now start for Monte 
Video, when 1 look forward to many a galloj) over the Pam- 
l)as. 1 am ashamed of sending such a scrambling letter, but 
if you were to see the hea|) of letters on my table you would 
understand the reason. . . . 

I am glad to hear music nourishes so well in ('ambridge; 
but it [is] as barbarous to talk to me f)f “celestial concerts” 
as to a person in Arabia of ('ohl water. In a voyage of this 
sort, if one gains many new and great pleasures, on the other 
side the loss is not inconsiderable. How should you like to 
be suddenly debarred from seeing every jierson and place, 
whi( h you have ever known .and leaved, for five years I do 
assure you I am occasionally “ taken aback ” by this reflec- 
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tion ; and then for man or ship it is not so easy to right again. 
Remember me most sincerely to the remnant of most excel- 
lent fellows whom I have the good luck to know in Cambridge 
— I mean Whitley and Watkins. Tell Lowe I am even be- 
neath his contempt. 1 can eat salt beef and musty biscuits 
for dinner. See what a fall man may come to ! 

My direction for the next year and a half will be Monte 
Video. 

God bless you, my very dear old Herbert. May you al- 
ways be happy and prosperous is my most cordial wish. 

Yours affectionately, 

Ch.\s. Darwin. 


C. jDarwin to F. \V\j thins. 

Monte Viclcu, kivL*r Plata, 

.Vugusi iS, 1832. 

Mv DEAR Watkins, 

1 do not feel very sure you will think a letter from one so 
far distant will be worth having; I write therefore on the 
selfish principle of getting an answer. In the different ('oun- 
tries we visit the entire newness and difference from Hngland 
only serves to make more keen the recollection of its scenes 
and delights, in conseijuence the pU^asure of thinking of, 
and hearing from one’s former friends, does indeed liecome 
great. Re<*ollect this, and some long winter’s e\ening sit 
down and send me a long account of yourself and our friends ; 
both what you have, and what |youl intend doing: otherwise 
in three or four more years when I return you will be all 
strangers to me. (Considering how many months have j)asse(l, 
we have not in the Bca^s^lc made much way round the world. 
Hitherto everything has well repaid tlu' nei essary trouble and 
loss of comfort. We stayed three weeks at the (’ape de \\‘rds ; 
it was no ordinary pleasure rambling over the ])lains o( lava 
under a. tropic al sun, hut when I first entered on and beheld 
the luxuriant vegetation in lira/il, it was realizing the visions 
in the ‘Arabian Nights.' 'I’he brilliancy of the scenery 
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throws one into a delirium of delight, and a beetle hunter is 
not likely soon to awaken from it, when whic hever way he 
turns fresh treasures meet his eye. At Kio de Janeiro three 
months passed away like so many weeks. I made a most de- 
lightful excursion during this time of 150 miles into the coun- 
try. 1 stayed at an estate which is the last of the cleared 
ground, behind is one vast imi)enetrable forest. It is almost 
impossible to imagine tlie (piietude of such a life. Not a 
human being within some miles interrupts the solitude. 'To 
seat oneself amidst the glcjoni of such a forest cjn a decaying 
trunk, and then think of home, is a ])leasure worth taking 
some trouble for. 

We are at present in a much less interesting country. 
One single walk over the undulatory turf plain shows every- 
thing which is to be seen. It is not at all unlike (.'ain])ridge- 
shire, only that every hedge, tree and hill must be le\elled, 
and arable land turned into j)asture. .All South America is 
in such an unsettled state that we have not entered one j)ort 
without some sort of disturbanc'e. At Buenos .\yres a shot 
came whistling over our heads ; it is a noise I had never 
before heard, but I found I had an instinctive knowledge of 
what it meant, 'bhe other day we landed our men here, and 
took jjossession, at the re<juesl of the inhabitants, of the cen- 
tral fort. We philosoj)hers do not bargain for this sort of 
work, and I ho[)e there will Ik* no more. W e sail in the 
course of a day or two to survey the ( oast of Batagoida ; as 
it is entirely unknown, I expec't a good deal (d interest. But 
already do I j)erceive the grievous difference between sailing 
on these seas and the hhpiinoctial ocean. In the “ Ladies’ 
Cbilf,” as the S})aniar(rs call it, it is so luxurious to sit on 
deck and enjoy the c:oolness the night, and admire the new 
constellations of the South. ... I wcjnder when wc* shall ever 
meet again ; but be it when it may, few things will give me 
greater pleasure than to see you again, and talk over the long 
time we have passed together. 

If you were* tej meet me at present I < ertainly sliould be 
looked at like a wild beast, a great grizzly beard and flushing 
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jacket would disfigure an angel. Believe me, my dear Wat- 
kins, with the warmest feelings of friendship. 

Ever yours, 

Charles Darwin. 


C. Darwin to J, S. JIcnslow. 

April IT, 1833. 

Mv DEAR UeNSLOW, 

W e are now running uj> from the l’'alkland Islands to the 
Rio Negro (or Colorado). rhe will })roceed to Monte 

Video; but if it can he managed 1 intend staying at the 
former [)lace. It is now some months sine e we have been at 
a civilised port ; nearly all this time has been spent in the 
most southern part oi 'I'ierra del 1‘diego. It is a detestable 
place ; gales succeed gales with such short intervals that it is 
difficult to do anything. We were twenty-three days off 
Cai)e Horn, and could by no means gel to the westward. 
The last and final gale before we gave ip) the attempt was 
unusually severe. A sea stove one of the boats, and there 
was so miK'li water on tlie decks that every place was al](eit; 
nearly all the jcijier for drying [danls is spoiled, and half of 
this curious colh-ction. 

W'e at last ran into harbour, and in the boats got to the 
west by tlie inland ('hannels. .\s 1 was one of this ])arty I 
was verv glad of it. W ith two ])oats we went about 300 
miles, and thus 1 had an excellent opportunity of geologising 
and seeing much of the savages. 'The lAiegians are in a more 
miserable state of barbarism than 1 hail expected e\ er to 
have seen a, human being. In this inclement I'ountry they 
are absolutely naked, and their temjiorary houses are like 
what (diildren make in summer with boiiglis of trees. I do 
uot think anv sjiectacle can be m(U*e interesting than the first 
sight of man in his primitive wildness. It is an interest 
which cannot well be imagined until it is exj)erien('ed. I 
shall never forget tins when entering (lood Success Bay — 
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the yell with which a party received us. They were seated 
on a rocky point, surrounded by the dark forest of beec'h ; as 
they threw their arms wildly round their heads, and their long 
hair streaming, they seemed the troubled spirits of another 
world. The (dimate in some resi)ects is a curious mixture 
of severity and mildness; as far as regards the animal king- 
dom, the former character prevails ; 1 have in conse(iuence 
not added much to my collections. 

The Geology of this [)art of 'I'ierra del Fuego was, as in- 
deed every place is, to me very interesting. I'he country is 
non-fossiliferous, and a common-place succession of gran- 
itic rocks and slates; attempting to make out the relation 
of cleavage, strata, cS:c., (S:c., was my chief amusement. 'The 
mineralogy, however, of some of the rocks will, I think, 
be curious from theii resemblance to those of volcanic 
origin. 

sK * * 

After leaving 'Fierra del 1 ^'uego we sailed to the Falklands. 
I forgot to mention the fate of the Idiegians whom we took 
back to their country. 'Fhey had become entirely Furopean 
in their habits and wishes, so much so that the younger one 
had forgotten his own language, and their countrymen paid 
but very little attention to them. W'e built houses for them 
and planted gardens, but by the time we return again on our 
passage round the Horn, I think it will be very doubtful how 
much of their j^rojicrly will be left unstolen. 

. . . When 1 am sea-sick and miserable, it is one of my 
highest consolations to })icture the future when we again shall 
be pacing together the roads round Cambridge. 'That day 
is a weary long way off. We have another cruise to make to 
'I’ierra del h’uego next summer, and then our voyage round 
the world will really commence. Captain h'itz-Roy has j)ur- 
chased a large schooner of 170 tons. In many respects it 
will be a great advantage having a consort — perha])s it may 
somewhat shorten our cruise, which 1 most cordially hope it 
may. I trust, however, that the (’oral Reefs and various ani- 
mah- of the Tai ific may keep uy my resolution. Remember 
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me most kindly to Mrs. Henslow and all other friends ; I am 
a true lover of Alma Mater and all its inhabitants. 

Believe me, my dear Henslow, 

Your affectionate and most obliged friend, 

Charles Darwin. 

C. Darwin to ATiss C. Darwin. 

Maldon.'itio, Rio Plata, May 22, 1833. 

. . . T'he following business piet e is to iny father. Hav- 
ing a servant of iny own would be a really great addition to 
my comfort. For these two reasons : as at i)resent the Cap- 
tain has appointed one of the men always to be with me, but 
1 do not think it just thus to take a seaman out of the shij) ; 
anti, secondly, when at sea I am rather badly off for any tme 
to wait on me. 'The man is willing to be my servant, 
and all the expenses would be under ^60 ])er annum. I 
have taught him to shoot and skin birds, so that in my main 
object he is very useful. T have now left England nearly a 
year and a half, and I find my expenses are not above £^^200 
per annum ; so that, it being hojieless (from time) to write 
for permission, I have come to the conclusion that you would 
allow me this expense. But 1 have not yet resolved to ask 
the Captain, and the chances are even that he would not be 
willing to have an additional man in tlu‘ ship. 1 have men- 
tioned this because for a long time 1 have been thinking 
about it. 

June. — I have just receiveil a bundle more letters. 1 do 
not know how to thank you all suffu iently. One trom C;Uh- 
erine, Feb. Sth, another fnim Susan, Marc h 3rd, together with 
notes from Caroline and from my father; give my best love 
to my father. I almost cried for ]»leasure at receiving it ; it 
was very kind thinking of writing to me. My letters are both 
few, short, and stujhd in return for all yours ; but I always 
ease my conscience by considering the Journal as a long let 
ter. If 1 can manage it, 1 will, before doubhng the Horn, 
send the rest. I am (juite delighted to lind the hide ot the 
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Megatlieriiim has given you all some little interest in my 
employments. 'These fragments are not, however, by any 
means the most valuable of the geological relies. 1 trust 
and believe that the lime s})ent in this voyage, if thrown away 
for all other res])ects, will produce its full worth in Natural 
History; and it appears to me the doing what //V/Ze we can 
to increase the general stock of knowledge is as respectalde 
an object of life as one can in any likelihood pursue. It is 
more the result of such rellections (as I have already said) 
than much immediate pleasure whi(“h now makes me con- 
tinue the voyage, together with the glorious prospec t of the 
future, when j)assing the Straits of Magellan, wc* have in 
truth the world before us. 'Think of the Andes, the luxuriant 
forest c)f ( 'riiayacjuil, the islands of the South Sea, and New 
South Wales. How many magniticcmt and characteristic 
views, how many and curious tribes of num we shall see ! 
What line opportunities for geology ami for studying the in* 
linite host of living l)eings I Is not this a prospect to keep 
tip the most flagging spirit.^ If I was to throw it away, I 
don’t think I should c'ver rc‘si (piiel in my gra\ e. I certainly 
should be a ghost and haunt the liritish Museum. 

How famously the .Ministers aj>pear to be going on. 1 
always imieh enjoy })olitical gossip and what vou at home 
think will, N'c., N:c., take place. I steadily read uj) the weeki)’ 
pa[)er, but it is luU suflicient to guide oneN oj)inion ; and I 
find it a very ])ainful state not to l>c‘ as obstinate* as a pig in 
]a;>liti( s. I have wat< !ied how steadily the geiu*ral fec*ling, 
as shown at elections, has been rising against Sla\'ery. W'hat 
a proud thing for Thigiand if she is the first Kurojiean naticui 
whif:h utterly abolishc-s it ! 1 was told before leaving England 

that after living in slave countries all mv oj)inions would be 
altered ; the only alteration 1 am aware of is forming a muc h 
higher estimate of the negro < haracter. It is imj>ossible to 
see a negro and not feel kindly towards him ; such cheerful, 
Ojjcn, honest expressions and sucdi fiiv muscular bodies. I 
never saw any of the diminutive Torluguese, with tluir mur- 
derous countenances, witlicMit Jllmost wi-.hi m T a lirazil to 
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follow the example of Hayti ; and, considering the enormous 
healthy-looking black j)opiilation, it will be wonderful if, at 
some future day, it does not take place. 'I’here is at Rio a 
man (I know not his title) who has a large salary to prevent 
(1 believe) the landing of slaves ; he lives at Rotofogo, and 
yet that was the bay where, during my residence, the greater 
number of smuggled slaves were landed. Some of the Anti- 
Slavery })eople ought to (piestion about his ofhee ; it was the 
subject of conversation at Rio amongst the lower English. . . . 

C. Danoin to J. J/. Herbert. 

Maldoiuulo, Rii) Rlala, June 2, 1833. 

My dkar HKkP.KRr, 

I have been confined for the last three days to a miserable 
dark room, in an old Spanish house, from the torrents of rain ; 

I am not, therefore, in very good trim for writing ; l)ut, defy- 
ing the blue devils, I will send you a few lines, if it is merely 
to thank you very sincerely for writing t«' me. I received 
your letter, dated December ist, a short time since. We are 
now passing part of the winter in the Rio Plata, after having 
had a hard summer’s work to the south. Pierra del I'liego 
is indeed a miserable ])lace : the ceaseless fury of the gales 
is (juite tremendous. One evening we saw old ( ape Horn, 
and thri‘e weeks afterw'ards w'e were only thirt\ miles to w ind- 
ward of it. It is a grand sj)ectacle to see all nature thus 
raging: but Heaven knows everv one in the Bea^e^Ie has seen 
enough in this one summer to l.is: tliem their natural lives. 

'The first i)la('e \ve landed was Ooo 1 Siu'cess Pay. It 
was here Ranks and Solander met siu h disasters on asc ending 
one of tile mountains. 'The weather wais tolerably fine, and 
I enjoyed some walks in a wild country, like that behind Rar- 
mouth. 'The valleys are impenetrable from the entangled 
woods, but the higher parts, near the limits of i)erpetual snoiv, 
are bare. From some of these hills the st'enery, from its sav- 
age, solitary character, was most sublime. The only inhabi- 
tant of these heights is the guanac'o, and with its shrill neigh- 
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ing it often breaks the stillness. The consciousness that no 
European foot had ever trod much of this ground added to 
the delight of these rambles. How often and how vividly 
have many of the hours spent at Barmouth come before my 
mind ! I look back to that time with no common i)leasure ; 
at this moment 1 can see you seated on the hill behind the 
inn, almost as plainly as if you were really there. It is neces- 
sary to be separated from all which one has been accus- 
tomed to, to know how properly to treasure up such recollec- 
tions, and at this distance, I may add, how properly to esteem 
such as yourself, my dear old Herbert. I wonder when I 
shall ever see you again, 1 hope it may be, as you say, sur- 
rounded with heaps of pan hment ; but then there must be, 
sooner or later, a dear little lady to take ( are of you and your 
house. Such a delightful vision makes me quite envious. 
This is a c urious life for a regular shore-going })erson such as 
myself : the worst j^art of it is its extreme length. There is 
certainly a great deal of high enjoymoU, and on the contrary 
a tolerable share of vexation of sjurit. Everything, however, 
shall bend to the pleasure of grubbing up old bones, and cap- 
tivating new animals. By the way, you rank my Natural 
Historv bibours far too high. I am nothing more than a lions’ 
provider : I do not feel at all sure that they will not growl and 
finally destroy me. 

It does one’s heart good to hear how things are going on 
in England. Hurrah for the honest Whigs ! 1 trust they will 

soon attac k that monstrous stain on our boasted liberty. Colo- 
nial Slavery. I have seen enough of Slavery and the dis- 
positions of the negroes, to be thoroughly disgusted with the 
lies and nonsense one hears on the subje( t in ICngland. 
Thank Cod, the cold-hearted Tories, who, as J. Mac kintosh 
used to say, have no enthusiasm, except against enthusiasm, 
have for the jiresent run their ra('e. 1 am sorry, by your let- 
ter, to hear you have not been well, and that you ])artly at- 
tribute it to want of exer( ise. I wish you were here amongst 
the green y)lains ; we would take walks which would rival the 
Doigelly ones, and you should tHl stories, whieh I would be- 
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lieve, even to a cubic fathom of puiiiiiui^. Instead 1 must take 
my solitary ramble, think of Cambridge days, and pick up 
snakes, beetles and toads. Excuse this short letter (you 
know I never studied ‘ The Complete Letter-writer ’), and be- 
lieve me, my dear Herbert, 

Your affectionate friend, 

Charles Darwin. 

C. Darwin to J. S. Ilcnslow. 

East Falklarul Islantl, March, 1834. 

I am (juite ( harmed with Ceology, but like the 

wise animal between two bundles of hay, I do not know which 
to like the best ; the old crystalline grou]i of rocks, or the 
softer and fossiliferous beds. When puzzling about stratifi- 
cations, (VC., I feel inclined to cry “ a fig for your big oysters, 
and your bigger megatheriums.” But then when digging out 
some fine bones, 1 wonder how any man can tire his arms 
with hammering granite. J5y the way 1 have not one (dear 
idea about cleavage, stratifi('ation, lines of upheaval. I have 
no books which tell me much, and what they do I cannot 
ap[)ly to what I see. In consecpiem e \ draw my own con- 
clusions, and most gloriously ridiculous ones they are, 1 some- 
times fancy. , . . (kin you throw any light into my mind by 
telling me what relation cleavage and planes of deposition 
bear to each other ? 

And now for my second section. Zoology. 1 have chielly 
been employed in prejiaring myself for the South Sea by 
examining the j)olyi)i of the smaller Cv)rallines in these lati- 
tudes. Many in themselves are very curious, and I think are 
quite undescribed ; there was one appalling one, allied to a 
Flustra^ which I dare say I mentioned having found to the 
northward, where the cells have a movalile organ (like a vult- 
ure’s head, with a dilatalile beak), fixed on the edge. But 
what is of more general interest is the un(piestiona])lc (as it 
appears to me) t'xistence of anollicr species ot ()stri( h, besides 
the AV/7/////V; rhea. All the (lamdios and Indiins state it is 
the case, and I i)la('e the greatest faith in their observations. 
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I have the head, neck, piece of skin, feathers, and legs of 
one. The differences are chielly in the colour of the feathers 
and scales on legs, being feathered below the knees, nidifi- 
cation, and geographical distribution. So muc h for what 1 
have lately done ; the prospect before me is full of sunshine, 
hne Aveather, glorious scenery, the geology of the Andes, plains 
abounding with organic remains (which perhaps I may have 
the good luck to ('at<'h in the very acl of moving), and lastly, 
an ocean, its shores al)Ounding with life, so that, if nothing 
unforeseen hap[)ens, 1 will stick to the voyage, although for 
what I can see this may last till we return a fine set of white- 
headed old gentlemen. I have to thank you most cordially 
for sending me the books. 1 am now reading the Oxford 
■ Rejiort ; ’ the wliole account of your proceedings is most 
glorious; you remaining in Ibigland cannot well imagine how 
excessivel) interesting 1 find the reports. I am sure from 
my (nvn thrilling sensati(ms when reading them, that they 
cannot fail to have an excellent effect u})on all those residing 
in distarit colonies, and who have little ojiportiinity of seeing 
the |)eriodicals. My hammer Inis llown w ith redouliled force 
on the deA'oted bh.)('ks ; as I thought o\'er the ehxpience of 
the Cambridge President, 1 hit harder and harder blows. I 
hoj)e to give my arms strength for the ( 'ordillei as. \’ou will 
send UK* through ('apt. Peaufort a copy of the (.kimbridgt* 
‘ Reriort.’ 

1 ha\’e forgotivn to mention that for some time jiast, and 
for the future, I will j)ut a ])en< il cross on the ])ill-boxes con- 
taining inserts, as the^e alone w'ill re<juire being kept particu- 
larly <lry; it may perhaps save you s(nne tremble. Wdieii this 
letter will go I do not know, as this little seat of discord has 
lately been em])r()ile<l by a dreadful sea*ne of murder, and at 
present there are more prisoners than inhabitants. If a iner- 
('hani vesse^ l is < hartered to take them to Rio, I will send 
some specimens (esj>ecially my few' jrlants and seeds). Re- 

riic ^f'C'ircl iiicci i 11'^ * )f { Ik* ia( ioti w.is held at (^xferd ia 

IGjj, the f'/il ing y.w il wa - ai Canilfridge. 
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member me to all my (Tunbridge friends. I love and treasure 
up every recollection of dear old ( Tunbridge. 1 am miK h 
obliged to you for i)utting my name down to poor Ramsay’s 
monument; 1 never think of him without the warmest admi> 
ration. Farewell, my dear Ifenslow. 

Believe me your most obliged and affectionate friend, 

Cuaki-ks Darwin. 

C. Daru'in lo JA/.vx C. Dara'iii. 

IT1-.I I'alkland Ulaiui, A])ril 6, 1S34. 

Mv DEAR (Tv r HER INK, 

\V’hen this letter will reac h yon I know not, but jwobably 
some man-of-war will call here before, in the common course 
of events, I should have another o])pc)rtunity of writing. 

..j: X- ~'i; -k ^ 

After visiting ^ome of the southern islands, we beat up 
through the magnilic'ent scenery of the Beagle (Channel to 
Jemmy Button’s'” conntrv. W'e could hardlv recognise jioor 
jemmv. Instead of the clean, well-dressed stout lad we left 
him, we found him a nakcai, thin, scjualid savage. \c)rk 
.md f'ncygia had mcuod to tlu'ir own c-ountry some months 
ago, tin,* former having stolen, adl Jemmy’s clothes. \ow 
he had ncMlung except a bit ol blanket rouPid his waist. 
Boor Jc'mmv was wrv glad to se«“ us. and. with his usual 
gone] teelmg, brcuight sever d j)rescnts (otter-skins, whic h are 
most valuable to themselvc") tor his old Iriends. I lu* (Ti])tain 
offered to take him to ICngland, but this. t(^ our sur])rise, he 
at one e rc-fused. In the evening his young w ile c ame along- 
side and sliowc-cl U" the reason. IK* was c|uite contentecF 
Teist v’ear, in tin* lu-ight of Ids indignation, lu* sand “his 
c onntrv people no nothing — daauiu cl tools mw they 

were verv good people, with /ee muc h tc'* cMt, aiul all tlu‘ 
luxuries of life*. Jcm.mv and his w ife' paddled awa.y in their 

*JcMnmy Bm m-.i . \ • -rk Miioier. 'n.l I'u.-gi.i 1 ki -kt'i . w civ a.itixcvof 
I icrrn clcl I' liiso, heuiglit ’i> l-iii’lan't t»v < ai't.iiu l'ii/-l\oy in his foiiiic’' 
vc.yagc, ;iM(l iL-aoicti to their c.Mintrv by him in 1 S 3::. 
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canoe loaded with presents, and very happy. The most 
curious thing is, that Jemmy, instead of recovering his own 
language, has taught all his friends a little English. “J. But- 
ton’s canoe” and “Jemmy’s wife come,” “Give me knife,” 
was said by several of them. 

We then bore away for this island — this little miserable 
seat of discord. We found that the Gauchos, under pretence 
of a revolution, had murdered and j)lundered ail the hmglish- 
men whom they could catch, and some of their own country- 
men. All the economy at home makes the foreign movements 
of England most contemptible. How different from old Spain. 
Here we, dog-in-the-manger fashion, seize an island, and leave 
to protect it a Union Jack ; the possessor has, of course, been 
murdered ; we now send a lieutenant with four sailors, with- 
out authority or instructions. A man-of-war, however, ven- 
tured to leave a party of marines, and by their assistaiK'e, and 
the treachery of some of the party, the murderers have all 
been taken, there being now as many prisoners as inhabitants. 
This island must some day become a very important halting- 
plai e in the most turbulent sea in the world. It is mid-way 
between .Australia and the South Sea to hatgland ; between 
Chili, Peru, A'c,, and the Rio Plata and the Rio de Janeiro. 
There are fine harbours, [)lenty of fresh water, ind good 
beef. It would doubtless produce the I'oarser vegetables. 
In other respects it is a wreUdied j)la('e. .A little time since, 
I rode across the island, ami returned in four days. My ex- 
cursion would have l)een longer, but during the whole time it 
blew a gale (d wind, with hail and snow, ddiere is no fire- 
wood bigger than heath, and the whole country is, more or 
less, an elastic peat-bog. SIee]Hng out at night was too 
miserable work to endure it for all the rocks in South 
Ameri( a. 

We shall leave this scene of initjuity in two or three days, 
and go to the Rio de la Sta. Ouz. One of the objects is to 
look at the ship’s bottom. We struck rather heavily on an 
unknown rock (jff Port Desire, and some of her copper is torn 
off. After thi.-: is repaired the Captain has a glorious scdieme ; 
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it is to go to the very head of this river, that is probably to the 
Andes. It is quite unknown ; the Indians tell us it is two 
or three hundred yards broad, and horses can nowhere ford it. 
I cannot imagine anything more interesting. Our plans then 
are to go to Fort Famine, and there we meet the Adventure^ 
who is employed in making the Chart of the Falklands. ddiis 
will be in the middle of winter, so I shall see 'i'ierra del Fnego 
in her white drapery. We leave the straits to enter the 
Pacific by the Barbara Channel, one very little known, and 
which passes close to the foot of Mount Sarmiento (the high- 
est mountain in the south, excepting Mt. ! ! Darwin! I). We 
then shall S('ud away for Concepcion in Chili. 1 believe the 
ship must once again steer southward, but if any one catches 
me there again, I will give him leave to hang me up as a 
scarecrow for all future naturalists. I long to be at work in 
the ("ordilleras, the geology of this side, which 1 understand 
pretty well is so intimately connected with periods of violence 
in that great chain of mountains. 'The future is, indeed, to 
me a brilliant pros|)e('t. You say its very brilliancy frightens 
you ; but really I am very careful : 1 may mention as a proof, 
in all my rambles I have never had any one ac'cident or 
S(Ta[)c. . . . Continue in your good custom of writing ])lenty 
of gossip; r much like hearing all about all things. Remem- 
ber me most kindly to Umde Jos, and to all the Wedgwoods. 
'Tell Charlotte (their married names sound downright un- 
natural) I should like to have written to her, to have told her 
how well everything is going on; but it would only have been 
a transcript of this letter, and 1 have a host of animals at this 
minute surrouinling me which all require embalming and 
numbering. I have not forgotten the comfort 1 received that 
day at Maer, when my mind was like a swinging pendulum. 
Give my best love to my father. I hope he will forgive all 
my extravagance, l)ut not as a Cdiristian, for then I sii])pose 
he would send me no more money. 

Good bye, dear, to you, and all your goodly sisterhood. 

Your affectionate brotlier, 

Cdi.AS. Darwin.- 
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My love to Nancy; * tell her, if she was now to see me 
with my great beard, she would think I was some worthy 
Solomon, come to sell the trinkets. 


C. Darwin to C. 

V^alparaiso, July 23, 1834. 

Mv DEAR Wiirn.KV, 

I have long intended writing, just to i)ut you in mind that 
there is a certain hunter of beetles, and [xuinder of rocks 
still in existent e. Why I have not done so before 1 know 
not, but it will serve me right if you ha\ e (|uite forgotten me. 
It is a very long time since 1 have heard any (/ambridge news; 
I neither know where you are living or wliat you are doing. 
I saw your name down as one of the imlefarigable guardians 
of the eighteen hundred philosophers. I was delighted to 
see this, for when we last left ( 'ambiidge you were at sad 
variance with poor science ; you seemed to think her a public 
prostitute working for popularity. If your opinions are tlu“ 
same as formerly, you would agree most admirably with 
Captain h’itz-Roy, — tlte objet t of his most devout abhorremu' 
is one of the d — d scientific W higs. As captains of men'of- 
war are the greatest men going, far greater than kings or 
schoolmasters, I am obliged to tell him everylliing in my own 
favenir. 1 have often said I once had a \'er\ good frieml, an 
out-and-out 'hory, and we managed to get on very well to- 
gether. Ihit he is very mm h inc lined to doubt ifex c-r I really 
was so much honoured ; at pre-sent we hear scan ely anything 
about [)olitic's: this saves a great deal of Irduble, I'or we all 
stick to our former opinions ratlu-r more obstinately than be- 
fore, and can give rather fewer reasons tor doiiyg so. 

I do hoj)e yam will write to me : (‘ II. M. S. />Vc/;i,»/c, S. 

American Station ’will find me). I should muc h like to hear 
in what state you are both in body and mind. / Qitirn Salx' i 
as the peo})le say here (and (iod knows they well may, for 

% 

* I fis old nmsc. 
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they do know little enough), if you are not a married man, 
and may be nursing, as Miss Austen says, little olive branches, 
little pledges of mutual affection. Eheu ! Eheu ! this puts 
me in mind of former visions of glim])ses into futurity, where 
I fancied 1 s.iw retirement, green cottages, and white petti- 
coats. What will become of me hereafter I know not ; I feel 
like a ruined man, who does not see or care liow to extricate 
himself, d'hat this voyage must come to a conclusion my 
reason tells me, but otherwise I see no end to it. It is im- 
possible not bitterly t<j regret the friends and other sources of 
pleasure one leaves behind in England ; in |)lace of it there 
is much solid enjoyment, some present, l)Ut more in anticipa- 
tion, when the ideas gained during the \ oyage can be com- 
pared to fresh ones. I find in (leology a never-failing interest, 
as it has been remarked, it creates the same grand ideas re- 
specting this world whi('h .Astronomy does for the universe. 
We have seen much line scenery ; that of the 'Tropics in its 
glory and luxuriaiu'e exceeds even the language of Humboldt 
to describe. A Persian writer could alone do justice to it, 
and if he suc ceeded he would in England be called the ‘ Grand- 
father of all liars.’ ” 

Hut I have seen nothing whirh more ('omjdetely aston- 
ished me than the* first sight of a savage. It was a naked 
f'uegian, his long hair blowing about, his face besmeared 
with paint. 'There is in their countenances an expression 
which I believe, to those who have not seen it, must be in- 
conceivably wild. Standing on a roc'k he uttercal rones and 
made gesticulations, than whicdi the cries of domestic- animals 
are far more* intelligible. 

When I return to Tbigland, you must take me in hand 
with respec-t to the fine arts. 1 yet re( olka t there was a 
man c-alled Raffaelle Sanctus. liow delighiful it will be 
once again to see, in the Fitzwilliam, 'Titian’s \^enus. How 
much more than delightful to go to some good concert or 
hue oj)era. 'These* recollections will not do. I shall not be 
able to-morrow to pic k laut the entrails c^f some small animal 
'vith half my usual gusto. Pray tell me some news about 
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Cameron, Watkins, Marindin the two Thompsons of Trinity, 
Lowe, Heaviside, Matthew. Herbert I have heard from. 
How is Henslow getting on ? .and all other good friends of 
dear C'ambridge ? Often and often do I think over those 
past hours, so many of which have been passed in your com- 
pany. Such can never return, but their recollection can 
never die away. 

God bless you, my dear Whitley, 

Believe me, your most sincere friend, 

Chas. Darwin. 

C. Darwin to Miss C. Darwin. 

Valparaiso, NovL*mber S, 1834. 

My Dfc:AR Catherine, 

My last letter was rather a gloomy one, for I was not 
very well when I wrote it. Now everything is as bright as 
sunshine. I am cpiite well again after being a second lime in 
bed for a fortnight, (.'aptain Fitz-Roy very generously has 
delayed tlie ship ten days on my account, and without at the 
time telling me for what reason. 

We have had some strange proceedings on board the 
Beai^le, but which have ended most capitally for all hands. 
Captain Fitz-Roy has for the last two months been working 
extremely hard, and at the same time ( onstantly annoyetl by 
interruptions from offh'ers of other ships; tlie selling the 
schooner and its ( onse^pienc'es were very vexatious; the cold 
manner the .Admiralty (solely I believe because he is a d'ory) 
have treated him, and a thousand other, &r. «!Cc.’s, has made 
him very thin and unwell. 'I'his was accompanied by a 
morbid depression of sjiirits, and a loss of all decision and 
resolution. . . . All that Bynoe [the Surgeon] ( ould say, that 
it was merely the effect of bodily health and exhaustion after 
such ajiplication, would not do ; he invalided, and Wickham 
was apy)ointed to the command. By the instructions Wickham 
couhl only finish the survey of tli^; southern ])art, and would 
then have been obliged to return direct to Fm gland. The 
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grief on board the Beagle about the Captain's decision was 
universal and deeply fell ; one great source of his annoyment 
was the feeling it impossible to fulfil the whole instruc- 
tions; from his state of mind it never occurred to him that 
the very instructions ordered him to do as much of the 
West coast as he has time fot\ and then proceed across the 
Pacific. 

Wickham (very disinterestedly giving up his own promo- 
tion) urged this most strongly, stated that when he took the com- 
mand nothing should induce him to go to I'ierra del Fuego 
again ; and then asked the Captain what would be gained by 
his resignation ? why not do the more useful part, and return 
as commanded by the Pacific. T'he Captain at last, to 
every one's joy, consented, and the resignation was with- 
drawn. 

Hurrah ! hurrah ! it is fixed the Beagle shall not go one 
mile south of Cajje Tres Montes (about 200 miles south of 
Chiloe), and from that ])oint to \"alparaiso will be finished in 
about five months. We shall examine the Chonos Archipelago, 
entirely unknown, and the curious inland sea behind Chiloe. 
For me it is glorious. Cape'l'res Montes is the most southern 
point where there is much geological interest, as there the 
modern beds end. 'I'he Caj)tain then talks of ( rossing the 
Pacific; but 1 think we shall persuade him to finish the Coast 
of Peru, where the ( limate is delightful, the country hideously 
sterile, but abounding with the highest interest to a geologist. 
For the first time since leaving Isngland I now see a (dear and 
not so distant pros])ect of returning to you all : crossing 
the Pacific, and from Sydney home, will not take miu h 
time. 

As soon as the Captain invalided I at once determined to 
leave the Beagle, but it was (piite absurd what a revolution in 
five minutes was effected in all my feelings. I liave long been 
grieved and most sorry at the interminable length oi the 
voyage (although T never woidd have (juilted it) ; but the 
minute it was all over, I could not make up my mind to return. 
I could not give up all the geological castles in the air which 
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I had been building up for the last two years. One whole 
night I tried to think over the pleasure of seeing Shrewsbury 
again, but the barren plains of Peru gained the day, I made 
the following scheme (1 know you will abuse me, and perhaps 
if 1 had ])ut it in execution, my father would have sent a 
mandamus after me) ; it was to examine the Cordilleras of 
Chili during this summer, and in winter go from port to port 
on the ('oast of Peru to Lima, returning this time next year to 
Valparaiso, cross the Cordilleras to Hiienos Ayres, and take 
ship to England. Would not this have been a fine excursion, 
and in sixteen montlis I should have been with you all 'To 
have endured Tierra del Fuego and not seen the Pacific would 
have been miserable. . . . 

I go on board to-morrow ; I have been for the last six 
weeks in (-orfield’s house. Vou ( annot imagine what a kind 
friend I have found him. Me is universally liked, and re- 
spected by the natives and foreigners. Several Chileno Sig- 
noritas are very obligingly anxious to become the signoras of 
this house. 'I'ell my father I have kept my promise of being 
extravagant in Chili. 1 have drawn a bill of ^,'joo (had it not 
better be notified to Messrs. Robarts i\: Co.); ^50 goes to 
the Ca])tain for the ensuing year, and ^30 I take to sea lor the 
small ])orts ; so that /w/</ //Vc I have not sj)ent during 

these last four months. I hope not to draw another bill for 
six months. .\11 the foregoing particulars were only settled 
yesterday. It has done me more good than a pint of medi- 
cine, and I have not been so happy for the last year. If it 
had not been for my illness, these four months in Cddli would 
have been very pleasant I have had ill luck, however, in 
only one little earthquake having happened. I was lying iii 
bed when there was a party at dinner in the house ; on a 
sudden I heard such a hubbub in the dining-room ; without 
a word being sjioken, it was devil take the hindmost who 
should get out first ; at the .same moment I felt my bed 
vibrate in a lateral direction. 'I'he jKirty were old stagers, 
arc! h(‘ard the n(>ise which always^ jirecedes a shock ; and no 
old stager looks at an eartlnpiake with philosophical eyes. . . . 
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Clood-bye to you all ; you will not have another letter for 
some time. 

My dear Catherine, 

Yours affectionately, 

Chas. Darwin. 

My best love to my fatlier, and all of you. Love to Nancy. 


C. J)aru>in to J/m .S’. Darwin. 

Valparaiso, April 23, 1835. 

My DivAR Susan, 

1 received, a few days since, your letter of November; 
the three letters whic:Ii I before mentioned are yet missing, 
but I do not doubt they will come to life. I returned a week 
ago from my excursion across the .\ndes to Mendoza. Since 
leaving England I have never made so successful a journey ; 
it has, however, been very expensive. I am sure my father 
would not regret it, if he could know how deeply 1 have en- 
joyed it ; it was something more than enjoyment ; I cannot 
express the delight whic h 1 felt at suc'h a famous winding-uiJ 
of all my geology in South .\inerica. 1 literally could hardly 
sleep at nights for thinking o\'er my day’s work. The scenery 
was so new, and so majestic ; evervthing at an elevation of 
12,000 fc’et bears so different an aspect from that in a lower 
country. T have* seen many views mi re beautiful, but none 
with so strongly marked a character. To a geologist, also, 
there are such manifest jiroofs of excessive violeiu e ; the 
strata of the highest jiinnacles are tossed about like the crust 
of a broken pie. 

I (Tossed by the Portillo Pass, which at this time of the 
}'ear is apt to be dangerous, so could not afford to delay 
there, .\fter staving a dav in the stupid town f)f Mendoza, I 
began my return by llspallate, whiidt 1 did very leisurely. 
My whole tri]) only took u]) twenty-two davs. I travelled 
with, for me, uncommon (oinfort, as I c arried a Iwi ! My 
])aity consisted of two Pe(ms and ten mule^, two ot which 
were with baggage, or rather food, in (' ise ot being sn(')W'ed 
tip. hiVerything, however, fa\ oured me : n )\ even a speck ot 
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this year’s snow had fallen on the road. I do not suppose 
any of you can be much interested in geological details, but 
I will just mention my principal results : — Besides under- 
standing to a certain extent the description and manner of 
the force which has elevated this great line of mountains, 
1 can clearly demonstrate that one part of the double line is 
of an age long posterior to the other. In the more ancient 
line, which is the true chain of the Andes, I can describe the 
sort and order of the rocks which compose it. These are 
chiefly remarkable by containing a bed of gypsum nearly 
2000 feet thick — a cpiantity of this substance 1 should think 
unparalleled in the world. What is of much greater conse- 
quence, I have procured fossil shells (from an elevation of 

12.000 feet). I think an examination of these will give an 
approximate age to these mountains, as compared to the 
strata of Euroj)e. In the other line of tiie C'ordilleras there 
is a strong i^resumption (in iny own mind, conviction) that 
the enormous mass of mountains, the peaks of which rise to 

13.000 and 14,000 feet, are so very modern as to be con- 
temporaneous with the plains of Patagonia (or about with 
the upper strata of the Isle of Wight). If this result shall be 
considered as proved,* it is a very important fact in tlie theory 
of the formation of the world; because, if such wonderful 
changes have taken j)lace so recently in tlie crust of the globe, 
there can be no reason for supposing former epochs of ex- 
cessive violence. 'Phese modern strata are very remarkable 
by being threaded with metallic veins uf sihcr. gold, copper, 
&c. ; hitherto these have been considered as aj)j)ertaining to 
older formations. In these same beds, and close to a gold- 
mine, I found a clump of petrified trees, standing upright, 
with layers of fine .sandstone de|>osited round them, bearing 
the imi)ression of their bark. 'Phese trees are t overed by 
other sandstones and streams of lava to the thickness of sev- 
eral thousand feet. 'Phese rocks have been deposited be- 

* The in.portaiice of thc^c rcsultr» hes been fully recognizefl by geolo- 
gists. 
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neath water ; yet it is clear the spot where the trees grew 
must once have been above the level of the sea, so that it is 
certain the land must have been depressed by at least as 
many thousand feet as the siiperincuinbent subaqueous de- 
])osits are thick. But I am afraid you will tell me I am prosy 
with my geological descrij)tions and theories. . . . 

Your account of Erasmus’ visit to Cambridge has made 
me long to V)e back there. 1 cannot fancy anything more de- 
lightful than his Sunday round of King’s, Trinity, and those 
talking giants, Whewell and Sedgwick ; 1 hope your musical 
tastes continue in due force. I shall be ravenous for the 
pianoforte. . . . 

I have not cpiite determined whether 1 will sleep at the 
‘ Lion ’ the first night when T arrive per ‘ Wonder,’ or disturb 
you all in the dead of the night ; everything short of that is 
absolutely planned. Everything about Shrewsbury is growing 
in my mind bigger and more beautiful ; I am certain the 
acacia and copper beech are two su[)erb trees ; I shall know 
every bush, and I will trouble you young ladies, when each 
of you cut down your tree, to spare a few. As for the view 
behind the house, 1 have seen nothing like it. It is the same 
with North Wales ; Snowdon, to my mind, looks much higher 
and much more beautiful than any peak in the Cordilleras. 
So you will say, with my benighted facidties, it is time to re- 
turn, and so it is, and I long to be with you. Whatever the 
trees are, I know what I shall find all you. I am writing 
nonsense, so farewell. My most afle('ti<)nate love to all, and 
I pray forgiveness from my father. 

Yours most affectionately, 

Chakcks Darwin. 


C. Darwin io JJ\ D. Fox. 

Lima, July, KS35. 

My dear Fox, 

I have lately rec eived two of your letters, one dated June 
and the other Ncuember, 0S34 (they reached me, however, 
in an inverted order). I wa> very glad to receive a history 
16 
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of this most important year in your life. Previously I had 
only heard the plain fact that you were married. You are a 
true Christian and return good for evil, to send two such let- 
ters to so bad a correspondent as I have been. God bless 
you for writing so kindly and affectionately ; if it is a pleas- 
ure to have friends in England, it is doubly so to think and 
know that one is not forgotten because absent. This voyage 
is terribly long. I do so earnestly desire 10 return, yet I dare 
hardly look forward to the future, for I do not know what 
will become of me. Your situation is above envy: I do not 
venture even to frame such ha[)py visions, d'o a person fit to 
take the offic:e, the life of a clergyman is a ty[)e of all that is 
respectable and hajjpy. You tempt me by talking of your 
fireside, whereas it is a sort of scene i never ought to think 
about. I saw the other day a vessel sail for hingland; it was 
quite dangerous to know how easily I might turn deserter. 
As for an English lady, 1 have almost forgotten what she is — 
something very angeli<' and good. As for the women in these 
countries, they wear caps and petticoats, and a very few have 
pretty faces, and then all is said. lUit if we are not wrecked 
on some unlucky reef, I will sit by tliat same fireside in Vale 
Cottage and tell some of the wonderful stories, which you 
seem to anticipate and, I j^resume, are not very ready to be- 
lieve. Gracias a dios, the jirospect of sm h times is rather 
shorter than formerly. 

From this most wretched ‘ ('ity of the Kings’ we sail in 
a fortnight, from thence to Guayaquil, fialapagos, Marquesas, 
Society Islands, ^:c., c'vc, 1 look forward to the Galapagos 
with more interest than any other part of the voyage. 'They 
abound with active volcanoes, and, I slunild liojic, contain 
Tertiary strata. 1 am glad to hear you have some thoughts 
of beginning (K^ology. I hoj)e you will ; there is so miK'h 
larger a field for thought than in the other branches of Nat- 
ural IIist(jry. I am become a zealous disc iple of Mr. Lyell’s 
views, as known in his admirable book. Geologising in South 
America, I am tempted to car^y parts to a greater extent 
even than he does. Geology" is a capit d s< ience to begin, as 
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it requires nothing but a little reading, thinking, and hammer- 
ing. I have a considerable body of notes together ; but it is 
a constant subject of perplexity to me, whether they are of 
sufficient value for all the time 1 have spent about them, 
or whether animals would not have been of more certain 
value. 

1 shall indeed be glad once again to see you and tell you 
how grateful I feel for your steady friendship. God bless 
you, my very dear Fox. 

Believe me, 

Yours affectionately, 

Chas. Darwin. 

C. Darwin to /. S. Ifcnslow. 

Sydney, January, 1S36. 

My dear Hknseow, 

This is the last opportunity of ( ommunic ating with you 
before that joyful day when I shall reach Cambridge. 1 have 
very little to say: but 1 must write if it is only to ex])ress 
my joy that the last year is ('oncluded, and that the present 
one, in which the will return, is gliding onwards. We 

have all been disai)j)ointed here in not finding oven a single 
letter; we are, indeed, rather before our expected time, 
otherwise, I dare say, 1 should have seen your handwriting. 
I must feed upon the future, and it is beyond bounds de- 
lightful to feel the c ertainty that within I'ight monilis I shall 
he residing once again most cpiic-lly in ( ambridge. Cer- 
tainly, 1 never was intended for a travcdler ; my thoughts 
are always rambling over past or future scenes ; I c annot 
enjoy the present hapj)iness for antica|)ating the future, whic h 
is about as foolish as the dog who dropped the real bone lor 
its shadow. 

* * * * ^ 

In our passage across the Ihicific we only touched at 
'rahiti and New Zealand ; at neither of these plac es or at sea 
had I much o[>portunity of working. Tahiti is a most charm- 
ing s|)ot. Everytliing which former navigators have written 
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is true. new Cytheraea has risen from the ocean.’ De- 
licious scenery, climate, manners of the people are all in har- 
mony. It is, moreover, admirable to behold what the mis- 
sionaries both here and at New Zealand have effected. I 
firmly believe they are good men working for the sake of a 
good cause. I much sust)ect (hat those who have abused or 
sneered at the missionaries have generally been such as were 
not very anxious to find the natives moral and intelligent 
beings. During the remainder of our voyage we shall only 
visit places generally acknowledged as civilised, and nearly 
all under the British Hag. These will be a poor field for 
Natural History, and without it I have lately discovered that 
the pleasure of seeing new places is as nothing. I must 
return to my old resource and think of the future, but that I 
may not become more i)rosy, I will say farewell till the day 
arrives, when I shall see my Master in Natural History, 
and can tell him how grateful I feel for his kindness and 
friendship. 

Believe me, dear Henslow, 

Ever yours, most faithfidly, 

Ckas. Darwin. 


C. Dariuin to ^fiss S. Da noin. 

Hahia, Aic^usi 4 [1836]. 

My dear Susan, 

I will just write a few lines to explain the cause of this 
letter being dated on the coast of S(Uith America. Some 
singular disagreements in the longitudes made C'aptain Fitz- 
Roy anxious to com[)lete the circle in the southern hemi- 
sphere, and tlien retrace our steps by our first line to hbigland. 
d'his zigzag manner of procv-eding is very grievous; it has 
put the finihhing stroke to my feelings. 1 loathe, T abhor the 
sea and all shi[>s which sail on it. But 1 yet believe we j*ha!l 
reach England in the latter half of October. .\t Ascension 
I received (Catherine’s letter of October, and yours of Novem- 
ber; the letter at the (iape was of a later date, but letters of 
all sorts are inestimable treasures, and 1 thank 5011 both for 
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them. The desert, volcanic rocks, and wild sea of Ascension, 
as soon as 1 knew there was news from home, suddenly wore 
a pleasing aspect, and I set to work with a good-will at my 
old work of (leology. You would be suri)rised to know how 
entirely the pleasure in arriving at a new place depends on 
letters. We only stayed four days at Ascension, and then 
made a very good passage to Bahia. 

I little thought to have put my foot on South American 
coast again. It has been almost painful to find how much 
good enthusiasm has been evaporated during the last four 
years. I can now walk soberly through a Brazilian forest; 
not but what it is exquisitely beautiful, but now, instead of 
seeking for sjilendid contrasts, I compare the stately mango 
trees with the horse-chestnuts of I'mgland. Although this 
zigzag has lost us at least a fortnight, in some respects I am 
glad of it. I think I shall be able to carry away one vivid 
picture of inter-trojiical scenery. We go from hence to the 
Cape de Verds; that is, if the winds or the K([uatorial calms 
will allow us. 1 have some faint ho])es that a steady foul 
wind might indiu'e the Cajitain to jiroceed direct to the 
Azores. For which most untoward event I heartily pray. 

Both your letters were full of gotxl news ; especially the 
expressions which you tel! me Profess* > 1 * Sedgwick used about 
my collections. I confess they are deeply gratifying — 1 trust 
one part at least will turn out true, and that 1 shall act as I 
now think - as a man who dares to waste one hour of time 
has not dist'overed llie value of life. Professor Sedgw ick men- 
tioning my name at all gives me h()])es that he will assist me 
with his advice, of which, in my geological questions, 1 stand 
much in need. It is useless to tell you trom the shameful 
state of this scribble that I am writing against time, having 
been out all morning, and now there are some strangers on 
board to whom I must go down and talk ( ivility. Moreover, 
as this letter goes by a foreign ship, it is doubttul whether it 
will ever arrive. Farewell, my very dear Susan and all of you. 
Oood-bye. 


C. Darwin. 
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C. Danuin to J. S, Henshnv, 

St. Helena, July 9, 1836. 

My dear Henslow, 

I am going to ask you to do me a favour. I am very 
anxious to belong to the Geological Society. I do not know, 
but I su])pose it is necessary to be proposed some time be- 
fore being ballotted for ; if such is the case, would you be 
good enough to take tlie proper i)rej)aratory steps ? Professor 
Sedgwick very kindly offered to proj)ose me before leaving 
England, if he should happen to be in London. 1 dare say 
he would yet do so. 

I have very little to write about. W'e have neither seen, 
done, or heard of anything particular for a long lime j)ast ; 
and indeed if at present the wonders of another planet could 
be displayed before us, I believe we should unanimously 
exclaim, what a consummate i-dague. No sc hoolboys ever 
sung the half sentimental and half jovial strain of ‘ dulce 
domiiin ’ with more fervour, than we all feel inclined to do. 
Piiit the whole su])ject of ' dulce domum,’ and the delight of 
seeing one’s friends, is most dangerous, it must infallibly make 
one very ])rosy or very boisterous. ( )h, the degree to which 
I long to ])e once again living (juietly with ncU otie single 
novel object near me! No one can imagine it till he has 
been whirled round the world during live huig years in a 
ten-gun-brig. 1 am at present living in a small house (amongst 
the clouds) in the centre of the islattd, and within stone’s 
throw (jf Na])oleon’s tomb. It is bhnving a gale of wind with 
heavy rain and wretc hedly < old : it .Napoleon’s ghost haunts 
his dreary jilac'e of < onlinement, this would be- a most ex( cl- 
ient night li^r sin h wamdering s|)irits. If the weather (diooses 
to permit me, 1 ho])e to see a little of llu‘ Geology (srj often 
partially described) of the island. I suspect that differently 
from most voh anic islands its structure is rather <'omj)licated. 
It seems strange* that this little centre r)f a distinct creation 
should, ns is asserted, bear m.arks of rc*cent elevation. 

The proceeds from this plat e to .Ascension, then to 
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the Cape de Verds (wh l miserable places !) to the Azores to 
Plymouth, and then to home. That most glorious of all days 
in my life will not, however, arrive till the middle of October. 
Some time in that month you will see me at Cambridge, 
where I must directly come to report myself to you, as my 
first T^ord of the Admiralty. At the Cape of (lood Hope we 
all on board suffered a bitter disappointment in missing nine 
months* letters, which are cliasing us from one side of the 
globe to the other. 1 dare say amongst them there was a 
letter from you ; it is long since 1 have seen your hand- 
writing, but I shall soon see you yourself, which is far better. 
As I am your pujul, you are bound to undertake the task of 
criticising and scolding me for all the things ill done and not 
done at all, which I fear I shall need much ; but 1 hope for 
the best, and 1 am sure I have a good if not too easy task- 
master. 

Af the Cape Captain Kitz-Roy and myself enjoyed a mem- 
orable i)iece of good fortune in meeting Sir |. Herschel. We 
dined at his house and saw him a few times besides. He 
was exceedingly good nalured, but his manners at first ap- 
peared to me rather awful. He is living in a very comforta- 
ble ('ountry house, surrounded by fir and oak trees, which 
alone in so open a country, give* a most ('harming air of seclu- 
sion and ('omfort. He ap])ears to find time for everything; 
he showed us a pretty garden full of Cape bulbs of his own 
collecting, and I afterwards understood that everything was 
the work of Itis own hands. ... I am very stuj)id, and I have 
nothing more to say ; the wind is whittling so mournfully 
over the bleak hills, that 1 sliall go to bed and dream of 
England. 

Good night, my dear Henslow, 

Yours most truly obliged and aifectionately, 

Chas. Darwin. 
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C, Danvin to J. S, He 

Shrewsbury, Thursday, October 6, [1836]. 

My dkar Hknslow, 

1 am sure you will congratulate me on the delight of once 
again being home. 'The Beogle arrived at Falmouth on Sun- 
day evening, and I reached Shrewsbury yesterday morning. 
I am exceedingly anxious to .see you, and as it will be neces- 
sary in four or five days to return to London to get my goods 
and chattels out of the Beox/^^ it a])pears to me my best plan 
to pass through Cambridge. 1 want your advice on many 
points; indeed 1 am in the clouds, and neither know what 
to do or where to go. My chief puzzle is about the geologi- 
cal specimens — who will have the charity to help me in de- 
scribing their mineralogical nature ? W ill yt)U be kind enough 
to write to me one line by return of post, saying whether 
you are now at Cambridge? I am doubtful till I hear from 
Captain Fitz-Roy whether I shall not be obliged to start be- 
fore the answer can arrive, but })ray try the chance. My 
dear Henslow, I do long to see you ; you have l)een the kindest 
friend to me that ever man ])()ssessed. I can write no more, 
for I am giddy with joy and confusion. 

Farewell for the present, 

y<Hirs most truly oblig('d, 

CH.‘\Kia:s D.arwin. 


C. Dar7inn to R. Pltz-Ro\\ 

Sill cW'])ury, 'I'hur'>(lay inoriiinL;, ( )ct«.)ber 6, [l-^3b]. 

My dkar Fitz-Rov, 

I arrived here yesterday morning at ])reakfast time, and, 
thank ( iod, found dl my dear good sisters and father cjuite 
well. My father appears more cheerful and very little older 
than vhen I left. My sisters assure me I do not look the 
least different, and I am able to return the ( ompliment. In- 
deed, all England appears changed exc epting the good old 
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town of Shrewsbury and its inhabitants, which, for all I can 
see to the contrary, may go on as they now are to Doomsday. 

I wish with all my heart I was writing to you amongst your 
friends instead of at that horrid Plymouth. But the day will 
soon come, and you will be as happy as 1 now am. I do 
assure you I am a very great man at home ; the five years' 
voyage has certainly raised me a hundred per cent. I fear 
such greatness must experience a fall. 

I am thoroughly ashamed of myself in what a dead-and- 
half-alive state I s[)ent the few last days on board ; my only 
excuse is that certainly I was not quite well. The first day 
in the mail tired me, but as I drew nearer to Shrewsbury 
everything looked .more beautiful and cheerful. In ])assing 
Gloucestershire and Worcestershire 1 wished much for you 
to admire the fields, woods, and orchards. 'Fhe stupid peo])le 
on the coach did not seem to think the fields one bit greener 
than usual ; but I am sure we should have thoroughly agreed 
that the wide world does not contain so happy a prospect 
as the rich cultivaterl land of Imgland. 

I hope you will not forget to send me a note telling me 
how you go on. I do indeed ho])e all your vexations and 
trouble with respect to our voyage, which we now know has 
an end, have come to a close. If you do not rec eive much 
satisfaction for all the mental and bodily energy you have 
expended in His .Majesty’s service, you will be most hardly 
treated. I put my radical sisters into an iqiroar at some of 
the prudent (if they were not honest W higs, I would say 
shabby) proc eedings of our Government. By the way, 1 must 
tell you for the honour and glory of the family that my father 
has a large engraving of King George IV. ])ut up in his 
sitting-room. But I am no renegade, and by the time we 
meet my politics will be as firmly fixed and as wisely founded 
as ever they were. 

I thought when I began this letter I would convince you 
what a steady and seller frame of mind I was in. But I find 
I am writing most precious nonsense, ’fwo or three of our 
labourers yesterday immediately set to work and got most 
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excessively drunk in honour of the arrival of Master Charles. 
Who then shall gainsay if Master Charles himself chooses to 
make himself a fool, (jood-bye. Ciod bless you ! I hope 
you are as happy, but much wiser, than your most sincere but 
unworthy philosopher, 

Chas. Darwin. 



CHAPTER VII. 


LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 


1<S36-i842. 

[The period illustrated by the following letters includes 
the years between my father’s return from the voyage of 
the and his settling at Down. It is marked by the 

gradual a])])earanee of that weakness of health which ulti- 
mately forced him to leave London and take \\\) his abode 
for the rest of his life in a (]uiet country house. In June, 
1841, he writes to Lyell : “ My father scarcely seems to ex- 
pect that I shall become strong for some years; it has been 
a bitter mortifu ation f(u* me to digest tlie conclusion that the 
‘ ra('e is for the strong,’ and that I shall prol)ably do little 
more but be c‘')ntent to admire the strides others make in 
science.” 

’rhere is no evideru e of any intention of entering a profes- 
sion after his return from the voyage, and early in 1840 he 
wrote to l-'itz-Rov: I have nothing to wish for, e\cei)ting 

stronger health to go on with the subjet ts to which 1 have 
j<iyrully determined to devote my life.” 

'These two ('onditions — ])ermanent ill-health and a passion- 
ate love of scientifu* work for its own sake — determined thus 
early in his career, the character of his whole tuture lite. 'They 
impelled him to lead a retired life of constant labour, carried 
on to the utmost limits of his physical {H)wer, a lite which 
signally falsified his melancholy prophecy. 

The end of the last t hapter saw my father safely arrived 
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at Shrewsbury on October 4, 1836, after an absence of five 
years and two days.” He wrote to Fox: “You cannot 
imagine how gloriously delightful my first visit was at home ; 
is was worth the l)anishment.” Hut it was a ])leasure that 
he could not long enjoy, for in the last days of October he 
was at Greenwich unpacking specimens from the As 

to tile destination of the collections he writes, somewhat de- 
spondingly, to Henslow : — 

“ I have not made much progress with the great men. 
I find, as you tokl me, that they are all overwhelmed with 
their own business. Mr. Lyell has entered, in the nunst good- 
natured manner, and almost without being asked, into all my 
plans. He tells me, howev'cr, the same story, that I must do 
all myself. Mr. Owen seems anxious to dissec:t some of the 
animals in spirits, and, besides these two, 1 have scarcely met 
any one who seems to wish to possess any of my s])ecimens. 
I must excej-'t Dr. (irant, who is willing to examine some of 
the corallines. I see it is (piite unreasonable to hope fora 
minute that any man will undertake the examination of a 
whole order. It is clear the <‘ollectors so nim h outnumber 
the real naturalists that the latter have no time to spare. 

“I do not even find that the ('ollections <’are for receiving 
the unnamed specimens. I'he /oologi<'al Museum * is nearly 
full, and upwards of a thousand sj)eciinens remain unmounted. 
I dare say tlie Hritish M useinn would re< ti\ e them, but I < an- 
not feel, from all I hear, any great resj)ect even for the pres- 
ent state of that establishment. \'our plan will be not only 
the best, but the only one, namely, to < ome down to ('am- 
bridge, arrange and group together the different families, ami 
then wait till ])eople, who are already working in different 
branches, may want sjii t iimms. But it appears to me [that] 
to do this it will be almost neeessMry to reside in London. 
As far as I can yet see my best ])lan will be to spend several 
months in (.'ambridge, and then when, by your assistance, I 

The >Tuseiiin of the Zeologic.al .Society, ihen at 33 Tiniton .Street 
The collection wa-. some years later hrohen up iiul tlisper'^eil. 
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know on what ground 1 stand, to emigrate to London, where 
I can complete my Geology and try to push on the Zoology. 
I assure you I grieve to find how many things make me see 
the necessity of living for some time in this dirty, odious 
London. For even in Cieology I suspect much assistance 
and communication will he necessary in this quarter, for in- 
stance, in fossil bones, of which none excepting the fragments 
of Megatherium have been looked at, and 1 clearly see that 
without my presence they never would be. . . . 

“I only wish I had known the botanists cared so much 
for specimens * and the Zoologists so little ; the proportional 
number of sj^ecimens in the two branches should have had 
a very different ap[)earance. I am out of patience with the 
Zoologists, not because they are overworked, but for their 
mean, quarrelsome sj)irit. I went the other evening to the 
Zoological Society, where the speakers were snarling at each 
other in a manner anything hut like that of gentlemen. Thank 
Heavens ! as long as I remain in Cambridge there will not be 
any danger of falling into any such contemptible tpiarrels, 
whilst in London I do not see how it is to be avoided. Of 
the Naturalists, F. Hope is out of r,ondon : Westwood I have 
not seen, so about my insects I know nothing. 1 have seen 
Mr. \ arrell twice, but he is so evidently ()j)pressed with busi- 
ness that it is too selfish to ])lague him with my concerns. 
He has asked me to dine with the I.innean on Tuesday, and 
on Wednesday I dine with the Geologit'al, so that I shall see 
all the great men. .Mr. bell, I hear, is so much oc(:iq)ied 
that there is no chance of his wishing for sjKH imens of rep- 

* A ]>a>sai;e in a suhsC(|ucni Ictlor >ho\v> tliat hi-' jilants also gave him 
some an.\iely. “ I met Mr. Hrown a few (lay-' after you had called on him; 
he asked me iti rallier an cuniiioU'' inamuM* w liaf t meant to do willi my 
plants. In tl\o course of convtM'sution Mr. Itroderi]^. who wa> present, re- 
marked to him, * Von forget how long it i-^ -'ince ( ajUain King’s expedi- 
tion.’ He aii'^weretl, ‘ Indeed, 1 have ‘'omething in the shape ot ( aptain 
K ings’s unde^'Orihcil plant-' to maki* iiii- leeelleet it ’ C'nuld a better lea-'on 
be given, if I had been asked, by me, i<>r not giving the plants to the Brit- 
idi Museum?” 
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tiles. I have forgotten to mention Mr. Lonsdale,* who gave 
me a most cordial reception, and wit/i wJioni I had much most 
interesting ronversation. If 1 was not iniicli more inclined 
for geology than the other branches of Natural History, I am 
sure Mr. liyell’s and Lonsdale’s kindness ought to fix me. 
You cannot conceive anything more thoroughly good-natured 
than the heart-and-soul manner in which he put himself in 
my place and thought what would be liest to do. At first he 
was all for London versus Cambridge, but at last I made him 
confess that, for some time at least, the latter would be for 
me much the best, 'fhere is not another soul whom I could 
ask, excej)ting yourself, to wade through and criticise some 
of those pa])ers which I have left with you. Mr. J.yell owned 
that, second to London, there was no place in hbigland so 
good for a Naturalist as Cambridge. Upon my word I am 
ashamed of writing so many foolish details ; no young lady 
ever described her fir>t ball with more particularity.” 

A few days later he writes more clu'crfully : “ 1 became 
accpiainted witli Mr, I»ell, f who to my surj)rise expressed a 
good deal of interest about mv Crustacea and reptiles, and 
seems willing to work at them. I also heard that .Mr. Ilroderij) 
would be glad to look o\er tlu* South American shells, so that 
things flourish well with me.” 

About his [)lants he writes with charactcristi(' openness as 
to his own ignorame: “ \h)U have made me known amongst 
the botanists, but I fell very foolish when Mr. Don remarked 
on the beautiful appearance of some plant with an astounding 
long name, and asked me about its habitation. Some one 
else seemed finite surj)rise<l that 1 knew nothing about a Carex 

* \VilIi;irn boii'dalc. 17>J, d. 1S71. was orij^inall)- in (lu; arni\, au<l 
served at the hitfle- f»t' .S.d enam .1 aiul \Vateil*M). .AUer the war he lell 
the .'<et vice and gavehim^< lf up l'» -laeiu e. lie acted a-a sislant s<*cre- 
tary to the ( i<;oln^ir.d Societv fidin I’'2o-42, wlieti he le^igned, owing tt> 
ill lualth. 

i 'r. l>ell, I'.K.'S., f /rni'-rlv I’lf/f. ot /onlogv in K ing’s ( 'ollege, I.(»ndon, 
and someti/ne secretary fo the Koval .S«m iety. lie afterwards described 
the reptiles for the zoology of the voyage of the Beai{U\ 
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from I do not know where. I was at last forced to plead 
most entire innocence, and tliat I knew no more about the 
plants which I had collecte 1 than the man in the moon.” 

As to j)art of his (ieoloj^ical (kjllection he was soon able 
to write : “ I [have] disposed of the most imj)ortant part [of] 
my collections, by giving ad the fossil bones to the College 
of Surgeons, casts of them will be distributed, and descrip- 
tions published. 'I'hey are very curious and valuable ; one 
head belonged to some gnawing minimal, but of the size of 
a Hippopotamus ! Another to an ant-eater of the size of a 
horse ! ” 

It is worth noting that at this time the only extinct mam- 
malia from South America, which had been described, were 
Mastodon (three species) and Megatherium, d'he remains of 
the other extinct Edentata from Sir Woodbine Parish’s col- 
lection had nut l)een described. My father’s sipecimens in- 
cluded (besides the above-mentioned d’oxodon and Scelido- 
therium) the rtunains of Mylodon, Cilossotherium, another 
gigantic animal allied to the ant-eater, aiul Macrauchenia. 
His discovery of these remains is a matter of interest in itself, 
but it has a spec'ial in.|)ortance as a ]>oint in his own life, since 
it was the vivid iinjiression prodiu ed by excavating them with 
Ins own hands * that formed one of the chief starting-points 
of his speculation on the origin of species, d'his is shown 
in the ff)lIowing extrac t from his Poc ket book for this year 
(1837) : ” In jidy opened first note-book on Transmutation 
of Species. Had been greatly struck from about the month 
of previous Marc’h on character of South American fossils, 
and s]H’cies c.)n (ialapagos .\rchipelago. These tacts (espe- 
c ially latter), origin of all my views.”] 

* T have often lioanl him >pcak of the with wliich he had to 

break c^ff the ]nojeciing extremity ot a huge, partly excavated bone, when 
the boat waiting for him would wail no longer. 
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1836-1837. 

C. Da not H to IV. D. Fox. 

42 (ireat Marlborough Street, 

November 6th [1836]. 

My dear Fox, 

I have taken a shamefully long time in answering your 
letter. But the busiest time of the whole voyage has been 
tranquillity itself to this last month. After paying Henslow 
a short but very pleasant visit, I came iq) to town to wait for 
the arrival. At last I h.ave removed all my property 

from on board, and sent the specimens of Natural History to 
Cambridge, so that I am now a free man. My l^ondon visit 
has been quite idle as far as Natural History goes, but has 
been passed in most exciting <lissipation amongst the Dons 
in science. All my affairs, indeed, are most prosperous ; I 
find there are i)lenty who will iindertake the descrii)tion of 
whole tribes of animals, of which 1 know nothing. So that 
about this day month I hope to set to work tooth and nail 
at the ecology, whi( h I shall publish l)y itself. 

It is (iuite ridic ulous what an immensely long period it 
ajopears to me since landing at Falmouth. 'I'he fac I is 1 have 
talked and laughed enough for years instead of weeks, so 
[that] my memory is f[uite confounded with the noise. I am 
delighted to hear you are turne<l geologist : when I pay the 
Isle of W'ight a visit, which I am determined shall somehow 
come to pass, you will be a capital ci< erone to the famous 
line of dishu ation. 1 really su])pose there are few parts of 
the world more interesting to a geologist than your island. 
Amongst the great scii-ntific men, no one has been nearly so 
friendly and kind as Lvell. I have seen him several times, 
and feel inclined t<j like him mm h. You c annot imagine 
how good-naturedly he entered into .all my plans. 1 speak 
now only of the London men, for Henslow was just like his 
formei self, and therefore a most ( ordial and affectionate 
friend. When you j^ay London a visit 1 shall be very proud 
to take you to the Geological Society, for be it known, 1 was 
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proposed to be a F. G. S. last Tuesday. It is, however, a great 
pity that these and the other letters, especially F. R. S., are so 
very expensive. 

I do not scruple to ask you to write to me in a week’s time 
in Shrewsbury, for you are a good letter writer, and if people 
will have such good characters they must pay the penalty. 
Good-bye, dear Fox. 

Yours, 

C. D. 

[His affairs being thus so far prosperously managed he was 
able to put into execution his plan of living at Cambridge, 
where he settled on Dec ember loth, r836. He was at first a 
guest in the ( omforlable home of the Tlenslows, but after- 
wards, for the sake of undisturbed work, he moved into lodg- 
ings. He thus writes to Fox, Marcli 13th, 1837, from Lon- 
don : — 

‘‘ My residence at C'ambridge was rather longer than I 
expected, owing to a job which I determined to finish there, 
namely, looking over all my geological s])ecimens. Cambridge 
yet continues a very pleasant, but not half so merry a ]jlace 
as before. 'To walk through the courts of Cdirist’s College, 
and not know an inhabitant of a single room, gave one a 
feeling half melamdioly. 'i'he only evil I found in Cambridge 
was its being too jileasant : there was some agreeable party 
or another e\ery evening, and one cannot say one is engaged 
with so miK'h imjiunity there as in this great city.” 

A trilling record of my father's presence in Caml)ridge 
occurs in the book kept in Christ’s ('ollege combination-room, 
where lines and bets were recorded, the earlier entries giving 
a curious impression of the afrer-dinner frame ol mind of the 
fellows. The bets were not allowed to be made in money, but 
were, like the fines, jiaid in wine. 'Fhe bet which my lather 
made and lost is thus recorded : — 

Feb. 23, 1837. — Mr. Darwin Mr. Haines, that the com- 
bination-room measures from the ceiling to die lloor more 
than (x) feet. i bottle paid same day. 

^7 
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“ N. B. Mr. Darwin may measure at any part of the room 
he pleases.*’ 

Besides arranging the geological and mineralogical speci- 
mens, he had his ‘Journal of Researches’ to work at, which 
occupied his evenings at Cambridge. He also read a short 
paper at the Zoological Society,'*' and another at the Geologi- 
cal Society,! on the recent elevation of the coast of Chili. 

Early in the spring of 1837 (March 6th) he left Cambridge 
for l^ondon, and a week later he was settled in lodgings at 
36 Great Marlborough Street ; and except for a “ short visit 
to Shrewsbury ” in June, he worked on till September, being 
almost entirely employed on his ‘ Journal.’ He found lime, 
however, for two papers at the Geological Society.J 
He writes of his work to Fox (March, 1837): — 

‘‘ In your last letter you urge me to get ready the book. I 
am now hard at work and give up everything else for it. Our 
plan is as follows : Captain Fitz-Roy writes two volumes out 
of the materials collected during the last voyage under Capt. 
King to 'rierra del Fuego, and during our circumnavigation. 
1 am to have the third volume, in which I intend giving a 
kind of journal of a naturalist, not following, however, always 
the order of time, but rather the order of position. The 
habits of animals will occupy a large ])ortion, sketches of the 
geology, the appearance of the country, and personal details 
will make the hodge-podge complete. Afterwards I shall 
write an account of the geology in detail, and draw up some 
zoological papers. So that T have plenty of work for the 
next year or two, and till that is finished I will have no holi- 
days.” 

* “Notes upon Rhea Americana,” ‘ Zool. Soc. Proc.’ v. 1837, pp. 35, 

36. 

f ‘ Geol. Soc. Proc.’ ii. 1838, pp. 446-449. 

! “ A sketch of the deposit.s containing extinct mammalia in the neigh- 
bourhood of the I’lata,” ‘ (ieol. Soc. Proc.’ ii. 1838, pp. 542-544 J 
certain areas of elevation and subsidence in the Pacific and Indian oceans, 
as deduced from the study of coral formations,” ‘ Geol. Soc. Proc.’ ii. 1838, 
pp. 552-554- 
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Another letter to Fox (July) gives an account of the prog- 
ress of his work : — 

‘‘ I gave myself a holiday and a visit to Shrewsbury [in 
June], as I had finished my Journal. I shall now be very 
busy in filling up gaps and getting it cpiite ready for the press 
by the first of August. I shall always feci respect for every 
one who has written a book, let it be what it may, for 1 had 
no idea of the trouble which trying to write common English 
could cost one. And, alas, there yet remains the worst part 
of all, correcting the press. As soon as ever that is done I 
must put my shoulder to the wheel and commence at the 
Geology. I have read some short papers to the Geological 
Society, and they were favourably received by the great guns, 
and this gives me much confidence, and 1 hope not a very 
great deal of vanity, though I confess I feel too often like a 
peacock admiring his tail. I never expected that my Geology 
would ever have been worth the consideration of such men as 
I. yell, who has been to me, since my return, a most active 
friend. My life is a very busy one at present, and I hope 
may ever remain so ; though Heaven knows there are many 
serious drawbacks to such a life, and chief amongst them is 
the little time it allows one for seeing one’s natural friends. 
For the last three years, 1 have been longing and longing to 
be living at Shrewsbury, and after all now in the course of 
several months, 1 see my dear good people at Shrewsbury for 
a week. Susan and Ckithcrine have, however, been staying 
with my brother here for some weeks, but they had returned 
home before my visit.” 

Besides the work already mentioned he had much to busy 
him in making arrangements for the publication of the 
‘ Zoology of the Voyage of the JSeagle' The following letters 
illustrate this subject.] 
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C, Darwin to Z. Jenyns!*^ 

36 Great Marlborough Street, 

April loth, 1837, 

Dear Jenyns, 

During the last week several of the zoologists of this place 
have been urging me to consider the possibility of publishing 
the ‘Zoology of the Bcayle's \ on some uniform plan. 
Mr. Macleay t has taken a great deal of interest in the sub- 
ject, and maintains that such a publication is very desirable, 
because it keeps together a series of observations made re- 
specting animals inhabiting the same part of tlie world, and 
allows any future traveller taking thcaii with him. How far 
this facility of reference is of any consequence T am very 
doubtful ; but if such is the case, it would be more satis- 
factory to myself to see the gleanings of my hands, after hav- 
ing passed through the brains of other naturalists, collected 
together in one work. But such considerations ought not to 
have much weight. The whole scheme is at present merely 
floating in the air ; but I was determined to let you know, as 
I should much like to know what you think about it, and 
whether you would object to supjily descriptions of the fish 
to such a work instead of to ‘Transactions.’ I apprehend 
the whole will be impracticable, without Government will aid 
in engraving the plates, and this I fear is a mere chance, only 
I think I can put in a strong claim, and get myself well 
backed by the naturalists of this place, who nearly all take a 


* Now Rev. L. Blomctk* 1 d. 

f William Sharp Maclcay was the son of Alexander Macleay, formerly 
Colonial Secretary of New South Wales, and for many years Secretary of 
the Linnean Society. 'Hie son, who was a most zealous Naturalist, and 
had inherited from his father a ver)" large general collection of insects, 
made Entomology his chief study, and gained great notoriety by his now 
forgotten Quijni>y SysUvn^ set forth in the Second Part of his ‘ Hora? En- 
tomologicx',’ published in 1821. — [I am indebted to Rev. I^. Blomefield 
for the foregoing note.] 
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good deal of interest in my collections. I mean to-morrow 
to see Mr. Yarrell ; if he approves, I shall begin and take 
more active steps ; for 1 hear he is most prudent and most 
wise. It is scarcely any use speculating about any ])lan, but 
I thought of getting subscribers and i)ublishing the work in 
parts (as long as funds would last, for 1 myself will not lose 
money by it). In such case, whoever had his own part ready 
on any order might publish it separately (and ultimately the 
parts might be sold separately), so that no one should be de- 
layed by the other. 'I'he plan would resemble, on a humble 
scale, Ruppel’s * Atlas,* or Humboldt’s ‘ Zoologie,’ where 
Latreille, Cuvier, &:c., wrote different parts. 1 myself should 
have little to do with it; extepting in some orders adding 
habits and ranges, A'c., and geographical sketches, and per- 
haps afterwards some descriptions of invertebrate ani- 
mals .... 

I am working at my Journal; it gets on slowly, though I 
am not idle. I thought Cambridge a l)ad place from good 
dinners and other temptations, but 1 find London no better, 
and I fear it may grow worse. I have a cajiital friend in 
Lyell, and see a great deal of him, which is very advanta- 
geous to me in discussing much South American geology. I 
miss a walk in the country very much ; this London is a vile 
smoky place, where a man loses a great ])art of the best en- 
joyments in life. Ikit 1 see no chance of esca[)ing, even for 
a week, from this prison for a long time to come. I fear it 
will be some time before we shall meet ; for 1 suppose you 
will not come up here during the sjiring, and I do not think 
I shall be able to go down to Cambridge. How I should 
like to have a good walk along the Newmarket road to- 
morrow, but Oxford Street must do instead. 1 do hate the 
streets of TiOndon. Will you tell Henslow to be careful with 
the fungi from d'ierra del Fuego, for 1 .shall want some 

specimens for Mr. Brown, who seems particularly interested 
about them. Tell Henslow, I think my silicified wood has 
unflintified Mr. Brown’s heart, for he was very gracious to me, 
and talked about the Galapagos plants ; but before he never 
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would say a word. It is just striking twelve o’clock; so I 
will wish you a very good night. 

My dear Jenyns, 

Yours most truly, 

C. Darwin. 

[A few weeks later the plan seems to have been matured, 
and the idea of seeking (Government aid to have been 
adopted.] 


C. Danuin to J. S. Hensloiu. 

36 Great Marlborough Street, 

[i8th May, 1837]. 

My dear Henslow, 

1 was very glad to receive your letter. 1 wanted much to 
hear how you were getting on with your manifold labours. 
Indeed 1 do not wonder your head began to ache; it is al- 
most a wonder you have any head left. Your account of the 
Gamlingay expedition was cruelly tempting, but I cannot 
anyhow leave London. I wanted to pay my good, dear peo- 
ple at Shrewsbury ‘a visit of a few days, but 1 found I could 
not manage it ; at i)resent I am waiting for the signatures of 
the Duke of Somerset, as President of the Linnean, and of 
I^ord Derby and Whewell, to a statement of the value of my 
collection; the instant I get this 1 shall apply to Government 
for assistance in engraving, and so publish the ‘Zoology’ on 
some uniform plan. It is quite ridiculous the time any 
operation requires which depends on many peoj)le. 

I have been working very steadily, but have only got two- 
thirds through the Journal part alone, I find, though I re- 
main daily many hours at work, the progress is very slow: it 
is an awful thing to say to oneself, every fool and every 
clever man in England, if he chooses, may make as many ill- 
natured remarks as he likes on this unfortunate sentence. 

* * Jl: * * 

[In August he writes to Henslow to announce the success 
of the scheme for the publication of the ‘ Zoology of the 
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Voyage of the Beagle^' through the promise of a grant of 
;^'iooo from the Treasury : “I have delayed writing to you, 
to thank you most sincerely for having so effectually managed 
my affair. I waited till I had an interview with the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchettiier.* He aj)pointed to see me this morn- 
ing, and I had a long conversation with him, Mr. Peacock 
being present. Nothing could be more thoroughly obliging 
and kind than his whole manner. He made no sort of re- 
striction, but only told me to make the most of [the] money, 
which of course 1 am right willing to do. 

“I expected rather an awful interview, but 1 never found 
anything less so in my life. It will be my fault if I do not 
make a good work ; but 1 sometimes take an awful fright 
that I have not materials enough. It will be excessively 
satisfactory at the end of some two years to find all materials 
made the most they were capable of.’* 

Later in the autumn he wrote to Henslow : “ I have not 
been very well of late, with an uncomfortable palpitation of 
the hetirt, and my doctors urge me strongly to knock off all 
work, and go and live in the country for a few weeks.” He 
accordingly took a holiday of about a month at Shrewsbury 
and Maer, and paid Fox a visit in the Isle of Wight. It was, 
I believe, during this visit, at Mr. Wedgwood’s house at 
Maer, that he made his first observations on the work done 
by earthworms, and late in the autumn he read a paper on 
the subject at the Geological Society. f During these two 
months he was also busy j:)re])aring the scheme of the ‘ Zool- 
ogy of the Voyage of the Beag/o/ and in beginning to put to- 
gether the Geologic:al results of his travels. 

The following letter refers to the projiosal that he should 
take the Secretaryship of the Geological Society.] 

* T. Spring Rice. 

t “On the formation of mould,” * Geol. Soc. Proc.’ ii. 1838, pp. 574- 

576. 
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C. Darimn to /. S. Hensloiv. 

October 14th, [1837], 

My dkar .Henslow, 

... I am much obliged to you for your message about 
the Secretaryship. I am exceedingly anxious for you to hear 
my side of the question, and will you be so kind as afterwards 
to give me your fair judgment. The subject has haunted me 
all summer. I am unwilling to undertake the office for the 
following reasons : First, my entire ignorance of English 
Geology, a knowledge of which would be almost necessary in 
order to shorten many of the pn])ers before reading them be- 
fore the Society, or rather to know what parts to skip. Again, 
my ignorance of all languages, and not knowing how to pro- 
nounce a single word of French — a language so perpetually 
quoted. It would be disgraceful to the Society to have a 
Secretary who could not read French. Secondly, the loss of 
time ; pray consider that I should have to look after the 
artists, superintend and furnish materials for the (Government 
work, which will come out in parts, and which must appear 
regularly. All my Geological notes are in a very rough state ; 
none of my fossil shells worked up ; and I have mucii to read. 
I have had hopes, by giving up society and not wasting an 
hour, that I should finish my (Geology in a year and a half, by 
which time the description of the higher animals by others 
would be completed, and my whole time would then neces- 
sarily be rcctuired to complete myself the description of the 
invertebrate ones. If this plan fails, as the Government work 
must go on, the Geology would necessarily be deferred till 
probably at least three years from this time. In the present 
state of the science, a great part of the utility of the little I 
have done would be lost, and all freshness and pleasure quite 
taken from me. 

I know from experience the time required to make ab- 
stracts ei^en of my own papers for the ‘ Proceedings.’ If I was 
Secretary, and had to make double abstracts of each paper, 
studying them before reading, and attendance would at least 
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cost me three days (and often more) in the fortnight. There 
are likewise other accidental and contingent losses of time; 
I know Dr. Royle found the office consumed much of his 
time. If by merely giving up any amusement, or by working 
harder than I have done, 1 could save time, I would under- 
take the Secretaryship ; but 1 appeal to you whether, with my 
slow manner of writing, with two works in hand, and with 
the certainty, if I cannot com|)lete the (leological jiart within 
a fixed period, that its publication must be retarded for a 
very long time, — whether any Society whatever has any claim 
on me for three days’ disagreeable work every fortnight. I can- 
not agree that it is a duty on my j)art, as a follower of science, 
as long as I devote myself to the completion of the work I 
have in hand, to delay that, by undertaking what may be 
done by any person who happens to have more spare time 
than L have at present. Moreover, so early in my .scientific 
life, with so very much as I have to learn, the office, though no 
dou])t a great honour, See., for me, would be the more burden- 
some. Mr. Whewell (I know very well), judging from him- 
self, will think I exaggerate the time the Secretaryship would 
recpiire ; but I absolutely know the time which with me the 
simplest writing consumes. I do not at all like appearing so 
selfish as to refuse Mr. Whewell, more especially as he has 
always shown, in the kindest manner, an interest in my affairs. 
But I cannot look forward with even tolerable comfort to un- 
dertaking an office without entering on it heart and soul, and 
that would be impossible with the (Government work and the 
Geology in hand. 

My last objection is, that I doubt how far my health will 
stand the confinement of what 1 have to do, without any ad- 
ditional work. I merely repeat, that you may know I am not 
speaking idly, that when I consulted Dr. Clark in town, he 
at first urged me to give up entirely all writing and even cor- 
recting press for some weeks. Of late anything which flurries 
me comidetely knocks me iij) afterwards, and brings on a vio- 
lent palpitation of the heart. Now the Secretaryship would 
be a periodical source of more annoying trouble to me than 
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all the rest of the fortnight put together. In fact, till I return 
to town, and see how 1 get on, if I wished the office ever so 
much, 1 could not say 1 would positively undertake it. I beg 
of you to excuse this very long prose all about myself, but the 
point is one of great interest. 1 can neither bear to think 
myself very selfish and sulky, nor can 1 see the possibility of 
my taking the Secretaryship without making a sacrifice of all 
my plans and a good deal of comfort. 

If you see Whewell, would you tell him the substance of 
this letter ; or, if he will take the trouble, he may read it. My 
dear Hcnslow, I appeal to you in loco parentis. Pray tell me 
what you think.? Put do not judge me by the activity of 
mind which you and a few others possess, for in that case 
the more difficult things in hand the pleasanter the work ; 
but, though 1 hope 1 never shall be idle, such is not the case 
with me. 

Ever, dear Henslow, 

Yours most truly, 

C. Darwin. 

[He ultimately accepted the post, and held it for three 
years — from February 16, 1838, to February 19, 1841. 

After being assured of the Grant for the publication of 
the ‘Zoology of the Voyage of the Bcaglt\' there was much 
to be done in arranging the si heine of [lul^lication, and this 
occupied him during part of October and November.] 


C. Darwin to J. S. Henslow. 

[4th November, 1B37.] 

My dear Henst.ow, 

. . . Pray tell Leonard* that my Government work is 
going on smoothly, and I hope will be prosperous. Fie will 
see in the Prospectus his name attached to the fish ; I set my 
shoulders to the work with a good heart. I am very much 
better than I was during the last month before my Shrews- 

* Rev. L. Jenyns. 
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bury visit. I fear the (TColo;j:y will take me a great deal of 
time ; I was looking over one set of notes, and the quantity I 
found I had to read, for that one place was frightful. If I 
live till I am eighty years old I shall not cease to marvel at 
finding myself an author; in the summer before I started, if 
any one had told me that 1 should have been an angel by this 
time, I should have thought it an ecpial impossibility. This 
marvellous transformation is all owing to you. 

I am sorry to find that a good many errata are left in the 
part of my volume, which is printed. During my absence 
Mr. Colburn employed some goose to revise, and he has mul- 
tiplied, instead of diminishing my oversights ; but for all 
that, the smooth paper and clear type has a charming appear- 
ance, and I sat the other evening gazing in silent admiration 
at the first page of my own volume, when I received it from 
the printers ! 

Good-bye, my dear llenslow, 

C. Darwin 


1838. 

[From the beginning of this year to nearly the end of June, 
he was busily employed on the zoological and geological re- 
sults of his voyage, ddiis spell of work was interrupted only 
by a visit of three days to Cambridge, in May; and even this 
short holiday was taken in consecpience of failing health, as 
we may assume from the entry in his diary : “May ist, un- 
well,” and from a letter to his sister (May 16, 1838), when he 
wrote : — 

“ My trip of three days to Cambridge has done me such 
wonderful good, and filled my limbs with such elasticity, that 
I must get a little work out of my body before another holi 
day.” This holiday seems to have been thoroughly enjoyed ; 
he wrote to his sister : — 

“Now for Cambridge': I stayed at Henslow's house and 
enjoyed my visit extremely. My friends gave me a most 
cordial welcome. Indeed, I was quite a lion there. Mrs. 
Henslow unfortunately was obliged to go on Friday for a 
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visit in the country. That evening we had at Henslow’s a 
brilliant party of all the geniuses in Cambridge, and a most 
remarkable set of men they most assuredly are. On Saturday 
I rode over to L. Jenyns’, and spent the morning with him. 
I found him very cheerful, but bitterly complaining of his 
solitude. On Saturday evening dined at one of the Colleges, 
played at bowls on the College Green after dinner, and was 
deafened with nightingales singing. Sunday, dined in Trinity ; 
capital dinner, and was very glad to sit by Professor Lee * . . . ; 
I find him a very pleasant chatting man, and in high spirits 
like a bo^, at having lately returned from a living or a curacy, 
for seven years in Somersetshin', to civilised society and 
oriental manuscripts. He had exchanged his living to one 
within fourteen miles of Cambridge, and seemed perfectly 
happy. In the evening attended Trinity Chapel, and heard 
‘The Heavens are telling the Glory of God,’ in magnificent 
style ; the last chorus seemed to shake the very walls of the 
College. After chai)el a large party in Sedgwick’s rooms. 
So much for my Annals.” 

He started, towards the end of June, on his expedition to 
Glen Roy, of which he writes to Fox : ‘‘ 1 have not been very 
well of late, which has suddenly determined me to leave Lon- 
don earlier than 1 had anticipated. I go by the steam-packet 
to Falinl)urgh, — take a solitary walk on Salisbury Craigs, and 
call up old thoughts of former times, then go on to Glasgow 
and the great valley of Inverness, near which I intend stop- 
ping a week to geologise the parallel roads of Glen Roy, thence 
to Shrewsbury, Maer for one day, and London for smoke, ill- 
health and hard work.” 

He spent ‘‘eight good days” over the Parallel Roads. 
His F'ssay on this subject was written out during the same 
summer, and pui)lished by the Royal Society. f He wrote in 
his Pocket Book : “ September 6 Finished the paper 

* Samuel Lee, of Queens', was Professor of Arabic from 1819 to 1831, 
and Regius Professor of Hebrew from 1831 to 1848. 

f ‘Phil. Trans.’ 1839, PP* 39'"®2. 
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on ‘ Glen Roy/ one of the most difficult and instructive tasks 
I was ever engaged on.” It will be remembered that in his 
* Recollections ’ he speaks of this paper as a failure, of which 
he was ashamed. 

At the time at which he wrote, the latest theory of the for- 
mation of the Parallel Roads was that of Sir Lauder Dick 
and Dr. Macculloch, who believed that lakes had anciently 
existed in Glen Roy, caused by dams of rock or allu- 
vium. In arguing against this theory he conceived that 
he had disproved the admissibility of any lake theory, 
but in this point he was mistaken. He wrote (Glen Roy 
paper, p. 49) the conclusion is inevitable, that no hypo- 
thesis founded on the supposed existence of a sheet of 
water confined by barriers^ that is a lake, can be admitted 
as solving the problematical origin of the parallel roads of 
Lochaber.” 

Mr. Archibald Geikie has been so good as to allow me to 
quote a passage from a letter addressed to me (Nov. 19, 1884) 
in compliance with my request for his opinion on the charac- 
ter of my father’s Glen Roy work : — 

Mr. Darwin’s ^ Glen Roy’ paper, I need not say, is 
marked by all his characteristic acuteness of observation and 
determination to consider all possible objections. It is a 
curious example, liowever, of the danger of reasoning by a 
method of exclusion in Natural Science. Finding that the 
waters which formed the terraces in the Glen Roy region 
could not possibly have been dammed back by barriers of 
rock or of detritus, he saw no alternative but to regard them 
as the work of the sea. Had the idea of transient barriers 
of glacier-ice occurred to him, he would have found the diffi- 
culties vanish from the lake-theory which he oiq)osed, and he 
would not have been unconsciously led to minimise the alto- 
gether overwhelming objections to the su})position that the 
terraces are of marine origin.” 

It maybe added that the idea of the barriers being formed 
by glaciers could hardly have occurred to him, considering 
what was the state of knowledge at the time, and bearing in 
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mind his want of opportunities of observing glacial action 
on a large scale. 

The latter half of July was passed at Shrewsbury and 
Maer. The only entry of any interest is one of being “ very 
idle at Shrewsbury, and of opening ‘‘ a note-book connected 
with metaphysical inquiries.’* In August he records that he 
read a good deal of various amusing books, and paid some 
attention to metaphysical subjects.” 

The work done during the remainder of the year comprises 
the book on coral reefs (begun in October), and some work 
on the phenomena of elevation in S. America.] 

C, Darwin to C. LyelL 

36 Great Marlborough Street, 

August 9th [1838]. 

My dear Lyell, 

I did not write to you at Norwich, for I thought I should 
have more to say, if I waited a few more days. Very many 
thanks for the present of your ‘ Elements,’ which I received 
(and I believe the very first copy distributed) together with 
your note. I have read it through every word, and am full 
of admiration of it, and, as I now see no geologist, I must 
talk to you about it. Tliere is no pleasure in reading a book 
if one cannot have a good talk over it ; I re])eat, I am full of 
admiration of it, it is as clear as daylight, in fact I felt in 
many parts some mortification at thinking how geologists 
have laboured and struggled at proving what seems, as you 
have put it, so evidently probable. I read with much interest 
your sketch of the secondary deposits ; you have contrived 
to make it quite “juicy,” as we used to say as children of a 
good story. There was also much new to me, and I have 
to copy out some fifty notes and references. It must do 
good, the heretics against common sense must yield. . . . 
By the way, do you recollect my telling you how much I 

disliked the manner referred to his other works, as 

much as to say, “ You must, ought, and shall buy everything 
I have written.” To my mind, you have somehow quite 
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avoided this ; your references only seem to say, I can’t tell 
you all in this work, else I would, so you must go to the 
' Principles ’ ” ; and many a one, I trust, you will send there, 
and make them, like me, adorers of the good science of rock- 
breaking. You will sec 1 am in a fit of enthusiasm, and good 
cause I have to be, when I find you have made such infinitely 
more use of my Journal than 1 could have anticipated. I 
will say no more about the book, for it is all praise. I must, 
however, admire the elaborate honesty with which you quote 
the words of all living and dead geologists. 

My Scotch expedition answered brilliantly ; my trip in 
the steam-packet was absolutely pleasant, and I enjoyed the 
spectacle, wretch that I am, of two ladies, and some small 
children quite sea-sick, I being well. Moreover, on my return 
from Glasgow to Idverpool, 1 triumphed in a similar manner 
over some full-grown men. I stayed one whole day in Edin- 
burgh, or more truly on Salisbury Craigs ; I want to hear 
some day what you think about that classical ground, — the 
structure was to me new and rather curious, — that is, if I 
understand it right. I crossed from Edinburgh in gigs and 
carts (and carts without springs, as I never shall forget) to 
Loch I>even. I was disappointed in the scenery, and reached 
Glen Roy on Saturday evening, one week after leaving Marl- 
borough Street. Here I enjoyed five [?] days of the most 
beautiful weather with gorgeous sunsets, and all nature look- 
ing as happy as T felt. I wandered over the mountains in 
all directions, and examined that most extraordinary district. 
I think, without any exceptions, not even the first voh'anic 
island, the first elevated beach, or the passage of the Cor- 
dillera, was so interesting to me as this week. Tt is far the 
most remarkable area I ever examined. I have fully con- 
vinced myself (after some doubting at first) that the shelves 
are sea-beaches, although I could not find a trace of a shell ; 
and I think I can explain away most, if not all, the difficul- 
ties. I found a ])iece of a road in another valley, not hith- 
erto observed, which is important ; and 1 have some curious 
facts about erratic blocks, one of which was perched up on 
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a peak 2200 feet above the sea. I am now employed in 
writing a paper on the subject, which I find very amusing 
work, excepting that I cannot anyhow condense it into rea- 
sonable limits. At some future day I hope to talk over 
some of the conclusions with you, which the examination of 
Glen Roy has led me to. Now I have had my talk out, [ 
am much easier, for 1 can assure you Glen Roy has aston- 
ished me. 

I am living very quietly, and therefore pleasantly, and am 
crawling on slowly but steadily with my work. I have come 
to one conclusion, which you will think proves me to be 
a very sensible man, namely, that whatever you say proves 
right; and as a proof of this, I am coming into your way of 
only working about two hours at a spell ; I then go out and 
do my business in the streets, return and set to work again, 
and thus make two separate days out of one. The new plan 
answers capitally; after the second half day is finished I go 
and dine at the Athen<neum like a gentleman, or rather like a 
lord, for I am sure the first evening I sat in tliat great drawing- 
room, all on a sofa by myself, I felt just like a duke. I am 
full of admiration at the Athenteum, one meets so many people 
there that one likes to see. The very first time 1 dined there 
(/>. last week) I met Dr. Fitton * at the door, and he got to- 
gether quite a party — Robert Brown, who is gone to Paris and 
Auvergne, Macleay [?] and Dr. Boott.f Your helping me into 

* W. n. Fitton (b, 1780, d. 1861) was a physician and geologist, and 
sometime president of the Geological Society. He established the ‘Pro- 
ceedings/ a mode of piildication afterwards adopted by other societies. 

■(• Francis Boott (b. 1792,0!. 1863) is cliietly known as a botanist through 
his work on the genus Carex. He was also well known in connection with 
the I.innean Society of which he was for many years an offiee-hearcr. He 
is described (in a biographical sketch published in the Gardeners' Chronicle^ 
1864) as having been one of the first physicians in London who gave up 
the customary lilack coat, knee breeches and silk stockings, and adopted 
the ordinary dress of the period, a blue coat with brass buttons, and a buff 
waiscoat, a costume which he continued to wear to the last. After giving 
up practice, which he did early in life, he spent much of his time in acts of 
unpretending philanthropy. 
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the Athenaeum has not been thrown away, and I enjoy it the 
more because I fully expected to detest it. 

I am writing you a most unmerciful letter, but T shall get 
Owen to take it to Newcastle. If you have a mind to be a 
very generous man you will write to me from Kinnordy/^ and. 
tell me some Newcastle news, as well as about the Craig, and 
about yourself and Mrs. Lyell, and everything else in the 
world. I will send by Hall the ‘ Entomological Transactions,’ 
which I have borrowed for you ; you will be disapi)ointed in 

’s papers, that is if you suppose my dear friend has a 

single clear idea upon any one subject. He has so involved 
recent insects and true fossil insects in one table that I fear 
you will not make much out of it, though it is a subject which 
ought I should think to come into the ‘Principles.’ You will 
be amused at some of the ridiculo-siiblime passages in the 
papers, and no doubt will feel acutely a sneer there is at your- 
self. T have heard from more than one quarter that quarrel- 
ling is expected at Newcastle ;f I am sorry to hear it. I met 

old this evening at the Athenteum, and he muttered 

something about writing to you or some one on the subject ; 
I am however all in the dark. I suppose, however, I shall be 
illuminated, for I am going to dine with him in a few days, as 
my inventive powers failed in making any excuse. A friend 
of mine dined with him the other day, a party of four, and 
they finished ten bottles of wine — a pleasant prospect for me; 
but I am determined not even to taste his wine, partly for the 
fun of seeing his infinite disgust and surprise. . . . 

I pity you the infliction of this most unmerciful letter. 
Pray remember me most kindly to Mrs. Lyell when you arrive 
at Kinnordy. I saw her name in the landlord’s book of In- 
verorum. d’ell Mrs. T.yell to read the second series of ‘ Mr. 
Slick of Slickville’s Sayings.’ ... He almost beats “ Samivcl,” 
that prince of heroes. Good night, my dear I.ycll ; you will 
think I have been drinking some strong drink to write so 


*The house of LyelVs father, 
f At the meeting of the British Association. 
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much nonsense, but I did not even taste Minerva’s small beer 
to-day. Yours most sincerely, 

Chas. Darwin. 

C\ Dariain to C. LyelL 

Friday night, September 13th j 1838J, 

My dear Lyell, 

I was astonished and delighted at your gloriously long 
letter, and I am sure 1 am very much obliged to Mrs. Lyell 
for having taken the trouble to write so much.* I mean to 
have a good hour’s enjoyment and scribble away to you, who 
have so much geological sympathy that I do not care how 
egotistically I write. . . . 

I have got so much to say about all sorts of trifling things 
that I hardly know what to begin about. I need not say 
how pleased I am to hear that Mr. Lyell f likes my Journal. 
To hear such tidings is a kind of resurrection, for I feel 
towards my first-born child as if it had long since been dead, 
buried, and forgotten ; but the past is nothing and the future 
everything to us geologists, as you show in your capital motto 
to the ‘ Elements.’ By the way, have you read the article, in 
the‘ Edinburgh Review,’ on M. ('omte, ‘Cours dc la Philoso- 
phie ' (or some such title) ? It is capital ; there are some fine 
sentences about the very essence of science being prediction, 
which reminded me of “ its law being progress. 

I will now begin and go through your letter seriatim. I 
dare say your plan of putting the Elie de Beaumont’s chai)ter 
separately and early will be very good ; anyhow, it is showing 
a bold front in the first edition which is to be translated into 
French. It will be a curious point to geologists hereafter to 
note how long a man’s name will supj)ort a theory so com- 
pletely exi)osed as that of De Beaumont’s has been by you ; 
you say you “ begin to hope that the great principles there 
insisted on will stand the test of time.” Bcy;in to hope : why, 

* Lyell dictated much of his correspondence, 
f Father of the geologist. 
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the possibility oi a doubt has never crossed my mind for many 
a day. This may be very unphilosophical, but my geological 
salvation is staked on it. After having just come back from 
Glen Roy, and found how difficulties smooth away under 
your principles, it makes me (jiiite indignant that you should 
talk of hoping. With respect to the (question, how far my coral 
theory bears on De Beaumont’s theory, 1 think it would be 
prudent to quote me with great t aution until my whole ac- 
count is j)ublished, and then you (and others) can judge how 
far there is foundation for such generalisation. Mind, I do not 
doubt its truth ; but the extension of any view over siudi large 
spaces, from comparatively few facts, must be received with 
much caution. I do not myself the least doubt that within 
the recent (or as you, much to my annoyment, would call 
it, “ New Pliocene ”) period, tortuous bands — not all the 
bands parallel to each other — have been elevated and cor- 
responding ones subsided, though within the same period 
some parts i)robably remained for a lime stationary, or even 
subsided. I do not believe a more utterly false view could 
have been invented than great straight lines being suddenly 
thrown up. 

When my book on Volcanoes and Coral Reefs will be 
published I hardly know; I fear it will be at least four or 
five months ; though, mind, the greater part is written. I 
find so much time is lost in correcting details and ascertain- 
ing their accuracy. 'The Government Zoological work is a 
millstone round my neck, and the Glen Roy paper has lost 
me six weeks. 1 will not, however, say lost ; for, su])posing 
I can prove to others’ satisfaction what I have convinced 
myself is the case, the inference I think you will allow to be 
important. I cannot doubt that the molten matter beneath 
the earth’s crust possesses a high degree of fluidity, almost 
like the sea beneath the block ice. By the way, I hope you 
will give me some Swedish case to (piotc, of shells being pre- 
served on the surface, but not in contemporaneous beds of 
gravel. . . . 

Remember what I have often heard you say : the country 
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is very bad for the intellects ; the Scotch mists will put out 
some volcanic speculations. You see I am affecting to be- 
come very Cockneyfied, and to despise the poor country- 
folk, who breathe fresh air instead of smoke, and see the 
goodly fields instead of the brick houses in Marlborough 
Street, the very sight of which I confess I abhor. I am glad 
to hear what a favourable report you give of the British 
Association. [ am the more pleased because I have been 
fighting its battles with Basil Hall, Stokes, and several others, 
having made up my mind, from the report in the Af/irnaum, 
that it must have been an excellent meeting. I have been 
much amused with an account 1 have received of the wars of 
Don Roderick'^' and Babbage. What a grievous jiity it is 
that the latter should be so implacable. . . . This is a most 
rigmarole letter, for after each sentence 1 take breath, and 
you will have need of it in reading it. . . . 

1 wish with all my heart that my (zcological book was out. 
I have every motive to work hard, and will, following your 
steps, work just that degree of hardness to keep well. 1 
.should like my volume to be out before your new edition of 
‘ Principles ’ a[)pears. Besides the Coral theory, the volcanic 
chapters will, I think, contain some new facts. I have lately 
been sadly tempted to be idle — that is, as far as pure geology 
is concerned — by the delightful number of new views which 
have been coming in thickly and steadily, — on the classifica- 
tion and affinities and instincts of animals — bearing on the 
question of species. Note-book after note-book has been 
filled with facts which begin to group themselves deafly un- 
der sub- laws. 

(jood night, my dear Lyell. I have filled my letter and 
enjoyed my talk to you as much as 1 ( an without having you 
in prop rid persond. Think of the bad effects of the country — 
so once more good night. PWer yours, 

Chas. Darwin. 

Pray again give my best thanks to Mrs. Lyell. 


* Miirchi.son. 
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[The record of what he wrote during the year does not 
give a true index of the most important work that was in 
progress, — the laying of the foundation-stones of what was to 
be the achievement of his life. This is shown in the fore- 
going letter to Tyell, where he speaks of being “ idle,” and 
the following extract from a letter to Fox, written in June, is 
of interest in this point of view : 

“ I am delighted to hear you arc such a good man as not 
to have forgotten my (luestions about the crossing of animals. 
It is my prime hobby, and I really think some day I shall be 
able to do something in that most intricate subject, species 
and varieties.”] 


1839 to 1841. 

[In the winter of 1839 (Jan. 29) my father was married to 
his cousin, Fhiima Wedgwood.* 'The house in wliich they 
lived for the first few years of their married life, No. 12 
Upper Gower Street, was a small common-place London 
house, with a drawing-room in front, and a small room be- 
hind, in which they lived for the sake of quietness. In later 
years my father used to laugh over the surj)assing ugliness of 
the furniture, carpets, ^Scc., of the Gower Street house. "I’he 
only redeeming feature was a better garden than most Lon- 
don houses have, a strip as wide as the house, and thirty 
yards long. F>en this small si)acc of dingy grass made their 
I>ondon house more tolerable to its two country-bred in- 
habitants. 

Of his life in London he writes to Fox (October 1839) : 

We arc living a life of extreme quietness ; Delamere itself, 
which you describe as so secluded a spot, is, I will answer 
for it, quite dissipated compared with Gower Street. We 
have given up all parties, for they agree with neither of us; 
and if one is quiet in London, there is nothing like its quiet- 

* Daughter of Josiah Wedgwood of Maer, and graml-daughter of the 
founder of the Etruria Pottery Works. 
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ness — there is a grandeur about its smoky fogs, and the dull 
distant sounds of cabs and coaches ; in fact you may per- 
ceive I am becoming a thorough-paced Cockney, and I 
glory in thoughts that I shall be here for the next six 
months.” 

The entries of ill health in the Diary increase in number 
during these years, and as a consequence the holidays be- 
come longer and more frequent. From April 26 to May 13, 
rcS39, he was at Maer and Shrewsbury. Again, from August 
23 to October 2 he was away from London at Maer, Shrews- 
bury, and at Birmingham for the meeting of the British 
Association. 

The entry under August 1839 is: “During my visit to 
Maer, read a little, was much unwell and scandalously idle. 
I have derived this much good, that nothing is so intolerable 
as idleness.” 

At the end of 1839 his eldest child was born, and it was 
then that he began his observations ultimately published in 
the ^Expression of the Emotions.' His book on this subject, 
and the short paper published in ‘Mind,’*^' show how closely 
he observed his child. He seems to have been surprised at 
his own feelings for a young baby, for he wrote to Fox (July 
1840) : “ He [/. e. the baby] is so charming that I cannot pre- 
tend to any modesty. T defy anybody to flatter us on our 
baby, for T defy any one to say anything in its praise of 
which we are not fully conscious. ... 1 had not the smallest 
conception there was so much in a five-month baby. You 
will perceive by this that I have a fine degree of paternal 
fervour.” 

During these years he worked intermittently at ‘Coral 
Reefs,’ being constantly interrupted by ill health. Thus he 
speaks of “recommencing” the subject in February 1839, 
and again in the October of the same year, and once more in 
July 1841, “after more than thirteen months' interval.” His 
other scientific work consisted of a contribution to the Geo- 


* July 1877. 
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logical Society,* on the boulders and “ till " of South America, 
as well as a few other minor papers on geological subjects. 
He also worked busily at the ornithological part of the Zool- 
ogy of the Beagle^ i. e, the notice of the habits and ranges of 
the birds which were described by Gould.] 

C. Daruntt to C. Lyeit. 

Wednesday morning [February 1840]. 

My dkar Lyell, 

Many thanks for your kind note. I will send for the 
Scotsman. Dr. Holland thinks he has found out what is the 
matter with me, and now hoj)es he shall be able to set me 
going again. Is it not mortifying, it is now nine weeks since 
I have done a whole day’s work, and not more than four half 
days. But I won’t grumble any more, though it is hard work 
to prevent doing so. Since receiving your note 1 have read 
over my chai)ter on Coral, and find I am prepared to stand by 
almost everything ; it is much more cautiously and accurately 
written than 1 thought. I had set my heart *upon having my 
volume completed before your new edition, but not, you may 
believe me, for you to notice anything new in it (for there is 
very little besides details), but you are the one man in Europe 
whose opinion of the general truth of a toughish argument I 
should be always most anxious to hear. My MS. is in such 
confusion, otherwise I am sure you should most willingly, if it 
had been worth your while, have looked at any ])art you 
choose. 

* :J« * * Hr 

[In a letter to Fox (January 1841) he shows that his 
“ Species work ” was still occupying his mind : — 

*‘If you attend at all to Natural History I send you this 
P.S. as a memento, that 1 continue to collect all kinds of facts 
about ‘Varieties and Species,’ for my some-day work to be so 
entitled ; the smallest contributions thankfully acc epted ; de- 
scriptions of offspring of all crosses between all domestic birds 


^ ‘Gcol. Soc. Proc.’ iii. 1842, and ‘Geol. Soc. Trans.’ vi. 
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and animals, clogs, cats, &c., &c., very valuable. Don't for- 
get, if your half-bred African cat should die that I should be 
very much obliged for its carcase sent up in a little hamper 
for the skeleton ; it, or any cross-bred jDigeons, fowl, duck, 
t^c., &c., will be more acceptable than the finest haunch of 
venison, or the finest turtle.” 

Later in the year (September) he writes to Fox about his 
health, and also with reference to his plan of moving into the 
country : — 

I have steadily been gaining ground, and really believe 
now 1 shall some day be quite strong. 1 write daily for a 
couple of hours on my Coral volume, and take a little walk or 
ride every day. I grow very tired in the evenings, and am 
not able to go out at that time, or hardly to receive my near- 
est relations ; but my life ceases to be burdensome now that 
I can do something. We are taking steps to leave London, 
and live about twenty miles from it on some railway.”] 


1842. 

[The record of work includes his volume on ^ Coral 
Reefs,’* the manuscript of which was at last sent to the 
printers in January of this year, and the last proof corrected 
in May. He thus writes of the work in his diary : — 

I commenced this work three years and seven months 
ago. Out of this period about twenty months (besides work 
during Beagle s voyage) has been spent on it, and besides it, 
I have only compiled the Bird part of Zoology ; Appendix 
to Journal, paper on Boulders, and corrected papers on Glen 
Roy and earthquakes, reading (m species, and rest all lost by 
illness.” 

In May and June he was at Shrewsbury and Maer, whence 
he went on to make the little tour in Wales, of which he spoke 
in his ‘ Recollections,* and of which the results were published 
as Notes on the effects produced by the ancient glaciers of 

* A notice of the Coral Reef work appeared in the Cieograph. Soc. Jour- 
nal, xii,, p. 1 1 5. 
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Caernarvonshire, and on the. Boulders transported by floating 
let:* ** 

Mr. Archibald Geikie speaks of this paper as standing 
•“almost at the top of the long list of English contributions to 
the history of tlie Ice Age.” f 

The latter part of this year belongs to the period including 
the settlement at Down, and is therefore dealt with in another 
chapter.] 


* ‘ Philosophical Magazine,’ 1842, p. 352. 

I Charles Darwin, ‘Nature’ Series, p. 23, 



CHAPTER VllL 

RELIGION. 

[The history of this part of my father’s life may justly in- 
clude some mention of his religious views. For although, as 
he points out, he did not give continuous systematic thought 
to religious questions, yet we know from his own words that 
about this time (1836-39) the subject was much before his 
mind. 

In his published works he was reticent on the matter of 
religion, and what he has left on the subject was not written 
with a view to publication.'^ 

I believe that his reticence arose from several causes. He 
felt strongly that a man’s religion is an essentially private mat- 
ter, and one concerning himself alone. 'This is indicated by 
the following extract from a letter of 1879 • — t 

What my own views may be is a (jiieslion of no conse- 
quence to any one but myself. But, as you ask, I may state 
that my judgment often fluctuates ... In my most extreme 
fluctuations I have never been an Atheist in the sense of 
denying the existence of a God. 1 think that generally (and 
more and more as I grow older), but not always, that an 
Agnostic would be tlie more correct description of my state 
of mind.” 

* As an exception may be mentioned, a few words of concurrence with 
Dr. Abbot’s ‘Truths for the Times,' which my father allowed to be pub- 
li.shed in the Index, 

f Addressed to Mr. J. Fordyce, and published by him in his ‘Aspects 
of Sceptici.sm,’ 1883. 
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He naturally shrank from wounding the sensibilities of 
others in religious matters, and he was also influenced by the 
consciousness that a man ought not to publish on a subject 
to which he has not given special and continuous thought. 
That he felt this caution to apply to himself in the matter of 
religion is shown in a letter to Dr. V. E. Abbot, of Cam- 
bridge, U. S. (Sei)t. 6 , 1871 ). After explaining that the 
weakness arising from his bad health ])revented him from 
feeling “ecjual to dee]) reflection, on the deepest subject 
which can 1111 a man’s mind,” he goes on to say: “With 
respect to my former notes to you, I tpiite forget their con- 
tents. I have to write many letters, and can reflect but little 
on what 1 write ; but I fully believe and hope that 1 have 
never written a word, which at the time 1 did not think ; but 
1 think you will agree with me, that anything which is to be 
given to the public ought to be maturely weighed and cau- 
tiously put. It never occurred to me that you would wish to 
print any extract from my notes : if it had, I would have kept 
a copy. 1 put ‘ private ’ from habit, only as yet partially ac- 
cpiired, from some hasty notes of mine having been printed, 
which were not in the least degree worth ])rinting, though 
otherwise unobjectionable. It is simply ridiculous to suppose 
that my former note to you would be worth sending to me, 
with any part marked which you desire to print ; but if you 
like to do so, I will at once say whether I should have any 
objection. T feel in some degree unwilling to exjuess myself 
publicly on religious subjects, as 1 do not feel that I have 
thought deeply enough to justify any ])ublicity.” 

1 may also quote from another letter to J)r. Abbot (Nov. 
t6, 1871 ), in which my father gives more fully his reasons for 
not feeling competent to write on religious and moral sub- 
jects : — 

“ I can say with entire truth that I feel honoured by your 
request that I should become a contributor to the Index^ and 
am much obliged for the draft. I fully, also, subscribe to 
the proposition that it is the duty of every one to sj)read 
what he believes to be the tiiith ; and I honour you for doing 
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so, with so much devotion and zeal. But I cannot comply 
with your request for the following reasons ; and excuse me 
for giving them in some detail, as I should be very sorry to 
api)ear in your eyes ungracious. My health is very weak : 
I ?iever pass 24 hours without many hours of discomfort, when 
1 can do nothing whatever. I have thus, also, lost two whole 
consecutive months this season. Owing to this weakness, 
and my head being often giddy, I am unable to master new 
subjects reciuiring much thought, and can deal only with old 
materials. .At no time am I a quick thinker or writer : what- 
ever I have done in science has solely been by long ponder- 
ing, patience and industry. 

Now I have never systematically thought much on relig- 
ion in relation to science, or on morals in relation to society ; 
and without steadily keeping my mind on such subjects for a 
long period, I am really incapable of writing anything worth 
sending to the Index ^ 

lie was more than om e asked to give his views on relig- 
ion, and he had, as a rule, no objection to doing so in a pri- 
vate letter. Thus in answer to a Dutch student he wrote 
(April 2, 1873) 

‘‘ I am sure you will excuse my writing at length, when I 
tell you that I have long been much out of health, and am 
now staying away from my home for rest. 

It is impossible to answer your question briefly ; and I 
am not sure that I ( ould do so, even if I wrote at some length. 
But I may say that the impossibility of conceiving that this 
grand and wondrous universe, with our conscious selves, arose 
through chance, seems to me the chief argument for the exist- 
ence of God ; but whether this is an argument of real value, 
I have never been able to decide. I am aware that if we ad- 
mit a first cause, the mind still craves to know whence it 
came, and how it arose. Nor can I overlook the difficulty 
from the immense amount of suffering through the world, 1 
am, also, induced to defer to a certain extent to the judg- 
ment of the many al)le men who have fully believed in God ; 
but here again I see how i)oor an argument this is. The 
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safest conclusion seems to me that the whole subject is be- 
yond the scope of man’s intellect ; but man can do his duty.” 

Again in 1879 he was applied to l)y a German student, in 
a similar manner. 'Fhe letter was answered by a member of 
my father’s family, who wrote : — 

“ Mr. Darwin begs me to say that he receives so many let- 
ters, that he cannot answer them all. 

He considers that the theory of Evolution is ([iiite com- 
patible with the belief in a God; but that you must remember 
that different persons have different definitions of what they 
mean by God.” 

'Ehis, however, did not satisfy the German youth, who 
again wrote to my father, and received from him the follow- 
ing reply 

I am much engaged, an old man, and out of health, and 
I cannot spare time to answer your (juestions fully, — nor in- 
deed can they be answered. Science has nothing to do with 
Christ, exc:e])t in so far as the habit of scientific research 
makes a man cautious in admitting evidence, h'or myself, I 
do not believe that there ever has been any revelation. As 
for a future life, every man must judge for himself between 
conflicting vague probabilities.” 

The passages which here follow arc extracts, somev/hat 
abbreviated, from a part of the .Autobiography, written in 
1876, in which my father gives the history of his religious 
views : — 

During these two years * 1 was led to think much about 
religion. Whilst on board the Beanie J was quite orthodox, 
and I remember being heartily laughed at by several of the 
officers (though themselves orthodox) for quoting the Hible 
as an unanswerable authority on some j joint of morality. J 
suppose it was the novelty of the argument that amused them. 
But I had gradually come by this time, i.c. 1836 to 1839, to 
see that the Old 'restamen t was no more to be trusted than 
the sacred books of the Hindoos. Tlie question then con- 


* Oct, 1S36 to Jan. iS3<). 
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tinually rose before my mind and would not be banished, — 
is it credible that if God were now to make a revelation to 
the Hindoos, he would permit it to be connected with the 
belief in Vishnu, Siva, &c., as Christianity is connected with 
the Old I'estament ? 'I'his appeared to me utterly incred- 
ible. 

“ By further reflecting that the clearest evidence would be 
requisite to make any sane man believe in the miracles by 
which Christianity is supported, — and that the more we know 
of the fixed laws of nature the more incredible do miracles 
become, — that the men at that time were ignorant and credu- 
lous to a degree almost incomprehensible by us, — that the 
Gospels cannot be proved to have been written simultaneous- 
ly with the events, — that they differ in many important de- 
tails, far too important, as it seemed to me, to be admitted as 
the usual inaccuracies of eye-witnesses ; — by such reflections 
as these, which I give not as having the least novelty or value, 
but as they influenced me, I gradually came to disbelieve in 
Christianity as a divine revelation. 'The fact that many false 
religions have spread over large portions of the earth like 
wild-fire had some weight with me. 

“But I was very unwdlling to give up my belief ; I feel 
sure of this, for I can well remember often and often invent- 
ing day-dreams of old letters between distinguished Romans, 
and manuscripts being discovered at Pom|)cii or elsewhere, 
which confirmed in the most striking manner all that was 
written in the Gospels. But I found it more and more diffi- 
cult, with free scope giv'en to my imagination, to invent evi- 
dence which would suffice to convince me. TIius disbelief 
crept over me at a very slow rate, l)ut was at last complete. 
The rate was so slow that I felt no distress. 

Although I did not think much about the existence of 
a personal God until a considerably later period of my life, 
I will here give the vague conclusions to which I have been 
driven. The old argument from design in Nature, as given 
by Paley, which formerly seemed to me so conclusive, fails, 
now that the law of natural selection has been discovered. 
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We can no longer argue that, for instance, the beautiful hinge 
of a bivalve shell must have been made by an intelligent 
being, like the hinge of a door by man. There seems to be 
no more design in the variability of organic beings, and in the 
action of natural selection, than in the course which the wind 
blows. Hut I liave discussed this subject at the end of my 
book on the ‘ Variations of Domesticated Animals and 
Pkints,’* and the argument there given has never, as far as I 
can see, been answered. 

“ But passing over the endless beauliful adaptations which 
we everywhere meet with, it may be asked how can the gen- 
erally beneficent arrangement of the world be accounted for? 
Some writers indeed are so much imi)ressed with the amount 
of suffering in the world, that they doubt, if we look to all 
sentient beings, whether there is more of misery or of happi- 
ness ; whether the world as a whole is a good or bad one. 
According to my judgment hapjiiness decidedly prevails, 
though this would be very difficult to prove. If the truth of 
this conclusion be granted, it harmonizes well with the effects 
which we might expect from natural selection. If all the 
individuals of any species were habitually to suffer to an ex- 
treme degree, they would neglect to ]>ropagate their kind ; 
but we have no reason to believe that this has ever, or at least 
often occurred. Some other considerations, moreover, lead 
to the belief that all sentient beings have been formed so as 
to enjoy, as a general rule, happiness. 


* My father asks whether we are to believe that the forms are preor- 
dained of the broken fragments of rock tumbled from a precipice which are 
fitted together by man to build his houses. Tf not, why should we believe 
that the variations of domestic animals or plaiUs are preordained for the 
sake of the breeder? “Rut if we give up the principle in one case, . . . 
no shadow of reason can be assigned for the belief that variations, alike in 
nature and the result of the same general laws, which have been the ground- 
work through natural selecfit)n of the formation of the most perfectly 
adapted animals in the world, man included, were intentionally and spe- 
cially guided.” — ‘ The Variation of Animals and Plants,’ 1st Edit. vol. ii, 
p. 431. — F. D. 
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“ Every one who believes, as I do, that all the corporeal 
and mental organs (excepting those which are neither advan- 
tageous nor disadvantageous to the possessor) of all beings 
have been developed through natural selection, or the survival 
of the fittest, together with use or habit, will admit that these 
organs have been formed so that their possessors may com- 
pete successfully with other beings, and thus increase in num- 
ber. Now an animal may be led to pursue that course of 
action which is most beneficial to the species by suffering, 
such as pain, hunger, thirst, and fear ; or by pleasure, as in 
eating and drinking, and in the propagation of the species, 
&c. ; or ])y both means ( ombined, as in the search for food. 
But pain or suffering of any kind, if long continued, causes 
depression and lessens the power of action, yet is well adapted 
to make a creature guard itself against any great or sudden 
evil. Pleasurable sensations, on the other hand, may be long 
continued without any depressing effect ; on the contrary, 
they stimulate the whole system to increased action. Hence 
it has come to pass that most or all sentient beings have been 
developed in such a manner, through natural selection, that 
pleasurable sensations serve as their habitual guides. We see 
this in the pleasure from exertion, even occasionally from 
great exertion of the body or mind, — in the pleasure of our 
daily meals, and especially in the pleasure derived from socia- 
bility, and from loving our families. The sum of such pleas- 
ures as these, which arc habitual or frequently recurrent, give, 
as I can hardly doubt, to most sentient beings an excess of 
happiness over misery, although many occasionally suffer 
much. Such suffering is quite compatible with the belief in 
Natural Selection, which is not perfect in its action, but tends 
only to render each species as successful as possible in the 
battle for life with other species, in wonderfully complex and 
changing circumstances. 

That there is much suffering in the world no one dis- 
putes. Some have attempted to explain this with reference 
to man by imagining that it .serves for his moral improvement. 
But the number of men in the world is as nothing compared 
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with that of all other sentient beings, and they often suffer 
greatly without any moral improvement. This very old argu- 
ment from the existence of suffering against the existence of 
an intelligent First Cause seems to me a strong one ; whereas, 
as just remarked, the presence of much suffering agrees well 
with the view that all organic beings have been developed 
through variation and natural selection. 

“At the present day the most usual argument for the ex- 
istence of an intelligent (lod is drawn from the deep inward 
conviction and feelings which are experienced by most persons. 

“ Formerly 1 was led by feelings such as those just referred 
to (although I do not think that the religious sentiment was 
ever strongly developed in me), to the firm conviction of the 
existence of Cod, and of the immortality of the soul. In my 
Journal 1 wrote that whilst standing in the midst of the grand- 
eur of a Brazilian forest, “ it is not possible to give an ade- 
quate idea of the higher feelings of wonder, admiration, and 
devotion, which fill and elevate the mind.” I well remember 
my conviction that there is more in man than the mere breath 
of his body. lUit now the grandest scenes would not cause 
any such convictions and feelings to rise in my mind. It 
may be truly said that I am like a man who has become 
colour-blind, and the universal belief by men of the existence 
of redness makes my present loss of per('e[)tion of not the 
least value as evidence, d'his argument would be a valid one 
if all men of all races had the same inward conviction of the 
existence of one Cod ; but we know that this is very far from 
being the ('ase. Therefore I cannot see that such inward 
convictions and feelings are of any weight as evidence of what 
really exists. The state of mind which grand scenes formerly 
excited in me, and whic h was intimately connected with a 
belief in Cod, did not essentially differ from that which is 
often called the sense of sulilimity ; and however difficult it 
may be to explain the genesis of this sense, it can hardly be 
advanced as an argument for the existence of God, any more 
than the powerful though vague and similar feelings excited 
by music. 
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With respect to immortality, nothing shows me [so 
clearly] how strong and almost instinctive a belief it is, as the 
consideration of the view now held by most physicists, namely, 
that the sun with all the planets will in time grow too cold 
for life, unless indeed some great body dashes into the sun, 
and thus gives it fresh life. Believing as I do that man in 
the distant future will be a far more perfect creature than he 
now is, it is an intolerable thought that he and all other senti- 
ent beings arc doomed to complete annihilation after such 
long-continued slow progress. To those who fully admit the 
immortality of the human soul, the destruction of our world 
will not api)ear so dreadful. 

“ Another source of conviction in the existence of God, 
connected with the reason, and not with the feelings, im- 
presses me as having much more weight. 'This follows from 
the extreme difficulty or rather impossibility of conceiving 
this immense and wonderful universe, including man with his 
capacity of looking far backwards and far into futurity, as the 
result of blind chance or necessity. When thus reflecting 1 
feel compelled to look to a First Cause having an intelligent 
mind in some degree analogous to that of man ; and I de- 
serve to be called a 'Jlieist. This conclusion was strong in 
my mind about the time, as far as T can remember, when 1 
wrote the ^ Origin of Species ; ' and it is since that time that 
it has very gradually, with many fluctuations, become weaker. 
But then arises the doubt, can the mind of man, which has, 
as I fully believe, been developed from a mind as low as that 
possessed by the lowest animals, be trusted when it draws 
such grand conclusions ? 

I cannot pretend to throw the least light on such ab- 
struse problems. The mystery of the beginning of all things 
is insoluble by us ; and 1 for one must be content to remain 
an Agnostic.” 

The following letters repeat to some extent what has 
been given from the Autobiography. The first one refers to 
^ The Boundaries of Science, a Dialogue,' published in ^ Mac- 
millan's Magazine,' for July i86i.] 
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C. Darwin to Miss Julia Wedgwood. 

July II [1861J, 

Some one has sent us ‘ Macmillan ' ; and I must tell you 
how much 1 admire your Article; though at the same time I 
must confess that I could not clearly follow you in some 
parts, which probably is in main part due to my not being at 
all accustomed to metaphysical (rains of thought. I think 
that you understand my book ^ perfectly, and tliat 1 find a 
very rare event with my critics. 'I'he ideas in the last page 
have several times vaguely crossed my mind. Owing to sev- 
eral correspondents I have lieen led lately to think, or rather 
to try to think over some of the chief points discussed by 
you. but the result has been with me a maze — something 
like thinking on the origin of evil, to which you allude. The 
mind refuses to look at this universe, being what it is, with- 
out having been designed ; yet, where one would most ex- 
pect design, viz. in the structure of a sentient being, the more 
I think on the subject, the less I can see proof of design. 
Asa dray and some others look at each variation, or at least 
at each beneficial variation (which A. dray wotdd comj)are 
with the rain dro^is f which do not fall on the sea, but on to 
the land to fertilize it) as having been providentially designed. 
Vet when 1 ask him whether he looks at each variation in 
the rock-pigeon, by which man has made by accumulation a 
pouter or fantail pigeon, as providentially designed for man’s 

* "Fhe ‘ Origin of Species.’ 

I Dr. (hay’s rain-drop metaphor occurs in the Kssay ‘Darwin and Ids 
Reviewers’ (‘ Darwiniana,’ p. 157): “The whole animate life of a country 
<lepends absolutely upon the vegetation, the vegetation upon the rain. 
The moisture is fiirnislied by the ocean, is raised by the Min’s hc^at from 
the ocean's surface, and is wafted inland by the w'inds. But what multi- 
tudes of rain-drops fall back into the ocean — are as much wdthout a final 
cause as the incipient varieties which come to m^thing ! Does it therefore 
follow that the rains which are bestowed upon the soil with such rule and 
average regularity were not designed to support vegetable and animal 
life ? ’’ 
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amusement, he does not know what to answer ; and if he, or 
any one, admits [that] these variations arc accidental, as far 
as purpose is concerned (of course not accidental as to their 
cause or origin) ; then I can see no reason why he should 
rank the accumulated variations by which the beautifully 
adapted woodpecker has been formed, as providentially de- 
signed. For it would be easy to imagine the enlarged crop 
of the pouter, or tail of the fanlail, as of some use to birds, 
in a state of nature, having i)eculiar habits of life. These 
are the considerations which perplex me about design ; but 
whether you will care to hear them, 1 know not. 

-X ^ 

[On the subject of design, he wrote (July i860) to Dr. Gray : 

One word more on ‘designed laws’ and ‘undesigned 
results.* I see a bird which I want for food, take my gun 
and kill it, I do this An innocent and good man 

stands under a tree and is killed by a flash of lightning. Do 
you believe (and 1 really should like to hear) that God de- 
signedly killed this man ? Many or most persons do believe 
this ; I can’t and don’t. If you believe so, do you believe 
that when a swallow snaps up a gnat that God designed that 
that particular swallow should snap uj) that particular gnat 
at that particular instant ? I believe that the man and the 
gnat are in the same predicament. If the death of neither 
man nor gnat are designed, I see no good reason to believe 
that their first birth or production should be necessarily de- 
signed.”] 

C. Dariidn to IV. Graham. 

Down, July 3rd, 1881. 

Dear Sir, 

I hope that you will not think it intrusive on my part to 
thank you heartily for the pleasure which I have derived 
from reading your admirably written ‘Creed of Science,’ 
though I have not yet quite finished it, as now that I am old 
I read very slowly. It is a very long time since any other 
book has interested me so miudi. The work must have cost 
you several years and much hard labour with full leisure for 
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work. You would not probably expect any one fully to agree 
with you on so many abstruse subjects ; and there are some 
points in your book which T cannot digest. The chief one is 
that the existence of so-called natural laws implies purpose. 
1 cannot see this. Not to mention that many expect that 
the several great laws will some day be found to follow 
inevitably from some one single law, yet taking the laws as 
we now know them, and look at the moon, where the law of 
gravitation — and no doubt of the conservation of energy — of 
the atomic theory, <5kc. c^c., hold good, and I cannot see that 
there is then necessarily any purpose. Would there be pur- 
l)ose if the lowest organisms alone, destitute of consciousness 
existed in the moon ? But 1 have had no practice in abstract 
reasoning, and I may be all astray. Nevertheless you have 
cx])ressed my inward conviction, though far more vividly and 
clearly than I could have done, that the Universe is not the 
result of chance.* But then with me the horrid doubt always 
arises whether the convictions of man’s mind, whicli has l)ecn 
developed from the mind of the lower animals, arc of any 
value or at all trustworthy. Would any one trust in the con- 
victions of a monkey’s mind, if there are any convictions in 
such a miiul ? Secondly, I think that I ( ould make some- 
what of a case against the enormous importance which you 
attribute to our greatest men ; 1 have been acc ustomed to 
think, second, third, and fourth rate men of very high im- 
portance, at least in the case of vScience. Lastly, 1 could 
show fight on natural selection having done and doing more 

* The Duke of Argyll (‘(iood Words,’ \\y. 18S5, p. 244) has recorded 
a few words on this subjecl, spoken by my father in the last \ car of his life. 
“ . . . in the course of that conversation T said t ) ^Ir. Darwin, with refer- 
ence to some of his own remarkable work^ on the ‘ l^ertili/alion of Orchids,’ 
and upon ‘ The Earthworms,' and v.arioiis other observations he made of 
the wonderful contrivances for certain purposes in nature — 1 said it was 
impossible to h)ok at these without seeing that they were the eflect and 
the expression of mind. I shall never forget ^^r. l)arwin’s answer. He 
looked at me very liard and said, ‘ Well, that ollen comes over me with 
overwhelming force ; but at other times,’ and he shook his head vaguely, 
adding, ‘ it seems to go away.’ ” 
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for the progress of civilization than you seem inclined to 
admit. Remcm])er what risk the nations of Europe ran, not 
so many centuries ago of being overwhelmed by the Turks, 
and how ridiculous such an idea now is ! The more civilized 
so-called C'aucasian races have beaten the Turkish hollow in 
the struggle for existence. Looking to the world at no very 
distant date, what an endless number of the lower races will 
have been eliminated by the higher civilized races through- 
out the world, but I will write no more, and not even men- 
tion the many points in your work which have much inter- 
ested me. 1 have indeed cause to apologise for troubling 
you with my impressions, and my sole excuse is the excite- 
ment in my mind which your l)ook has aroused. 

I beg leave to remain, 

Dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully and obliged, 

CiiARLKs Darwin. 

[ My father si)oke little on these subjects, and I can con- 
tribute nothing from my own recollection of his conversation 
whic'h can add to the impression here given of his attitude 
towards Religion. Some further idea of his views may, how- 
ever, be gathered from occasional remarks in his letters.]* 

Dr. Avcling has pnblisln-tl an account of a convQrsalion v.ilh iny 
father. I think lliat the readers of tliis pamplilet (‘ 'I'hc Religious Views 
of (diaries Darwin,’ Fiee ddiought Publishing Company, 1883) may be 
misled into seeing more resemblance than really existed between the po- 
sitions of my father and Dr. Aveling: ami I say tlii'^ in spite of my con- 
viction that Dr. Aveling gives quite fairly his impressions of my father’s 
views. Dr. Aveling tried to show that the terms “Agnostic” and “Atheist” 
were practically equivalent — that an atheist is one who, without denying 
the existence of Cod, is without Cod, inaunuch as lie is unconvinced of 
the existence of a Deity. My father’s rejdies implied his ])rcfercncc for 
the unaggressivc altitude of an Agnostic. Dr. Aveling seems fp. 5) to 
regard the absence of aggressiveness in my father’s views as distinguishing 
them in an unessential manner from his own. But, in my judgment, it is 
precisely differences of this hind which distinguish him so completely from 
the class of thinkers to which Dr. Aveling belongs. 



CHAPTER IX. 

TJFK AT DOWN. 

1842-1854. 

“ life goes on like clockwork, and I am fixed on the spot where I 
shall end it.” 

Letter to Cajilaiii Fitz-Roy, October, 1846. 


[With the view of giving in the following chapters a con- 
nected account of the growth of the ‘ Origin of Sj^ecies,’ I 
have taken the more important letters bearing on that subject 
out of their proper chronological position here, and placed 
them with the rest of the correspondence bearing on the same 
subject ; so that in the present group of letters we only get 
occasional hints of the growth of my father’s \'iews, and we 
may suppose ourselves to be looking at his life, as it might 
have been looked at by those who had no knowledge of 
the cpiiet development of his theory of evolution during this 
period. 

On Sei)t. 14, 1842, my father left T.ondon with his family 
and settled at Down.'^ In the Autobiogra]diiral chapter, liis 
motives for taking this step in the country are briefly given. 
He speaks of the attendance at scientific societies, and ordi- 
nary social duties, as suiting his health so “badly that we 


* T must not omit to mcntif>n a member of the household who accom- 
\)anied him. I bis was his butler, Joseph Parslow, wlu^ reniainetl in the 
family, a valued friend and servant, for forty years, and became, as Sir 
Joseph Hooker once remarked to me. “ an integral part of the family, and 
felt to be such by all visitors a^ the house,” 
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resolved to live in the country, which we both prefcired and 
have never repented of.” Ilis intention of keeping up with 
scientific life in London is expressed in a letter to Vox (Dec., 
1842);— 

1 hope by going up to town for a night every fortnight 
or three weeks, to keep up my communication with scientific 
men and my own zeal, and so not to turn into a complete 
Kentish hog.” 

Visits to London of this kind were kc[)t up for some years 
at the cost of much exertion on his part. I liave often heard 
him speak of the wearisome drives of ten miles to or from 
Croydon or Sydenham — the nearest stations — with an old 
gardener acting as coachman, who drove witli great caution 
and slowness up and down the many hills. In later years, 
all regular scientific intercourse with I.ondon became, as be- 
fore mentioned, an impossibility. 

The choice of Down was rather tlie result of despair than 
of actual preference ; my fiither and mother were weary of 
house-hunting, and the attractive points about the jdace thus 
seemed to them to counterbalance its somewhat more obvious 
faults. It had at least one desideratum, namely quietness. 
Indeed it would have been difficult to find a more retired 
place so near to London. In 1842 a coach dri\ c of some 
twenty miles was the only means of a(a'ess to Down ; and 
even now that railways have crept closer to it, it is singularly 
out of the world, with nothing to suggest the neighbour- 
hood of London, unless it be the dull haze of smoke that 
sometimes clouds the sky. The village stands in an angle 
between two of the larger Irigh-roads of the country, one 
leading to Tunbridge and the other to Westerham and Kdcn- 
bridge. It is cut off from the Weald by a line of steep chalk 
hills on the south, and an abrupt hill, now smoothed down 
by a cutting and embankment, must formerly have been 
something of a barrier against encroachments from the side 
of London. In such a situation, a village, communicating 
with the main lines of traffic, only by stony tortuous lane.Sj 
may well have been enabled to preserve its retired character. 
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Nor is it hard to believe in the smugglers and their strings 
of pack-horses making their way up from the lawless old 
villages of the Weald, of which the memory still existed 
when my father settled in Down. The village stands on 
solitary upland country, 500 to 600 feet above the sea, — a 
country with little natural beauty, but ])ossessing a certain 
charm in the shaws, or straggling strips of wood, capping the 
chalky banks and looking down upon the quiet ploughed 
lands of the valleys. The village, of three or four hundred 
inhabitants, consists of three small streets of ('ottages meeting 
in front of the little tlint-built church. It is a place where 
new-comers are seldom seen, and the names occurring fai 
back in the old church registers are still well known in tlie 
village, 'rhe smock-frock is not yet quite extinct, though 
chiefly used as a ceremonial dress by the “bearers” at funer- 
als : but as a boy I remember the purple or green smocks of 
the men at church. 

The house stands a quarter of a mile from the village, and 
is built, like so many houses of the last century, as near as 
possible to the road — a narrow lane winding away to the 
Westerham liigh-road. In 1842, it was dull and unattractive 
enough : a square brick building of three storeys, covered 
with shal)by whitewash and hanging lilcs. Idle garden 
had none of the shrubberies or walls that now give shelter ; 
it was overlooked from the lane, and was open, bleak, and 
desolate. One of my father’s first undertakings was to lower 
the lane by about two feet, and to build a flint wall along that 
part of it which bordered the garden. The earth thus exca- 
vated was used in making banks and mounds round the 
lawn : these were planted with evergreens, which now give 
to the garden its retired and sheltered character. 

The house was made to look neater by being covered with 
stucco, but the chief improvement effected was the building 
of a large bow extending up through three storeys. This 
bow became covered with a tangle of crccjiers, and pleasantly 
varied the south side of the house. The drawing-room, with 
its verandah opening into the garden, as well as the study in 
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which my father worked during the later years of his life, 
were added at subsequent dates. 

Eighteen acres of land were sold with the house, of which 
twelve acres on the south side of the house formed a pleasant 
field, scattered with fair-sized oaks and ashes. From this 
field a strip was cut off and converted into a kitchen garden, 
in which the experimental plot of ground was situated, and 
where the greenhouses were ultimately put up. 

The following letter to Mr. Fox (March 28th, 1843) gives 
among other things my father’s early impressions of Down : — 

“ 1 will tell you all the trifling particulars about myself that 
I can think of. We are now exceedingly busy with the first 
brick laid down yesterday to an addition to our house ; with 
this, with almost making a new kitchen garden and sundry 
other projected schemes, my days are very full. I find all 
this very bad for geology, but I am very slowly progressing 
with a volume, or rather ])amphlet, on the volcanic islands 
which we visited : I manage only a couple of hours per day 
and that not very regularly. It is uphill work writing books, 
which cost money in publishing, and which are not read even 
by geologists. 1 forget whether I ever described this place : 
it is a good, very ugly house with 18 acres, situated on a chalk 
flat, 560 feet above sea. There are pee]:)s of far distant 
country and the scenery is moderately pretty : its chief merit 
is its extreme rurality. 1 think T was never in a more per- 
fectly quiet country. Three miles south of us the great chalk 
escarpment quite cuts us off from the low country of Kent, 
and between us and the escarpment there is not a village or 
gentleman’s house, but only great woods and arable fields (the 
latter in sadly preponderant numbers), so that we are abso- 
lutely at the extreme verge of the world. The whole country 
is intersected by foot-paths ; but the surface over the chalk is 
clayey and sticky, which is the worst feature in our purchase. 
The dingles and banks often remind me of Cambridgeshire 
and walks with you to Cherry Hinton, and other places, 
though the general aspect of the country is very different. 1 
was looking over my arranged cabinet (the only remnant I 
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have preserved of all my English insects), and was admiring 
Panagceus Crtix-major : it is curious the vivid manner in 
which this insect calls up in my mind your appearance, with 
little Fan trotting after, when 1 was first introduced to you. 
Those entomological days were very pleasant ones. I am very 
much stronger corporeally, but am little better in being aide 
to stand mental fatigue, or rather excitement, so that I cannot 
dine out or receive visitors, except relations with whom I can 
pass some time after di.:ner in silence.” 

I could have wished to give here some idea of the position 
which, at this jieriod of his life, my father occiijiied among 
scientific' men and the reading public generally. But con- 
temporary noti(X‘s are few and of no particular value for my 
purpose, — whic h therefore must, in spite of a good deal of 
pains, remain unfulfilled. 

His ‘ Journal of Researches ’ was then the only one of his 
books which had any chanc e of being commonly known. But 
the fact that it was published with the ‘Voyages ’ of Cai)tains 
King and Fitz-Roy jirobably interfered with its general popu- 
larity. Thus Lycll wrote to him in i<S38 (‘ Lyell’s Life,’ ii. p. 
43), J assure you my father is c]uite enthusiastic about 
your journal .... and he agrees with me that it would have 
a large sale if published separately. He was disappointed 
at hearing that it was to lie fettered by the other volumes, for, 
although he sliould ecpially buy it, lie feared so many of the 
public would be checked from doing so.” In a notice of the 
three voyages in the ‘ ICdinburgh Review’ (July, 1839), there 
is nothing leading a reader to believe that he would find it 
more attractive than its fellow-volumes. And, as a fact, it 
did not become widely known until it was separately pub- 
lished in 1845. It may be noted, however, that the ‘Quar- 
terly Review ’ (Decemlier, 1839) called tlie attention of its 
readers to the merits of the ‘ Journar as a book of travels. 
The reviewer speaks of the ‘‘ c'harm arising from the fresh- 
ness of heart which is thrown over these virgin pages of a 
strong intellectual man and an acute and deeji observer.” 

'Fhe Herman translation (1844) of the ‘Journal’ received 
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a favourable notice in No. 12 of the ^ Heidelberger Jahr- 
biicher der Literatiir/ 1847 — where the Reviewer speaks of 
the author’s “ varied canvas, on which he sketches in lively 
colours the strange customs of those distant regions with their 
remarkable fauna, flora and geological peculiarities.” Alluding 
to the translation, my father writes — “Dr. Dieffenbach . . . 
has translated my ^ Journal ’ into German, and 1 must, with 
unpardonable vanity, boast that it was at the instigation of 
Liebig and Humboldt.” 

The geological work of which hes])eaks in the above letter 
to Mr, Fox occujued him for the whole of 1843, and was y)ub- 
lishcd in the spring of the following year. It was entitled 
‘ Geological Observations on the Volcanic Islands, visited 
during the voyage of II. M. S. together with some brief 

notices on the geology of Australia and the Cape of Good 
Hope’: it formed the second part of the ‘Geology of the 
Voyage of the ])ublished “ with the Approval of the 

Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s d’reasury.” The 
volume on ‘Coral Reefs’ forms Part 1 . of the series, and was 
published, as we have seen, in 1842. For the sake of the 
non-geological reader, 1 may here quote Professor Geikie’s 
words '^ on these two volumes — which were uj) to this time 
my father’s chief geological works. vS[)eaking of the ‘ (’oral 
Reefs,’ he says : — p. 17, “ T'his well-known treatise, the most 
original of all its author’s geological memoirs, has become 
one of the classics of geological literature. The origin of 
those remarkable rings of coral-ro('k in mid-ocean has given 
rise to much speculation, but no satisfactory solution of the 
problem has been proposed. After visiting many of them, 
and examining also coral reefs that fringe islands and con- 
tinents, he offered a theory which for simplicity and grandeur- 
strikes every reader with astonishment. It is pleasant, after 
the lapse of many years, to recall the delight with which one 
first read the ‘ Coral Reefs ’ ; how one watched the facts being 
marshalled into their places, nothing being ignored or passed 


* Charles Darwin, ‘ Nature ’ Scries, 1882. 
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lightly over ; and how, step by step, one was led to the grand 
conclusion of wide oceanic subsidence. No more admirable 
example of scientific method was ever given to the world, 
and even if he had written nothing else, the treatise alone 
would have placed Darwin in the very front of investigators 
of nature.” 

It is interesting to see in the following extract from one of 
LyelTs letters ^ how warmly and readily he embraced the 
theory. The extract also gives incidentally some idea of the 
theory itself. 

I am very full of Darwin’s new theory of Coral Islands, 
and have urged Whewell to make him read it at our next 
meeting. I must give up my volcanic crater theory for ever, 
though it cost me a pang at first, for it accimnted for so much, 
the annular form, the central lagoon, the sudden rising of an 
isolated mountain in a deep sea; all went so well with the 
notion of submerged, crateriform, and conical volcanoes, . „ . 
and then the fact that in the South Pacific we had scarcely 
any rocks in the regions of coral islands, save two kinds, coral 
limestone and volcanic ! Yet spite of all this, the whole 
theory is knocked on the head, and the annular shape and 
central lagoon have nothing to do with volcanoes, nor even 
with a crateriform bottom. Perhaps Darwin told you when 
at the Cape what he considers the true cause Let any 
mountain be submerged gradually, and c:oral grow in the sea 
in which it is sinking, and there will be a ring of coral, and 
finally only a lagoon in the centre. Why ? For the same 
reason that a barrier reef of coral grows along certain coasts : 
Australia, &c. Coral islands are the last efforts of drowning 
continents to lift their heads above water. Regions of eleva- 
tion and subsidence in the ocean may be traced by the state 
of the coral reefs.” There is little to be said as to ])ul)lished 
contemporary criticism. The book was not reviewed in the 
^Quarterly Review’ till 1847, when a favourable notice was 


* To Sir John llcrsclicl, May 24, 1S37. ‘Life of Sir Charles Lycll,' 
vol. ii. p. 12. 
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given. The reviewer speaks of the “bold and startling” 
character of the w'ork, but seems to recognize the fact that 
the views are generally accepted by geologists. By that time 
the minds of men were becoming more ready to receive geol- 
ogy of this type. Even ten years before, in 1837, Lycll * 
says, “ people are now much better prepared to believe Dar- 
win when he advances proofs of the slow rise of the Andes, 
than they were in 1830, when 1 first startled them with that 
doctrine.” This sentence refers to the theory elaborated in 
my father’s geological observations on South America (1846), 
but the gradual change in receptivity of the geological mind 
must have been favourable to all his geological work. Never- 
theless, Lyell seems at first not to have expected any ready 
acceptance of the (’oral theory ; thus he wrote to my father 
in 1837: — “I could think of nothing for days after your 
lesson on coral reefs, but of the tops of submerged continents. 
It is all true, but do not flatter yourself that you will be be- 
lieved till you are growing bald like me, with hard work and 
vexation at the incredulity of the world.” 

The second part of the Hreology of the Voyage of the 
Beagle^' i.e, the volume on Volcanic' Islands, which specially 
concerns us now, cannot be better described than by again 
quoting from Professor (leikie (p. 18) : — 

“Full of detailed observations, this work still remains the 
best authority on the general geological structure of most of 
the regions it describes. At the time it was written the 
‘crater of elevation theory,’ though opposed by Constant 
Prevost, Scrope, and Lyell, was generally accepted, at least 
on the Continent. Darwin, however, could not receive it as 
a valid explanation of the facts ; and though he did not share 
the view of its chief opponents, but ventured to propose a 
hypothesis of his own, the observations impartially made and 
described by him in this volume must be regarded as having 
contributed towards the final solution of the difficulty.” Pro- 
fessor Geikie continues (j). 21): “He is one of the earliest 


* ‘ Life of Sir Charles Lyell,’ vol. ii. p. 6, 
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writers to recognize the magnitude of the denudation to which 
even recent geological accumulations have been subjected. 
One of the most impressive lessons to be learnt from his ac- 
count of ‘ Volcanic Islands ’ is the prodigious extent to which 
they have been denuded. . . . He was disposed to attribute 
more of this work to the sea than most geologists would now 
admit ; but he lived himself to modify his original views, and on 
this subject his latest utterances are ([uite abreast of the time.” 

Art extract from a letter of my father's to I. yell shows his 
estimate of his ov/n work. “You have pleased me much by 
saying that you intend looking through my ‘ Volcanic Isl- 
ands ' ; it cost me eighteen months ! ! ! and I have heard of 
very few who have read it. Now I shall feel, whatever little 
(and little it is) there is confirmatory of old work, or new, 
will work its effect and not be lost.” 

The third of his geological books, ^ Geological Observa- 
tions on South America,’ may be mentioned here, although it 
was not published until 1846. “ In this work the author em- 

bodied all the materials collected by him for the illustration 
of South American Geology, save some wi^ich have been pub- 
lished elsewhere. One of the most important features of the 
book was the evidence which it brought forward to prove the 
slow interrupted elevation of the South American Continent 
during a recent geological period.”* 

Of this book my father wrote to l.yell : — “ My volume will 
be about 240 pages, dreadfully dull, yet miu:h condensed. I 
think whenever you have time to look through it, you w’ill 
think the collection of facts on the elevation of the land and 
on the formation of terraces pretty good.” 

Of his special geological w^ork as a whole, Professor Gcikie, 
while pointing out that it was not of the same epoch-making 
kind as his l)iological rescarche.s,” remarks that he ‘^gave a 
powerful impulse to ” the general reception of Lyell’s teach- 
ing by the way in which he gathered from all parts of the 
world facts in its supi)ort.” 


* Geikic, W. cit. 
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Work of the Period 1842 to 1854. 

'rhe work of these years may be roughly divided into a 
period of geology from 1842 to 1846, and one of zoology from 
1846 onwards. 

T extract from his diary notices of the time spent on his 
geological books and on his \Tournal.’ 

‘ Volcanic Islands.’ Summer of 1842 to January, 1844. 

‘ Geology of South America.’ July, 1844, to April, 1845. 

Second Edition of ‘The Journal,’ October, 1845, Octo- 
ber, 1846. 

The time between 0 <'tober, 1846, and October, 1854, was 
practically given up to working at the Cirri])cdia (Barnacles) ; 
the results were published in two volumes by the Ray Society 
in 1851 and 1854. Ilis volumes on the Fossil Cirripedes 
were published by the Palaeontographical Society in 1851 
and 1854. 

Some account of these volumes will be given latei. 

'The minor works may be placed together, independently 
of subject matter. 

“ Observations on the Structure, &c., of the genus Sagitta,’^ 
Ann, Nat, Hist, xiii., 1844, pp. 1-6. 

Brief Descriptions of several I'errestrial Planarire, 

Ann. Nat. Hist, xiv., 1844, pp. 241-25 i. 

“An Account of the Fine Dust which often Falls on 
Vessels in the Atlantic Ocean,” (jcoI. Soc. Journ. li., 1846, pp. 
26-30. 

“On the Geology of the Falkland Islands/’ (ieol. Soc. 
Journ. ii., 1846, pp. 267-274. 

“ On the M’ransportal of ICrratic Boulders, &c.,” Geoi. Soc. 
Journ. iv., 1848, pp. 3 ^ 5 - 323 .^ 

* A sentence occurs in this jmperof interest, as showing that tlie author 
was alive to the importance of all means of distribution : — “ TIk* fact that 
particles of this size liave been brought at least 330 miles from the land 
is interesting as bearing on the di.stribution of Cryptogam ic plants.” 

f An extract from a letter to Lycll, 1847, is of interest in connection with 
this essay : — “ Would you be so good (if you know it) as to put Maclarer's 
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The article Geology,” in the Admiralty Manual of Sci- 
entific Enquiry (1849), pp. 156-195. This was written in the 
spring of 1848. 

‘‘On British Fossil Lcpadidae,” ‘ Gcol. Soc. Journ.Wi., 
1850, pp. 439-440. 

“Analogy of the structure of some Volcanic Rocks with 
that of Glaciers,” ‘ Edin. Roy. Soc. Proc.’ ii., 1851, pp. 17-18. 

Professor Geikie has been so good as to give me (in a 
letter dated Nov. 1885) his impressions of my father’s article 
in the ‘Admiralty Manual.’ He mentions the following 
points as characteristic of the work : — 

“ I. Great breadth of view. No one who had not prac- 
tically studied and profoundly reflected on the questions dis- 
cussed could have written it. 

“2. The insight so remarkable in all that Mr. Darwin 
ever did. The way in which he points out lines of empiiry 
that would elucidate geological problems is eminently typical 
of him. Some of these lines have never yet been adequately 
followed; so with regard to them he was in advance of his 
time. 

“ 3. Interesting and sympathetic treatment. The author 
at once puts his readers into harmony with him. He gives 
them enough of information to show how delightful the field 
is to which he invites them, and how much they might ac- 
complish in it. There is a broad sketch of the subject 


address on the enclosed letter and post it. Tl is chiefly ti) enquire in what 
paper he has described the IJoulders on Arthur’s Seat. Mr. 1 ). Milne in 
the last Edinburgh ‘ New Phil. Journal’ [1847], has a long paiier on it. 
He says: ‘ Some glacialists have ventured to e.xjflain the transportation of 
boulders even in the situation of those now referred to, by imagining lliat 
they were transported on ice floes,’ He treats this view, and tlie 

scratching of rocks by icebergs, as almost absurd ... lie lia^ finally stirred 
me up so, that (without you would answer liiin) I think T will send a pajier 
in opposition to the same fourual. T can thus introduce some old remarks 
of mine, and some newq and will insist on your capital observations in N. 
America. It is a liore to stop one’s work, but he has made me quite 
wroth.’* 


20 
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which everybody can follow, and there is enough of detail to 
instruct and guide a beginner and start him on the right 
track. 

Of course, geology has made great strides since 1849, 
and the article, if written now, would need to take notice of 
other branches of enquiry, and to modify statements which 
are not now quite ac(airate ; but most of the advice Mr. Dar 
win gives is as needful and valuable now as when it was 
given. It is curious to see with what unerring instinct he 
seems to have fastened on the principles that would stand 
the test of time.” 

In a letter to Lyell (1853) my father wrote, “I went up 
for a paper by the Arctic Dr. Sutherland, on ice action, read 
only in abstract, but I should think with much good matter. 
It was very pleasant to hear that it was written owing to the 
Admiralty Manual.” 

To give some idea of the retired life which now began for 
my father at Down, I have noted from his diary the short 
periods during which he was away from home between the 
autumn of 1842, when he came to Down, and the end of 
1854. 

1843, — Week at Maer and Shrewsbury. 

,, October. — 'Fwelve days at Shrewsbury. 

1844, — Week at Maer and Shrewsbury. 

„ July. — Twelve days at Shrewsbury. 

September 15. — Six weeks, ‘‘Shrewsbury, Lincoln- 
shire, York, the Dean of Manchester, Waterton, 
Chatsworth.” 

1846, February. — Eleven days at Shrewsbury. 

„ July. — Ten days at Shrewsl)ury. 

„ September, — Ten days at Southampton, &c., for the 
Tlritish Association. 

February. — Twelve days at Shrewsbury. 

„ June. — Ten days at Oxford, &c., for the British As' 
sociation. 

„ October. — Fortnight at Shrewsbury. 
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1848, May. — Fortnight at Shrewsbury. 

„ July. — Week at Swanage. 

„ October. — Fortnight at Shrewsbury. 

,, November. — F^leven days at Shrewsbury. 

1849, Afarch io June. — Sixteen weeks at Malvern. 

„ September. — TOleven days at Birmingham for the 
British Association. 

1850, June. — Week at Malvern. 

„ August. — Week at Leith Hill, the house of a relative, 

„ October. — Week at the house of another relative. 

1851, March. — ^\^eek at Malvern. 

„ April. — Nine days at Malvern. 

„ July. — 'Fwelve days in London. 

1852, March. — Week at Rugby and Shrewsbury. 

„ September. — Six days at the house of a relative. 

1853, July. — Three weeks at Eastbourne. 

„ August. —Five days at the military (kim|) at Chob- 
ham. 

1854, — Five days at the house of a relative. 

„ July. — Three days at the house of a relative. 

„ October. — Six days at the liouse of a relative. 

It will be seen that he was absent from home sixty weeks 
in twelve years. But it must be remembered that much of 
the remaining time spent at Down was lost through ill- 
health.] 

Letters. 

C. Darwin to R. Fitz Roy. 

Down [March 31st, 1843], 

Dear Fitz-Rov, — I rend yesterday with sur])rise and the 
greatest interest, your appointment as Governor of New Zea- 
land. I do not know whether to congratulate you on it, hut 
I am sure T may the Cohniy, on possessing your zeal and 
energy. T am most anxious to know whether the report is 
true, for I cannot bear the thoughts of your leaving the 
country without seeing you once again ; the past is often in 
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my memory, and 1 feel that I owe to you much bygone enjoy- 
ment, and the whole destiny of my life, whicli (had my health 
been stronger) would have been one full of satisfaction to me. 
During the last three months 1 have never once gone up to 
London without intending to call in the hopes of seeing Mrs. 
Fitz-Roy and yourself; but I find, most unfortunately for 
myself, that the little excitement of breaking out of my most 
quiet routine so generally knocks me up, that I am able to do 
scarcely anything when in London, and I have not even been 
able to attend one evening meeting of the Geological Society. 
Otherwise, 1 am very well, as are, thank God, my wife and 
two children. The extreme retirement of this place suits us 
all very well, and we enjoy our country life much. But I am 
writing trifles about myself, when your mind and time must 
be fully occupied. My object in writing is to beg of you or 
Mrs. Fitz-Roy to have the kindness to send me one line to 
say whether it is true, and whether you sail soon. T shall 
come up next week for one or two days ; could you see me 
for even five minutes, if I called early on Thursday morning, 
viz. at nine or ten o’clock, or at whatever hour (if you keep 
early ship hours) you finish your breakfast. Pray remember 
me very kindly to Mrs. ]"itz-Roy, who I trust is able to look 
at her long voyage with boldness. 

Believe me, dear Fitz-Roy, 

Your ever truly obliged, 

Charles Darwin. 

[A quotation from another letter (1846) to Fitz-Roy may 
be worth giving, as showing my father’s affectionate remem- 
brance of his old Captain. 

Farewell, dear Fitz-Roy, I often think of your many 
acts of kindness to me, and not seldomest on the time, no 
doubt quite forgotten by you, when, before making Madeira, 
you came and arranged my hammock with your own hands, 
and which, as I afterwards heard, brought tears into my 
father’s eyes.”] 
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C. Darwin to IF. D. Fox. 

[Down, September 5, 1843.] 

Monday morning. 

My DEAR Fox, — When I sent off the glacier paper, I was 
just going out and so had no time to write. 1 hope your 
friend will enjoy (and 1 wish you were going there with him) 
his tour as much as I did. It was a kind of geological novel. 
But your friend must have patience, for he will not get a 
^ 00 ^ glacial eye for a few days. Murchison and Count Key- 
serling rushed through North Wales the same autumn and 
could see nothing except the effects of rain trickling over 
the rocks! I cross-examined Murchison a little, and evi- 
dently saw he had looked carefully at nothing. I feel certain 
about the glacier-effects in North Wales, (let up your steam, 
if this weather lasts, and have a ramble in Wales ; its glorious 
scenery must do every one’s heart and body good. T wish I 
had energy to come to Delamere and go with you ; but as 
you oVjscrve, you might as well ask St. Paul’s. Whenever 1 
give myself a trip, it shall be, 1 think, to Scotland, to hunt 
for more parallel roads. My marine theory for these roads 
was for a time knocked on the head by Agassiz ice-work, but 
it is now reviving again. . . . 

Farewell, — we arc getting nearly finished — -almost all the 
workmen gone, and the gravel laying down on the walks. 
Ave Maria 1 how the money does go. 'There are twice as 
many temptations to extravagance in the country compared 
with London. Adios. 

Yours, 

C. Darwin. 


C. Darwin to J. D. J hooker. 

T^own [1844?]. 

.... I have also read the ‘ Vestiges,’ but have been 
somewhat less amused at it than you appear to have been : 

* ‘ The Vestiges of the Natinnl History of C reation ’ was published 
anonymously in 1844, and is confidently believed to have been written by 
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the writing and arrangement are certainly admirable, but his 
geology strikes me as bad, and his zoology far worse. I 
should l)e very much obliged, if at any future or leisure rime 
you could tell me on what you ground your doubtful belief 
in imagination of a mother affecting her offspring.* I have 
attended to the several statements scattered about, but do not 
believe in more than accidental coincidences. W. Hunter 
told my father, then in a lying-in hospital, that in many 
thousand cases, he had asked the mother, heforc her confine- 
7ne7it^ whether anything had affe('ted her imagination, and re- 
corded the answers ; and absolutely not one case came right, 
though, when the child was anything remarkable, they after- 
wards made the caj) to fit. Reproduction seems governed by 
such similar laws in the whole animal kingdom, that I am 
most loth [to believe]. . . . 

C. Darwin to J, Af. Hen^beri. 

Down [1844 or 1845]. 

My dear Heriikrt, — I was very glad to see your hand- 
writing and hear a bit of news about you Though you cran- 
not come here this autumn, I do hope you and Mrs. Herbert 
will come in the winter, and we will have lots of talk of old 
times, and lots of lleethoven. 


the late Robert Chambers. My father’.s copy gives signs of having been 
carefully read, a long list of marked passages being pinned in ai the end. 
One useful lesson he seems to have learned frt)m it. I le writes : “ The 
idea of a fish passing into a reptile, monstrous. I will not s])ecify any 
genealogies — much too little known at present.” lie refers again to the 
book in a letter to Fox, h ebruary, 1845: “ Have you read that strange, 
unphilosophical. but caj^ilally-wriltcn book, the ‘ Vestiges ’ : it h.as made 
more talk than any work of late, and has been by some attributed to me — 
at which I ought to be much flattered and unflattered " 

■* This refers to the case of a relative of Sir J. Hooker’s, who insisted 
that a mole, which appeared on one of her children, was the effect of fright 
upon herself on having, before the birth of the child, blotted with sepia 
a copy of Turner’s ‘ Liber Studioruiii ’ that had been lent to her with .spe- 
cial injunctions to be careful. ^ 
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I have little or rather nothing to say about myself ; we live 
like clock-work, and in what most people would consider the 
dullest possible manner. 1 have of late been slaving extra 
hard, to the great discomfiture of wretched digestive organs, 
at South America, and thank all the fates, I have done three- 
fourths of it. Writing plain English grows with me more 
and more difficult, and never attainable. As for your pre- 
tending that you will read anything so dull as my pure geo- 
logical descriptions, lay not such a flattering unction on my 
soul * for it is incredible. I have long discovered that geolo- 
gists never read each other’s works, and that the only object 
in writing a book is a i)roof of earnestness, and that you do 
not form your opinions without undergoing labour of some 
kind. Geology is at present very oral, and what I here say 
is to a great extent qiiite true. But 1 am giving you a dis- 
cussion as long as a cha])ter in the odious book itself. 

I have lately been to Slirewsbury, and found my father 
surprisingly well and cheerful. 

Believe me, my dear old friend, ever yours, 

C. Darwin. 


C. Darwin to J. D. Hooker, 

Down, Monday [February 10th, 1845]. 

My dear Hooki:r, — I am mucli obliged for your very 
agreeable letter ; it was very good-natured, in the midst of 
your scientific and theatrical dissipation, to think of writing 
so long a letter to me. I am astonished at your news, and I 
must condole with you in present \ lew of the Professor- 

ship,! most heartily dejdore it on my own account. There 

* On the same subject lie wrote to I^itz-Roy : “ I luive sent my ‘South 
American Geology’ to Dover Street, and you will get it, no doubt, in the 
course of time. You do not know whnt you llir(‘alen when you propose to 
read it — it is purely geological. I said to my brother, ‘ Nhm will ol course 
read it,* and his answer was, ‘ Upon my life, I would sooner even buy it.’ ” 
f Sir /. 1 ). Hooker was a candidate for the Professorsliip of iiotany at 
Edinburgh University. 
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is something so chilling in a separation of so many hundred 
miles, though we did not see much of each other when nearer. 
You will hardly believe how deeply I regret for vtyself your 
present prospects. 1 had looked forward to [our] seeing 
much of each other during our lives. It is a heavy disap- 
pointment ; and m a mere selfish point of view, as aiding me 
in my work, your loss is indeed irreparable. But, on the 
other hand, I cannot doubt that you take at present a de- 
sponding, instead of bright, view of your prospects : surely 
there are great advantage.s, as well as disadvantages. The 
place is one of eminence; and really it appears to me there 
are so many indifferent workers, and so few readers, that it 
is a high advantage, in a purely scientific point of view, for a 
good worker to ludd a position whic h leads others to attend 
to his work. I forget whether you attended Edinburgh, as a 
student, but in my time there was a knot of men who were 
far from being the indifferent and dull listeners which you 
expect for your audience. Reflect what a satisfaction and 
honour it would be to make a good botanist — with your dis- 
position you will be to many what Ilenslow was at Cambridge 
to me and others, a moht kind friend and guide. Then what 
a fine garden, and how good a Public Idbrary ! why, Forbes 
always regrets the advantages of ICdinburgh for work : think 
of the inestimable advantage of getting within a short walk of 
those noble rocks and hills and sandy shores near lOdinburgh ! 
Indeed, I cannot pity you much, though I pity myself ex- 
ceedingly in yev’r loss. Surely lec turing will, in a year or 
two, with your capacity for work (whatever you may be 

pleased to say to the contrary) become easy, and you will 
have a fair time for your Antarctic Flora and general views 
of distribution. If I thought your Professorship would stop 
your work, I should wish it and all the good worldly conse- 
quences at el Diai^olo. I know I shall live to see you the 
first authority in Euroi)e on that grand subjeau, that almost 
keystone of the laws of creation, Gcographic'al Distribution. 
Well, there is one comfort, you will be at Kew, no doubt, 
every year, so I shall finish by fl)rcing down your throat my 
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sincere congratulations. Thanks for all your news. I grieve 
to hear Humboldt is failing ; one cannot help feeling, though 
iinrightly, that such an end is humiliating : even when I saw 
him he talked beyond all reason. If you see him again, pray 
give him my most respectful and kind compliments, and say 
that I never forget that my whole course of life is due to 
having read and re-read as a youth his ‘ Personal Narrative.’ 
How true and i)leasing are all your remarks on his kindness; 
think how many oi)portunities you will have, in your new 
place, of being a Humboldt to others. Ask him about the 
river in N. E. Europe, with the Plora very different on its 
opposite banks. I have got and read your Wilkes ; what a 
feeble book in matter and style, and how splendidly got up ! 
Do write me a line from Berlin. Also thanks for the proof- 
sheets. I did not, however, mean proof plates ; I value them, 
as saving me copying extracts. Farewell, my dear Hooker, 
with a heavy heart I wish you joy of your prospects. 

Your sincere friend, 

C Darwin. 

[The second edition of the ‘Journal,’ to which the follow- 
ing letter refers, was completed between April 25th and Au- 
gi'st 25th. It was published by Mr. Murray in the ‘Colonial 
and Home Library,’ and in this more accessible form soon 
had a large sale. 

Up to the time of his first negotiations with Mr. Murray 
for its publication in this form, he had received payment only 
in the form of a large number of presentation copies, and he 
seems to have been glad to sell the copyright of the second 
edition to Mr. Murray for 150/. 

The points of difference between it and the first edition 
are of interest chiefly in connection with the growth of the 
author’s views on evolution, and will be considered later.] 
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C, Darwin to C, LyelL 

Down [July, 1845]. 

My dear Lyet.e, — I send you the first part* of the new 
edition [of the ‘Journal of Researches’], wliich I so entirely 
owe to you You will sec that 1 have ventured to dedicate it 
to you,t and I trust that this cannot be disagreeable. I have 
long wished, not so much for your sake, as for my own feelings 
of honesty, to acknowledge more plainly than by mere refer- 
ence, how much I geologically owe you. d'hose authors, how- 
ever, who like you, educate people’s minds as well as teach 
them special facts, can never, 1 should think, have full justice 
done them except by posterity, for the mind thus insensibly 
improved can hardly ])erceive its own upward ascent. 1 had 
intended putting in the present acknowledgment in the third 
part of my Geology, but its sale is so exceedingly small that 
I should not have had the satisfaction of thinking that as far 
as lay in my power 1 had owned, though imperfectly, my debt. 
Pray do not think that I am so silly, as to siipj)ose that my 
dedication can any ways gratify you, except so far as I trust 
you will receive it, as a most sincere mark of my gratitude 
and friendship. I think I have improved this edition, espe- 
cially the second part, whicdi 1 have just finished. I have 
added a good deal about the Fuegians, and cut down into 
half the mercilessly long discussion on climate and glaciers, 
&c. I do not rec'ollect anything added to the first l)art, long 
enough to call your attention to; there is a page of descrip- 
tion of a very curious l)reed of oxen in Panda Oriental. I 
should like you to read the few last pages; there is a little 
discussion on extinction, which will not perhaps strike you 

* No doii])t proof-slieets. 

J Tlie (ledicalion rjf tlie .st-cond edition of the ‘Journal of Researches,’ 
is as follows; — “To ('Tarles Lyell, Ksq., F. R. S., this second edition is 
dedicated with grateful jdeasurc — as an acknowledgment that the chief 
part of whatever scientilic merit this Journal and the other works of tlie 
Author may jio.sscss, has been derived from studying the well-known and 
admirable ‘ rrinciplivs of Geology.’ " 
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as new, though it has so struck me, and has placed in my 
mind all the difficulties with respect to the causes of extinc- 
tion, in the same class with other difficulties which are gener- 
ally quite overlooked and undervalued by naturalists ; I ought, 
however, to have made my discussion longer and shewn by 
facts, as I easily could, how steadily every species must be 
checked in its numbers. 

I received your Travels * yesterday ; and I like exceed- 
ingly its external and internal appearance; I read only about 
a dozen pages last night (for I was tired with hay-making), 
but I saw quite enough to perceive how 7rry much it will in- 
terest me, and how many passages will be scored. 1 am 
pleased to find a good sprinkling of Natural History; 1 shall 
be astonished if it does not sell very largely. . . . 

How sorry 1 am to think that we shall not see you here 
again for so long; I wish you may knock yourself a little bit 
up before you start and require a day’s fresh air, before the 
ocean breezes blow on you. . . . 

Ever yours, 

C. Darwin. 


C. Darwin to C. Lyell. 

Down, Saturday [ August Tst, 1845]. 

My dear Lyell, — T have been wishing to write to you for 
a week past, but every five minutes’ worth of strength has 
been expended in getting out my sec'ond part.f Your note 
pleased me a good deal more 1 dare say than my dedication 
did you, and I thank you much for it. Your work has in- 
terested me much, and I will give you my impressions, 
though, as 1 never thought you would care to hear what [ 
thought of the non-siaentific parts, I made no notes, nor 
took pains to remember any |)articular impression of two- 
thirds of the first volume. 'Fhe first impression T should say 


* ‘Travels in Nortli AnuTica,’ 2 vols., 1845. 
f Of the second eilition of the ‘Journal of Kcsoarches.' 
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would be with most (though I have literally seen not one 
soul since reading it) regret at there not being more of the 
non-scientific [parts]. I am not a good judge, for I have 
read nothing, i.e, non-scientific about North America, but the 
whole struck me as very new, fresh, and interesting. Your 
discussions bore to my mind the evident stamp of matured 
thought, and of conclusions drawn from facts observed by 
yourself, and not from the opinions of the people whom you 
met; and this I suspect is comparatively rare. 

Your slave discussion disturbed me much ; but as you 
would care no more for my opinion on this head than for the 
ashes of this letter, I will say nothing except that it gave me 
some slee less, most uncomfortable hours. Your account of 
the religious state of the States particularly interested me ; 1 
am surprised throughout at your very proper boldness against 
the Clergy. In your University chapter the Clergy, and not 
the St ite of Education, are most .severely and justly handled, 
and this I think is very bold, for I conceive you might crush 
a leaden-headed old Don, as a Don, with more safety, than 
touch the finger of that Corporate Animal, the Clergy. What 
a contrast in Education does ICngiand shew itself! Your 
apology (using the term, like the old religionists who meant 
anything but an apology) for lectures, struck me as very 
clever ; but all the arguments in the world on your side, are 
not equal to one course of Jamieson’s Let tures on the other 
side, which 1 formerly for my sins exj)erien('et]. Although 
I had read about the ‘Coalfields in North America,’ I never 
in the smallest degree really comprehended their area, their 
thickness and favourable position ; nothing hardly astounded 
me more in your l)ook. 

Some few parts struck me as rather heterogeneous, but I do 
not know" w"hether to an extent that at all signified. I missed 
however, a good deal, some general heading to the chapters, 
such as the two or three principal places visited. One has 
no right to expect an author to w^rite down to the zero of geo- 
graphical ignorance of the reader ; but I not knowing a single 
place, was occasionally rather plagued in tracing your course. 
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Sometimes in the beginning of a chapter, in one paragraph 
your course was traced through a half dozen places ; anyone, 
as ignorant as myself, if he could be found, would prefer such 
a disturbing paragraph left out. T cut your map loose, and I 
found that a great comfort ; I could not follow your engraved 
track. I think in a second edition, interspaces here and there 
of one line open, would be an improvement. By the way, I 
take credit to myself in giving my Journal a less scientific air 
in having printed all names of species and genera in Romans ; 
the printing looks, also, better. All the illustrations strike 
me as capital, and the map is an admirable volume in itself. 
If your ‘ Principles ’ had not met with such universal admi- 
ration, I should have feared there would have been too much 
geology in this for the general reader ; certainly all that the 
most clear and light style could do, has been done. To my- 
self the geology was an excellent, well-condensed, well-di- 
gested mv/w/of all that has been made out in North Amer- 
ica, and every geologist ought to be grateful to you. The 
summing up of the Niagara chapter appeared to me the 
grandest part; T was also deeply interested by your discussion 
on the origin of the Silurian formations. 1 have made scores 
of scores marking passages hereafter useful to me. 

All the coal theory appeared to me very good ; but it is 
no use going on enumerating in this manner. I wish there 
had been more Natural History : I liked a/i the scattered 
fragments. 1 have now given you an exact transcript of my 
thoughts, but they are hardly worth your reading. . . . 

C. Darwin to C. Lyell. 

Down, August 25tli [1845]. 

My dear Lyell, — This is literally the first day on which 
I have had any time to .spare; and 1 will amuse myself by 
beginning a letter to you. . . , 

I was delighted with your letter in which you touch on 
Slavery; I wish the same feelings had been apparent in your 
published discussion. But I will not write on this subject, I 
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should perhaps annoy you, and most certainly myself. I 
have exhaled myself with a j)aragraph or two in my Journal 
on the sin of Brazilian slavery; you pcrhaj)s will think that 
it is in answer to you ; but such is not the case. I have 
remarked on nothing which I did not hear on the coast of 
South America. My few sentences, however, are merely an 
explosion of feeling. How could you relate so j)lacidly that 
atrocious sentiment about separating children from their 
parents ; and in the next i)age s])eak of being distressed at 
the whites not having prospered; 1 assure you the contrast 
made me exclaim out. But T have broken my intention, and 
so no more on this odious deadly subject. 

There is a favourable, but not strong enough review on 
you, in the Gardeners' Chronicle. T am sorry to see that Bind- 
ley abides by the carbonic, acid gas theory, by the way, I 
was much pleased by Bindley picking out my extinction para- 
graphs and giving them umuirtailed. To my mind, putting 
the comparative rarity of existing species in the same cate- 
gory with extinction has removed a great weight ; though of 
course it does not cxj)lain anything, it shows that until we can 
explain comiiarative rarity, we ought not to feel any surprise 
at not explaining extinction. . . . 

I am mucli jdeased to hear of the call for a new edition of 
the ^ Principles ’ : what glorious good that work has done. I 
fear this time you will not be amongst the old rocks; how I 
shall rejoice to live to see you publish and discover another 
stage below the Silurian — it would be the grandest step pos- 
sible, 1 think. 1 am very glad to hear what progress Bunbury 
is making in fossil Botany; there is a fine hiatus for him to 
fill up in this country. I will certainly call on him this winter. 
. . . From what little I saw of him, J can quite believe every- 
thing which you say of his talents. . . . 

* In the passage referred to, Lyell docs not give his own views, but 
those of a planter. 
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C. Danvin to J. D. Hooker. 

Shrewsbury [1845 ?|. 

My dear Hooker, — I h;ivo just received your note, which 
has astonislicd me, and lias most truly grieved me. 1 never 
for one minute doubted of your success, for I most errone- 
ously imagined, that merit was sure to gain the day. I feel 
most sure that the day will come soon, when those who have 
voted against you, if they have any shame or conscience in 
them, will be ashamed at having allowed politics to blind their 
eyes to your qualifications, and those qualifications vouched 
for by Humboldt and brown ! Well, those testimonials must 
be a consolation to you. Proh pudor ! 1 am vexed and indig- 
nant by turns. I cannot even take comfort in thinking that 
I shall see more of you, and extract more knowledge from 
your well-arranged stock. I am jilcased to think, that after 
having read a few of your letters, I never once doubted the 
position you will ultimately hold amongst hairopean botanists. 
I can think about nothing else, othijrwise I should like [to] 
discuss ^ Cosmos ’ * with you. 1 trust you will pay me and 
my wife a visit this autumn at Down. I shall be at Down on 
the 24th, and till then moving about. 

My dear Hooker, allow me to call myself 

Your very true friend, 

C. Darwin, 


C. Darwin to C. LyelL 

October 8th [1845], Shrewsbury. 

... I have lately been taking a little tour to sec a farm I 
have purchased in Lincolnshire, f nnd then to York, where I 


* A translation of lluinbohU’s ‘ Kosmos.’ 

file sj^caks of his 1 .incobishire farm in a letter to licnslow (July 
4th) : — “ I have l)ought a farm in Lincolnshire, and when I go there this 
autumn, I mean tf) sec what I can do in providing any cottage on my small 
estate with gardens. It is a hopeless thing to look to, but I believe few 
things would do this country more good in future ages than the destruction 
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visited the Dean of Manchester,* the great maker oi Hybrids, 
who gave me much curious information. I also visited 
Waterton at Walton Hall, and was extremely amused with my 
visit there. He is an amusing strange fellow ; at our early 
dinner, our party consisted of two Catholic priests and two 
Mulattresses ! He is past sixty years old, and the day before 
ran down and caught a leveret in a turnip-field. It is a fine 
old house, and the lake swarms with water-fowl. 1 then saw 
Chatsworth, and was in transport with the great hothouse ; 
it is a perfect fragment of a tropical forest, and the sight 
made me think with delight of old recollections. My little 
ten-day tour made me feel wonderfully strong at the time, 
but the good effects did not last. My wife, I am sorry to 
say, does not get very strong, and the children are the hope 
of the family, for they are all happy, life, and spirits. I have 
been much interested with Sedgwick’s review ; f though I 
find it far from popular with our scientific readers. 1 think 
some few passages savour of the dogmatism of the pulpit, rather 
than of the philosophy of the Professor’s Chair ; and some of 

the wit strikes me as only worthy of in the * Quarterly.’ 

Nevertheless, it is a grand piece of argument against muta- 
bility of species, and I read it with fear and trembling, but 
was well pleased to find that I had not overlooked any of the 
arguments, though I had put them to myself as feebly as 


of primogeniture, so as to lessen the (Ufifcrence in land-wealtli, and make 
more small freeholders. How atrociously unjust are tlie stamp laws, which 
render it so expensive for the poor man to buy his quarter of an acre ; it 
makes one’s l)lood l)urn with indignation.’' 

* Hon. and Rev. \V. Herbert, 'riic visit is mentioned in a letter to 
Dr. Hooker: — “ I have been taking a little lour, j)artly on business, and 
visited the Dean of Manchester, and haci very much interesting talk witli 
him on hybrids, sterility, and variation, I've., «S:c. He is full of self-gained 
knowledge, but knows surprisingly little what others have done on tlic same 
subjects. He is very heterodox on ‘species’: not much better as most 
naturalists would esteem it, than poor Mr. Vestiges.” 

t Sedgwick’s review of the ‘Vestiges of Creation’ in the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review,^ July, 1845 . 
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milk and water. Have you read * Cosmos * yet ? The Eng- 
lish translation is wretched, and the semi-mctaphysico-politico 
descriptions in the first part are barely intelligible ; but I 
think the volcanic discussion well worth your attention, it has 
astonished me by its vigour and information. I grieve to find 
Humboldt an adorer of Von Bach, with his classification of 
volcanos, craters of elevation, ^c., ^:c., and carbonic acid gas 
atmosphere. He is indeed a wonderful man. 

I hope to get home in a fortnight and stick to my weary- 
ful South America till 1 finish it. 1 shall be very anxious to 
hear how you get on from the Horners, but you must not 
think of wasting your time by writing to me. We shall miss, 
indeed, your visits to Down, and I shall feel a lost man 
in London without my morning house of call at Hart 
Street. . . . 

Believe me, my dear Lyell, ever yours, 

C. Darwin. 


C. Dar7inn to J. D. Hooker, 

Down, I'arnboroui^li, Kent. 

'riuusday, St‘])tembcr, 1846. 

My dear Hooker, — I hoj)e this letter will catch you at 
Clifton, but I have been ])revented writing by being unwell, 
and having had the Horners here as visitors, which, with my 
abominable press-work, has fully occupied my time. It is, 
in leed, a long time since we wrote to each other; though, J 
beg to tell you, that I wrote last, but what about 1 cannot 
remember, except, I know, it was after reading your last 
numbers,* and 1 sent you a uniquely laudatory e])istle, con- 
sidering it was from a man who hardly knows a Daisy fron. 
a Dandelion to a professed Botanist. . . . 

1 cannot remember what jjapers have given me the im- 
pression, but I have that, which you state to be the case,, 
firmly fixed on my mind, namely, the little ( hemical impor- 
tance of the soil to its vegetation. What a strong fact it iw, 


* Sir J. D. Hooker’s Anlarclic Botany, 
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as R. Brown once remarked to me, of certain plants being 
calcareous ones here, which are not so under a more favour- 
able climate on the Continent, or the reverse, for I forget 
which ; but you, no doubt, will know to what 1 refer. By- 
thc-way, there are some such cases in Herbert’s paper in the 
‘ Horticultural Journal.’ * Have you read it : it struck me as 
extremely original, and bears directly on your present re- 
searches.. f To a no ti' botanist the chalk has the most peculiar 
aspect of any flora in England ; why will you not come here 
to make your observations.^ We go to Southampton, if my 
courage and stomach do not fail, for the Brit. Assoc. (Do 
you not consider it your duty to be there .^) And why cannot 
you come here afterward and work? .... 

The Monograph of the Cirripedia, 

October 1846 to October 1854. 

[Writing to Sir J. D. Hooker in 1845, my father says : I 
hope this next summer to finish my South American Oeology, 
then to get out a little Zoology, and hurrah for my stiecies 
work. . This passage serves to show that he had at this 
time no intention of making an exhaustive study of the Cir- 
ri pedes. Indeed it would seem that his original intention 
was, as T learn from Sir J. 1 ). Hooker, merely to work out one 
special problem. This is (jiiite in keeping with the following 
passage in the Autobiography: ^‘When on th(' coast of Chile, 
I found a most curious form, which burrowed into the shells 
of (^oncholepas, and \vhich differed so much from all other 
Cirripedes that I had to form a new sub-order for its sole 
reception. . , . fo understand the structure of my new Cir- 
ripede I had to examine and dissect many of the common 
forms; and this gradually led me on to take up the whole 
grouj).’* In later years he seems to have felt some doubt as 
to the value of these eight years of work, — for instance when 

Journal of the Horticultural Society,’ 1846. 
f Sir ). I). Hooker was at this time attending to polymorphism, varia- 
bility, &c. 
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he wrote in his Autobiography — “ My work was of consider- 
able use to me, when 1 had to discuss in the ‘ Origin of Spe- 
cies/ the principles of a natural classification. Nevertheless 
1 doubt whether the work was worth the consumption of so 
much time.” Yet 1 learn from Sir J. D. Hooker tliat he c'er- 
tainly recognised at the time its value to himself as system- 
atic training. Sir Joseph writes to me : ‘‘Your father recog- 
nised three stages in his career as a biologist : the mere 
c:ollector at Cambridge ; the collector and observer in the 
Beagle^ and for some years afterwards; and the trained natu- 
ralist after, and only after the Cirripede work. That he was 
a thinker all along is true enough, and there is a vast deal 
in his writings previous to the Cirripedes lliai a trained natu- 
ralist could but emulate. . . . He often alluded to it as a 
valued discipline, and added that even the ‘hateful’ work of 
digging out synonyms, and of descriliing, not only improved 
his methods but opened his eyes to the difhmiUies and mer- 
its of the works of the dullest of cataloguers. One result 
was that he would never allow a depreciatory remark to pass 
unchallenged on the poorest class of scientific workers, |)ro- 
vided that their work was honest, and good of its kind. I 
have always regarded it as one of the finest traits of his 
character, — this generous a])prcciation of the hod-men of 
science, and of their labours . . . and it was monographing 
the Barnacles that brought it about.” 

Professor Huxley allows me to (piote his Oj>inion as to the 
value of the eight years given to the ( 'irri])edes ; — 

“ In my ojunion your sagacious father never did a wiser 
thing than when he devoted himself to the years of iiatient 
toil which the Cirripede-book cost him. 

“ Take the rest of us, he had no proper training in biologi- 
cal science, and it has always struck me as a remarkable in- 
stani'.e of his scientific insight, that he saw the necessity of 
giving himself such training, and of his courage, that he did 
not shirk the labour of obtaining it. 

“'rile great danger which besets all men of large specula- 
tive faculty, is the temptation to deal with the accepted state- 
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ments of facts in natural science, as if they were not only 
correct, but exhaustive; as if they might be dealt with de- 
ductively, in the same way as propositions in Euclid may be 
dealt with. In reality, every such statement, however true it 
may be, is true only relatively to the means of observation 
and the point of view of those who have enunciated it. So 
far it may be depended upon. But whether it will bear every 
speculative conclusion that may be logically deduced from it, 
is quite another question. 

Your father was building a vast superstructure upon the 
foundations furnished by the recognised facts of geological 
and biological science. In Physical Geography, in Geology 
proper, in Geographical Distribution, and in Palaeontology, 
he had acquired an extensive practical training during the 
voyage of the Beagle, He knew of his own knowledge the 
way in which the raw materials of these branches of science 
are acquired, and was therefore a most competent judge of 
the speculative strain they would bear. That which he 
needed, after his return to England, was a corresj)onding 
acquaintance with Anatomy and Development, and their rela- 
tion to Taxonomy— and he accpiired this by his Cirripede 
work. 

“Thus, in my apprehension, the value of the Cirripede 
monograph lies not merely in the fact that it is a very admi- 
rable ])iece of work, and constituted a great addition to posi- 
tive knowledge, but still more in the circumstance that it was 
a piece of critical self-discipline, the effect of which mani- 
fested itself in everything your father wrote afterwards, and 
saved him from endless errors of detail. 

“ So far fnmi such work ])eing a loss of time, I believe 
it would have been well worth his while, had it been practi- 
cable, to have su]q^lcmented it by a si)ccial study of em- 
bryology and physiology. His hands Avould have been greatly 
strengthened thereby when he came to write out sundry 
chapters of the ‘ Origin of Species.' But of course in those 
days it was almost impossible for him to find facilities for such 
work." 
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No one can look at the two volumes on the recent Cirri- 
pedes, of 399 and 684 pages respectively (not to speak of the 
volumes on the fossil species), without being struck by the 
immense amount of detailed work which they contain. The 
forty plates, some of them with thirty figures, and the four- 
teen pages of index in the two volumes together, give some 
rough idea of the labour siient on the work.* 'bhe state of 
knowledge, as regards the Cirripedes, was most unsatisfactory 
at the time that my father began to work at them. As an 
illustration of this fact, it may be mentioned that he had 
even to re-organise the nomenclature of the group, or, as he 
expressed it, he unwillingly found it indispensable to give 
names to several valves, and to some few of the softer parts 
of Cirripedes.”! It is interesting to learn from his diary the 
amount of time which he gave to different genera. Thus 
the genus Chthamalus, the description of which occujiies 
twenty-two pages, occupied him for thirty-six days ; Coro- 
nula' took nineteen days, and is described in twenty-seven 
pages. Writing to Fitz-Roy, he speaks of being ‘‘for the 
last half-month daily hard at work in dissecting a little ani- 
mal about the size of a jiin's head, from the Cdionos archi- 
pelago, and I ('ould spend another month, and daily see more 
beautiful structure.” 

Though he became excessively weary of the work before 
the end of the eight years, he had much keen enjoyment in 
the course of it. Thus he wrote to Sir J. D. Hooker (1847 ?) • 
— “ As you say, there is an extraordinary pleasure in pure 
observation ; not but what 1 susiiect the i)leasure in this case 
is rather derived from comparisons forming in one’s mind 
with allied structures. After having been so long employed 
in writing my old geological observations, it is delightful to 
use one’s eyes and fingers again.” It was, in hict, a return to 


* The reader unacquainted with Zoology will find some account of the 
more interesting results in Mr. Romanes’ article on “Charles Darwin” 
(‘Nature’ Series, 18S2). 
f Vol. i. p. 3. 
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the work which occupied so much of his time when at sea 
during his voyage. His zoological notes of that period give 
an impression of vigorous work, hampered by ignorance and 
want of appliances ; and his untiring industry in the dissec- 
tion of marine animals, especially of Crustacea, must have 
been of value to him as training for his Cirripede work. 
Most of his work was done with the simple dissecting micro- 
scope — but it was tlie need which he found for higher powers 
that induced him, in 1846, to buy a compound microscope. 
He wrote to Hooker: — When 1 was drawing with L., I 
was so delighted with the appearance of the objects, especially 
with their perspective, as .seen through the weak powers of a 
good compound microscope, that I am going to order one ; 
indeed, I often have structures in which the -3*0 power 

enough.” 

During part of the time covered by the present chapter, 
my father suffered pcrha})s more from ill-health than at any 
other time of his life. He felt severely the dej)ressing influ- 
ence of these long years of illness ; thus as early as 1840 he 
wrote to Fox ; I am grown a dull, old, spiritless dog to what 
I used to be. One gets stupider as one grows older T think.” 
It is not wonderful that he should so have written, it is rather 
to be wondered at that his spirit withstood so great iind 
constant a strain. He wrote to Sir J. D. Hooker in 1845 : 
‘‘You are very kind in your en(]uiries about my health; I 
have nothing to say about it, being always much the same, 
some days better and some worse. I believe 1 have not 
had one whole day, or rather night, without my stomach 
having been greatly disordered, during the last three years, 
and most days great ])rostration of strength : thank you for 
your kindness; many of my friend.s, I believe, think me a 
hypochondriac.” 

Again, in 1849, notes in his diary: — “ January ist to 
March loth. — Health very bad, with much sickness and fail- 
ure of power. Worked on all well days.” This was written 
just before his first visit to l^r. (iully’s Water-Cure Establish- 
ment at Malvern. In April of the same year he wrote : — “I 
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believe I am going on very well, but I am rather weary of my 
present inactive life, and the water-cure has the most extra- 
ordinary effect in producing indolence and stagnation of 
mind : till experiencing it, I could not have believed it possi- 
ble. I now increase in weight, have escaped sickness for 
thirty days.” He returned in June, after sixteen weeks’ ab- 
sence, much improved in health, and, as already described (p. 
108), continued the water-cure at home for some time.] 

C. Darwin to J. D. J looker. 

Down [October, 1846]. 

My dear Hooker, — I have not heard from Sulivan * 
lately ; when he last wrote he named from 8th to loth as the 
most likely time. Immediately that I hear, 1 will fly you a 
line, for the chance of your being able to come. I forget 
whether you know him, but I suppose so ; he is a real good 
fellow. Anyhow, if you do not come then, I am very glad 
that you proiiose coming soon after. . . . 

I am going to begin some papers on the lower marine 
animals, which will last me some months, perhaps a year, and 
then I shall begin looking over my ten-year-long accumu- 
lation of notes on sj^ecies and varieties, which, with writ- 
ing, I dare say will take me five years, and then, when pub- 
lished, 1 dare say 1 shall stand infinitely low in the ojiinion 
ot all sound Naturalists — so this is my prospect for the fu- 
ture. 

Are you a good hand at inventing names. 1 have a quite 
new and curious genus of Barnacle, which I want to name, 
and how to invent a name completely puzzles me. 

By the way, 1 have told you nothing about Southampton. 
We enjoyed (wife and myself) our week beyond measure : 
the papers were all dull, but I met so many friends and 
made so many new ac(piaintan('es (esi)e('iaily some of the 
Irish Naturalists), and took so many pleasant excursions. I 

* Admiral Sir B. J. Sulivan, formerly an officer of the Beagle, 
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wish you had been there. On Sunday we had so pleasant an 
excursion to Winchester with Falconer,* Colonel Sabine, f and 
Dr. Robinson,^ and others. T never enjoyed a day more in 
my life. I missed having a look at H. Watson."^ I suppose 
you heard that he met Forbes and told him he had a severe 
article in the Press. I understood that Forbes explained to 
him that he had no cause to complain, but as the article was 
printed, he would not withdraw it, but offered it to Forbes 
for him to append notes to it, which Forbes naturally de- 
clined. . . . 


C. Darwin to J. D. Hooker. 

Down, April 7th [1847?]. 

My dkar Hooker, — 1 should have written before now, 
had I not been almost <'onlinualIy unwell, and at present I am 
suffering from four boils and swellings, one of which hardly 
allows me the use of my right arm, and has sU)i)j>ed all my 
work, and damped all my spirits. I was much disa])pointed 
at missing my trip to Kew, and the more so, as I had forgotten 
you would be away all this month ; l)ut I had no choice, and 
was in bed nearly all Friday and Saturday. 1 congratulate 

^ Ilugli I'alconcr, horn 1809, died 1865. Cliiefly known ns apakcontol- 
ogist, although ein[)loycd ns n botanist during his whole career in India, 
where he was alsn a medieal ofheer in II, K. I. C.. Service ; he was super- 
intendent of the Company’s garden, first at Saharnnpore, and then at Cal- 
cutta. He was one of the liist botanical explorers of Kashmir. Falconer’s 
discoveries of Miocene mammalian remains in the Sewalik Hills, were, at 
the time, perhaps the greatest “finds” which had been made. His book 
on the subject, ‘ Fauna Anti(|ua Sivalensis,’ remained unlinished at the 
time of his death. 

f The late Sir Fdward Sabine, formerly I’rcsident of the Royal Society, 
and author of a long series of memoirs on Terrestrial Magnetism. 

:j: The late Dr. Thoma.s Romney Robinson, of the Armagh Observa- 
tory. 

^ The late Hewett Cottrell Watson, author of the ‘ Cyheic Britannica,’ 
one of a most valuable scries of works on the topography and geographical 
distribution of the plants of the British Islands. 
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you over your improved prospects about India,* but at the 
same time must sincerely groan over it. I shall feel quite lost 
without you to discuss many points with, and to point out 
(ill-luck to you) difficulties and objections to my species hy- 
potheses. It will l)e a horrid shame if money stops your expe- 
dition ; but Government will surely help you to some extent. 
. . . Your present trip, with your new views, amongst the 
coal-plants, will be very interesting. If you have spare time, 
ifu/ not lifit/wiit, I should enjoy having some news of your 
progress. Your present trip will work well in, if you go to 
any of the coal districts in India. Would this not be a good 
object to parade before Government; the utilitarian souls 
would comprehend this. By the way, 1 will get some work 
out of you, about the domestic races of animals in India. . . . 

C. Darwin to L, Joiyns {Blomejiiid). 

Down [1847]. 

Dkar Jknyns, — I am very much obliged for the capital 
little Almanack ; f it so happened that I was wishing for one 
to keep in my jiortfolio. I had never seen this kind before, 
and shall ('crtainly get one for the future. T think it is very 
amusing to have a list before one’s eyes of the order of ap- 


* Sir J. Hooker left England on November li, 1847, for liis Hima- 
layan and Tibetan journey. The expedition was .supported by a .small 
grant from the 'freasury, and thus assumed the eharacter of a Government 
mission. 

•f “ Thi.s letter relates to a small Almanack first published in 1843, 
under the name of ‘ d’he Naturalists’ Poeket Almanack,’ by ^^r. Van 
Voor.'.t, and which I edited for him. It was intended especially for those 
who interest themselves in the periodic phenomena of animals and plants, 
of which a select list was given under each month of the year. 

“ The Pocket Almanack contained, moreover, miscellaneous informa- 
tion relating to Zoology and Botany ; to Natural Histc'ry and other scien- 
tific societies ; to public Museums .and Gardens, in addition to the ordi- 
nary celestial phenomena found in most other Almanacks. It continued 
to be issued till 1847, Jtftor which year the publication was abandoned.” — 
From a letter from Rev, L. Blomeficld to F. Darwin. 
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pearance of the plants and animals around one ; it gives a 
fresh interest to each fine day. There is one point I should 
like to see a little improved, viz., the correction for the clock 
at shorter intervals. Most people, I suspect, who like myself 
have dials, will wish to be more precise than with a margin 
of three minutes. 1 always buy a shilling almanack for this 
sole end. l^y the way, yoiirs^ /. e.^ Van Voorst’s Almanack, is 
very dear ; it ought, at least, to be advertised post-free for 
the shilling. Do you not think a table (not rules) of conver- 
sion of French into English measures, and perhaps weights, 
would be exceedingly useful ; also centigrade into Fahren- 
heit, — magnifying powers according to focal tlistances in 
fact you might make it the most useful publication of the age. 
I know what I should like best of all, namely, current meteo- 
rological remarks for each month, with statement of average 
course of winds and prediction of weather, in accordance 
with movements of l)arometer. People, 1 think, are always 
amused at know’ing the extremes and means of temperature 
for corresponding times in other years. 

I hope you will go on with it another year. With many 
thanks, my dear jenyns. 

Yours very truly, 

Charles Darwin. 

C. Damn)! to J. D. Ifookcr. 

Down, Sunday [April i8th, 1847]. 

My dear Hooker, — I return with many tlianks Watson’s 
letter, which I have had copied. It is a cai)ital one, and I am 
extremely obliged to you for obtaining me such valuable 
information. Surely he is rather in a hurry when he says 
intermediate varieties must almost l)e necessarily rare, other- 
wise they would be taken as the types of the species ; for he 
overlooks numerical frequency as an element. Surely if A, 
B, C were three varieties, and if A were a good deal the com- 
monest (therefore, also, first known), it would be taken as the 
type, without regarding whether B was quite intermediate or 
not, or whether it was rare or not. What capital essays W. 
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would write ; but I suppose he has written a good deal in 
the ‘ Phytologist.’ You ought to encourage him to publish 
on variation ; it is a shame that such facts as those in his let- 
ter should remain uni)ublished. 1 must get you to introduce 
me to him ; would he be a good and social)le man for Drop- 
more ? * though if becomes, Forl)es must not (and 1 think 
you talked of inviting Forbes), or we shall have a glorious bat- 
tle. 1 should like to see sometime the war correspondence. 
Have you the ‘ Phytologist,’ and could you sometime spare it? 
I would go through it quickly. ... I have read your last five 
numbers,! and as usual have l)een much interested in several 
points, esj)ecially with your discussions on the beech and 
potato. I see you have introduced several sentences against 
us Transmutationists. I have also been looking through the 
latter volumes of the ‘ Annals of Natural History,’ and have 

read two such soulless, pom])Ous papers of , (^uite worthy 

of the author .... 'Phe contrast of the papers in the Anuah 
with those in the Annales is rather humiliating ; so many 
pa])ers in the former, with short descriptions of species, with- 
out one word on their affinities, internal structure, range or 

habits. I am now reading , and 1 have j)icked out some 

things whi('h have interested me; but he strikes me as rather 
dullish, and with all his Materia Medica smells of the doctor’s 
shop. 1 shall ever hate the name of the ATateria Medica, 
since hearing Duncan’s lectures at eight o’c lock on a winter’s 
morning — a whole, cold, breakfastless hour on the properties 
of rhubarb ! 

1 hope your journey will be very prosperous. Believe me, 
my dear Hooker, 

Iwer yours, 

C. Darwin. 

P.S. — I think I have only made one new acquaintance 
of late, that is, R. Chambers ; and I have just received a 

* A mucli cMijoycd expedition made from Oxford — whe'ii the ffi'itish 
Association met there in 1S47. 

t Of the Botany of Hooker’s ‘ Antarctic Voyage.’ 
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presentation copy of the sixth edition of the ‘ Vestiges.’ Some- 
how I now feel perfectly convinced he is the author. He is 
in France, and has written to me thence. 

C. Darivin to J, Z>. Hooker. 

Down [1847 ?]. 

... 1 am delighted to hear that Brongniart thought 
Sigillaria aquatic, and that Binney considers coal a sort of 
submarine j)eat. 1 would bet 5 to r that in twenty years^this 
will be generally admitted ; * and 1 do not care for whatever 
the botanical difficulties or impossibilities may be. If I could 
but persuade myself that Sigillaria and Co. had a good range 
of depth, i. e.y could live from 5 to too fathoms under water, 
all difficulties of nearly all kinds would be removed (for the 
simple fact of muddy ordinary shallow sea implies proximity 
of land). [N.B . — 1 am chuckling to think how you are 
sneering all this lime. | It is not much of a difficulty, there not 
being shells with the coal, considering how unfavourable deep 
mud is for most Mollusca, and that shells would probably 
decay from the humic acid, as seems to take j)lacc in peat 
and in the black moulds (as Lyell tells me) of the Mississippi, 
So coal question .settled — Q. K. D. Sneer away ! 

Many thanks for your welcome note from Cambridge, and 
I am glad you like my alma mater., which I despise heartily 
as a place of education, but love from many most pleasant 
recollections. . . . 

Thanks for your offer of the ‘ Phytologist ; ’ I shall be 
very much obliged for it, for 1 do not su[)pose T should be 
able to borrow it from any other quarter. I will not be set 
up too much by your j)raise, but I do not believe I ever lost 
a book or forgot to return it during a long lapse of time. 
Your ‘ Webb ’ is well wraj)ped up, and with your name in 
large letters outside. 

My new microscope is come home (a ^‘splendid play- 


* An unfulfill^ prophecy. 
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thing/’ as old R. Brown called it), and I am delighted with 
it ; it really is a splendid plaything. I have been in London 
for three days, and saw many of our friends. I was ex- 
tremely sorry to hear a not very good account of Sir William. 
Farewell, my dear Hooker, and be a good boy, and make 
Sigillaria a submarine sea-weed. 

Ever yours, 

C. Darwin. 


C. Darivin to J. D, Hooker. 

Down [May 6th, 1847]. 

My dear Hooker, — You have made a savage onslaught, 
and I must try to defend myself. Rut, first, let me say that 
I never write to you except for my own good jilcasure ; now 
I fear that you answer me when busy and without inclination 
(and I am sure I should have none if I was as busy as you). 
Pray do not do so, and if I thought my writing entailed an 
answer from you nolens volens^ it would destroy all my jilcas- 
ure in writing. Firstly, I did not consider my letter as 
reasofiing^ or even as speculation^ but simply as mental rioting; 
and as I was sending Binney’s paper, 1 poured out to you the 
result of reading it. Secondly, you are right, indeed, in 
thinking me mad, if you suppose that I would class any ferns 
as marine jilants ; but surely there is a wide distinction be- 
tween the plants found upright in the coal-beds and those 
not upright, and which might have been drifted. Is it not 
possible that the same circumstances which have preserved 
the vegetation /// .^////, should have preserved drifted plants? 
I know Calamitcs is found upright ; but I fancied its affini- 
ties were very obscure, like Sigillaria. As for Lepidoden- 
dron, 1 forgot its existence, as happens when one goes riot, 
and now know neither whjxt it is, or whether upright. If 
these plants, /. e. Calamitcs and Lepidodendron, have very 
clear 7'elations to terrestrial vegetables, like the ferns have, 
and are found upright in sitUy of course I must give up the 
ghost. But surely Sigillaria is the main iqiright plant, and 
on its obscure affinities I have heard you enlarge. 
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Thirdly, it never entered my head to undervalue botanical 
relatively to zoological evidence ; except in so far as I thought 
it was admitted that the vegetative structure seldom yielded 
any evidence of affinity nearer than that of families, and not 
always so much. And is it not in plants, as certainly it is in 
animals, dangerous to judge of habits without very near 
affinity. Could a botanist tell from structure alone that the 
Mangrove family, almost or quite alone in Dicotyledons, 
could live in the sea, and the Zostera family almost alone 
among the Monocotyledons.? Is it a safe argument, that be- 
cause algne are almost the only, or the only submerged sea- 
plants, that formerly other groups had not members with 
such habits.? With animals such an argument would not be 
conclusive, as I could illustrate by many examples ; but I am 
forgetting myself ; I want only to some degree to defend my- 
self, and not burn my fingers by attacking you. The founda- 
tion of my letter, and what is my deliberate opinion, though I 
dare say you will think it absurd, is that I would rather trust, 
ccBteris paribits^ pure geological evidence than either zoological 
or botanical evidence. T do not say that 1 would sooner trust 
poor geologic al evidence than i:;ood organic. I think the basis 
of j)urc geological reasoning is simpler (consisting chiefly of 
the fiction of water on the crust of the earth, and its up and 
down movements) than a basis drawn from the difficult sub- 
ject of affinities and of structure in relation to habits. T can 
hardly analyze the facts on which I have come to this con- 
clusion ; but 1 can illustrate it. Pallas’s account would lead 
any one to sujjpose that the Siberian strata, with the frozen 
carcasses, had been quickly deposited, and hence that the 
embedded animals had lived in the neighbourhood ; but our 
zoological knowledge of thirty years ago led every one falsely 
to reject this conclusion. 

Tell me that an upright fern in situ occurs with Sigillaria 
and Stigmaria, or that the affinities of Lalamites and I.epido- 
dendron (siqjposing that they are found in situ with Sigillaria) 
are so dear, that they could not have been marine, like, but 
in a greater degree, than the mangrove and sea- wrack, and I 
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will humbly apologise to you and all Botanists for having let 
my mind run riot on a subject on which assuredly I know 
nothing. But till I hear this, I shall keep privately to my 
own opinion with the same pertinacity and, as you will think, 
with the same philosophical spirit with which Koenig main- 
tains that Cheirotherium-footsteps are fuci. 

Whether tliis letter will sink me^still lower in your opinion, 
or put me a little right, I know not, but hope the latter. Any- 
how, I have revenged myself with boring you with a very long 
epistle. Farewell, and be forgiving. Ever yours, 

C. Darwin. 

P.S. — When will you return to Kew ? I have forgotten 
one main object of my letter, to thank you mi4ch for your 
offer of the ‘ Hort. Journal,’ but I have ordered the two 
numbers. 

[The two following extracts [ 1847 ] fhe continuation 
and conclusion of the coal battle. 

“ By the way, as submarine ( oal made you so wrath, I 
thought I would experimentise on Falconer and Hunbury* 
together, and it made [them] even more savage ; ‘such infer- 
nal nonsense ought to be thrashed out of me.’ Bimbury was 
more polite and contemptuous. So 1 now know how to stir 
up and show off any Botanist. 1 wonder whether Zoologists 
and (Geologists have got their tender ])oints ; 1 wish 1 could 
find out.” 

“ I cannot resist thanking you for your most kind note. 
Pray do not think that I was annoyed by your letter : T per- 
ceived that you had been thinking with animation, and ac- 
cordingly expressed yourself strongly, and so I understood it. 
Forfend me from a man who weighs every ex])ression with 
Scotch prudence. I heartily wish you all siucess in your 
noble problem, and I shall be very curious to have some talk 
with you and hear your ultimatum.”] 


* I'hc late Sir C. nunbiiry, well known as a pakeobotanist. 
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C. Darwin to /. D, Hooker!^ 

Down [October, 1847]. 

I congratulate you heartily on your arrangements being 
completed, with some prospect for the future. It will be a 
noble voyage and journey, but I wish it was over, 1 shall miss 
you selfishly and all ways to a dreadful extent ... I am in 
great perplexity how we are to meet ... 1 can well under- 
stand how dreadfully busy you must be. If you camiot come 
here, you must let me come to you for a night ; for 1 must 
have one more chat and one more quarrel with you over the 
coal. 

By the way, I endeavoured to stir 11 ]) Lyell (who has been 
staying here some days with me) to theorise on the coal : his 
oolitic upright Equisetums arc dreadful for my submarine 
flora. I should die much easier if some one would solve me 
the coal question, I sometimes think it could not have been 
formed at all. Old Sir Anthony Carlisle once said to me 
gravely, that he supposed Megatherium and such cattle were 
just sent down from heaven to see whether the earth would 
support them ; and I supi)Ose the coal was rained down to 
puzzle mortals. You must work the coal well in India. 

Ever yours, 

C. Darwin. 


C. Daritnn to J, D. Hooker. 

[NovLMiiber 6th, 1847.] 

My dkar Hookkr, — I have just received your note with 
sincere grief : there is no help for it. I shall always look at 
your intention of coming here, under such circumstances, as 
the greatest proof of friendship I ever received from mortal 
man. My conscience would have upbraided me in not hav- 
ing come to you on Thursday, but, as it turned out, I could 
not, for I was quite unable to leave Shrewsbury before that 


* Parts of letters. 
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day, and I reached home only last night, much knocked up. 
Without I hear to-morrow (which is hardly possible), and if 
I am feeling pretty well, I will drive over to Kew on Monday 
morning, just to say farewell. I will stay only an hour. . . . 

C. Darwin to J. D. Hooker. 

[November, 1847.] 

My dear Hooker, — 1 am very unwell, and incapable of 
doing anything. I do ho])c I have not inconvenienced you. 
I was so unwell all yesterday, that 1 was rejoicing you were 
not here; for it would have been a bitter mortification to me 
to have had you here and not enjoyed your last day. I 
shall not now see you. Farewell, and Hod bless you. 

Your affectionate friend, 

C. Darwin. 

I will write to you in India. 

[In 1847 appeared a paper by Mr. D. Milne,* in which 
my father’s Hlen Roy work is criti(dsed, and which is referred 
to in the following characteristic extract from a letter to Sir 
J. Hooker :J I have been bad enough for these few last days, 
having had to think and write too much about Glen Roy. . . . 
Mr. Milne having attacked my theory, which made me horri- 
bly sick.” 1 have not been able to find any published reply 
to Mr. Milne, so that I imagine the writing” mentioned was 
confined to letters. Mr. Milne’s paper was not destructive 
to the Glen Roy jiaper, and this my father recognises in the 
following extract from a letter to Fyell (Marc'h, 1847). 'Lhc 
reference to Chambers is ex])lained by the fact that he ac- 
comiianied Mr. Milne in his visit to Glen Roy. I got R. 
Chambers to give me a sket('h of Milne’s Glen Roy views, 
and I have re-read my jiapcr, and am, now that I have heard 
what is to be said, not even staggered. It is j)rovoking and 
humiliating to find that Chambers not only had not read 

* Now Mr. Milne Home. The essay was published in Transactions 
of the Edinl)ingh Royal Society, vol. xvi. 

22 
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with any care my paper on this subject, or even looked at the 
coloured map, so that the new shelf described by me had not 
been searched for, and my arguments and facts of detail not 
in the least attended to. 1 entirely gave up the ghost, and 
was quite chicken-hearted at the Geological Society, till you 
reassured and reminded me of the main facts in the whole 
case/’ 

The two following letters to I^ryell, though of later date 
(June, 1848), bear on the same subject : — 

I was at the evening meeting [of the Geological Society], 
but did not get within hail of you. What a fool (though I 

must say a very amusing one) did make of himself. 

Your speech was refreshing after it, and was well characterized 
by Fox (my cousin) in three words — ‘ What a contrast ! ’ That 
struck me as a capital speculation about the Wealden Conti- 
nent going down. I did not hear what you settled at the 
Council; I was quite wearied out and bewildered. I find Smith, 
of Jordan Hill, has a much worse opinion of R. C'hambers’s 
book than even 1 have. Chambers has piejued me a little;* 
he says I ‘ propound ’ and ‘ profess my belief ’ that Glen Roy 
is marine, and that the idea was accepted because the ‘mo- 
bility of the land was the ascendant idea of the day.’ He 
adds some very faint upper lines in Glen Spean (seen, by the 
way, by Agassiz), and has shown that Milne and Kemp are 
right in there being horizontal aqueous markings [jiot at co- 
incident levels with those of Glen Roy) in other parts of 
Scotland at great heights, and he adds several other cases. 
This is the whole of his addition to the data. He not only 
takes my line of argument from the buttresses and terraces 
below the lower shelf and some other arguments (without 
acknowledgment), but he sneers at all his predecessors not 
having perceived the importance of the short portions of lines 
intermediate between the chief ones in Glen Roy; whereas 

* ‘Ancient Sea Margins, 1848.’ Tlic words quoted by niy father should 
be “ the mobility of the land was an ^Cendant idea.” 
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I commence the description of them with saying, that ‘ per- 
ceiving their importance, 1 examined them with scrupulous 
care,* and exi)atiate at considerable length on them. I have 
indirectly told him I do not think he has (piitc claims to 
consider that he alone (which he i)rctty directly asserts) has 
solved the problem of Glen Roy. With respect to the ter- 
f&ces at lower levels coincident in height all round Scotland 
and England, 1 am inclined to believe he shows some little 
j)robability of there being some leading ones coincident, but 
much more exact evidence is required. Would you believe 
it credible ? he advances as a probable solution to account 
for the rise of Great llritain that in some great ocean one- 
twentieth of tlic bottom of the whole aqueous surface of the 
globe has sunk in (he does not say where he puts it) for a 
thickness of half a mile, and this he has calculated would 
make an apparent rise of 130 feet.” 

C. Darwin to C. Lyell. 

Down [June, 1848]. 

My dear Lykt.l, — Out of justice to Chambers 1 must 
trouble you with one line to say, as far as 1 am personally 
concerned in Glen Roy, he has made the amende honorable, 
and pleads guilty through inadvertency of taking my two 
lines of arguments and facts without acknowledgment. He 
concluded by saying he “ came to the same point by an in- 
dependent course of inquiry, which in a small degree excuses 
this inadvertency.” His letter altogetlter shows a very good 
disposition, and says he is ^‘miich gratified with the mcasiircii 
approbation which you bestow, i^c.” 1 am heartily glad 1 

was able to say in truth that 1 thought he had done good 
service in calling more attention to .the subject of the ter- 
races. He protests it is unfair to call the sinking of the sea 
his theory, for that he with care always speaks of merecliange 
of level, and this is quite true : but the one section in which 
he shows how he conceives the sea might sink is so aston- 
ishing, that I believe it will with others, as with me, more than 
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counterbalance his previous caution. I hope that you may 
think better of the book than 1 do. 

Yours most truly, 

C. Darwin. 


C. Darwin to J, D, Hooker. 

October 6th, 1848. 

... I have lately been trying to get up an agitation (but 
I shall not succeed, and indeed doubt whether 1 have time 
and strength to go on with it), against the practice of Natu- 
ralists appending for perpetuity the name of the first describer 
to species. I look at this as a direct premium to hasty work, 
to mm/ni^ instead of i/esrri/nni^. A species ought to have a 
name so well known that the addition of the author’s name 
would be superfluous, and a [piece] of empty vanity.* At 
present, it would not do to give mere specific names ; but I 
think Zoologists might open the road to the omission, by 
referring to good systematic writers instead of to first de- 
scribers. botany, I fancy, has not suffered so much as 
Zoology from mere naming ; the characters, fortunately, arc 

* His contempt for tlie self-regardinir spirit in a naturalist is illustrated 
l)y an anecdote, for which I am indebted to Rev. I... lllometield. After 
speaking of my father’s love of ICntoinology at Cambridge, Mr. IJlomefield 
continues : — “ He occasionally came over from Cambridge to my Vicarage 
at Swaffham Rulbeck, and vve went out together to collect insects in the 
woods at Bolti diam Hall, close at hand, or made longer excursions in the 
Fens. On one occasion he captured in a large bag net, with which he used 
vigorously to sweep the weed', and long grass, a rare coleopterous insect, 
one of the f.eptundu\ which I myself had never taken in Cambridgeshire. 
He was pleased with his capture, and of course carried it home in triumph. 
Some years afterwards, the voyage of the Beagle having been made in the 
interim, talking over old times with him, I reverted to this circumstance, 
and asked if he remembered it. ‘Oh yes,’ (he said,) ‘ T remember it well ; 
and I was selfish enough to keej) the specimen, when you were collecting 
materials for a Fauna of Cambridgeshire, ami for a local museum in the 
Philosophical Society.' He followed this up with some remarks on the pet- 
tiness of collectors, who aimed at nothing beyond filling their cabinets 
with rare things.” v 
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more obscure. Have you ever thought on this point ? Why 
sliould Naturalists append their own names to new species, 
when Mineralogists and Chemists do not do so to new sub- 
stances ? When you write to Falconer ])ray remember me 
affectionately to him. I grieve most sincerely to hear that 
he has been ill. My dear Hooker, Cod ])less you, and fare 
you well. Vour sincere friend, 

C. Darwin. 


C. Dar^mn to Hugh Strickland.^ 

Down, Jan. 29th 11849]. 

.... What a labour you have undertaken ; I do honour 
your devoted zeal in the good cause of Natural Science. Do 
you hap])en to have a spare copy of the Nomenclature rules 
published in the ^ British Association Transactions ? ' if you 

* Hugh Edwin Strickland, M. A., E. R. S., was born 2nd of March, 
1811, and educated at Rugby, under Arnold, and at Oriel College, Oxford. 
In 1835 and 1836 he travelled through Europe to the Levant with W. J. 
Hamilton, the geologist, wintering in Asia Minor. In 1S41 he brought 
the subject of Natural I listory Nomenclature before the Ibitish Associa- 
tion, and prepared the Code of Rules for Zoological Nomenclature, now 
known by his name — the principles of which are very generally adopted. 
In 1843 he was one of the founders (if not the original projector) of the 
Ray Society. In 1845 he married the second daughter of Sir William 
jardine, Hart. In 1S50 he was appointed, in consecpience of Auckland’s 
illness. Deputy Reader in ( leology at Oxford. His promising career was 
suddenly cut short on Sejitember 14, 1853, when, while geologizing in a 
railway cutting between Retford and (iainsborongh, he was run over by a 
train and instantly killed. .\ memoir of him and a ie])rint of his princi]>al 
contributions to journals was ])ublished by Sir William jardine in 185S ; 
but he was also the author of ‘ The Dodo and its Kindred ’ ( 1S48) ; ‘ Bibli- 
ographia Zoologim’ (the latter in conjunction with Louis .Agassiz, and 
issued by the Ray Society) ; ‘Ornithological Synonyms’ (one volume only 
published, and that ])osthunu)ii.sIy). A catalogue of his ornithological col- 
lection, given by his widow to the University of ('ambridge. was compiled 
by Mr. Salvin, and published in 1882. (I am indebted to Lrof. Newton 
for the above note.) 
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have, and would give it to me, I should be truly obliged, for I 
grudge buying the volume for it. 1 have found the rules very 
useful, it is (jiiite a comfort to have something to rest on in 
the turbulent ocean of nomenclature (and am accordingly 
grateful to you), tliougli I find it very difficult to obey always. 
Here is a case (and I think it should have been noticed in the 
rules), Coronula, Cineras ami Otion, are names adopted by 
Cuvier, Lamarck, Owen, and almost every well-known writer, 
but I find that nil three names were anticipated by a German ; 
now I believe if I were to follow the strict rule of priority, 
more harm would be done than goo<i, and more especially as 
I feel sure that the newly fished-up names would not be 
adopted. I have almost made up my mind to reject the rule 
of priority in this case ; would you grudge the trouble to send 
me your opinion } 1 have been led of late to reflect much on 

the subjec't of naming, and I have come to a fixed opinion 
that the plan of the first dcscriber’s name, being appended 
for pertietuity to a species, had been the greatest curse to 
Natural History. Some months since, I wrote out the en- 
closed badly drawn-uj^ paper, thinking that perhaps I would 
agitate the subject ; but the fit has passed, and 1 do not suj)- 
pose 1 ever shall ; I send it you for the chunve of your caring 
to see my notions. 1 have been surjirised to find in con- 
versation that several naturalist were of nearly my way of 
thinking. I feel sure as long as species-mongers have their 
vanity tickled by seeing their own names appended to a 
species, because they miserably described it in two or three 
lines, we shall have the same vast amount of bad work as at 
present, and wliich is enough to di.shearten any man who is 
willing to work out any branch with care and time. I find 
every genus of Cirripedia has half-a-dozen names, and not 
one careful description of any one species in any one genus. 
I do not believe that this would have iieen the case if each 
man knew that the memory of his own name depended on his 
doing his work well, and not upon merely appending a name 
with a few wretched lines indicating only a few prominent 
external characters. But I uvill not weary you with any 
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longer tirade, Read my paper or not^ just as you like, and 
return it whenever you please. 

Yours most sincerely, 

C. Darwin. 


Hu^fh Strickland to C. Darwin. 

The Lodge, Tewkesbury, Jan. 31st, 1849. 

.... I have next to notice your second objection — that 
retaining the name of the first describer in pcrpetuuni along 
with that of the si)ecies, is a premium on hasty and careless 
work. 'This is (piite a different ([ucstion from that of the law 
of priority itself, and it never occ urred to me before, though it 
seems highly probable that the general recognition of that law 
may produce such a result. VVc must try to contcract this 
evil in some other way. 

The object of appending the name of a man to the name 
of a species is not to gratify the vanity of the man, but to in 
dicate more precisely the s])ecies. Sometimes two men will, 
by accident, give the same name (independently) to two spe- 
cies of the same genus. More frecpiently a later author will 
misapply the specific name of an older one. 'rhus the Jlelix 
putris of Montagu is not H. piitris of Linnaeus, though Mon- 
tague supposed it to ])e so. In suc h a case we cannot define 
the species by Helix putris alone, but must append the name 
of the author whom we cpiote. Rut when a s|)c‘cies has never 
borne but one name (as Corvus y>'//<;77fX’7/.v), and no other spe- 
cies of Corvus has borne the same name, it is, of course, un- 
necessary to add the author’s name. Vet even here 1 like 
the form Comis fru^ilee^us, fdnn.^ as it reminds us that this is 
one of the old spec ies, long known, and to l)e found in the 
‘ Systema Naturae,’ ^:c. I fear, therefore, tliat (at least until 
our nomenclature is more definitely settled) it will be impos- 
sible to indicate species with scientific accuracy, without add- 
ing the name of their first author. You may, indeed, do it as 
you propose, liy saying in Lam. An. lireert.^ but then this 
would be incompatible with the law of jiriority, for where 
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Lamarck has violated that law, one cannot adopt his name. 
It is, nevertheless, highly conducive to accurate indication to 
append to the (oldest) specific name good reference to a 
standard work, es[)ecially to a with an accompanying 

synonym if necessary. This method may be cumbrous, but 
cumbrousness is a far less evil than uncertainty. 

It, moreover, seems hardly j^ossible to carry out the 
priority principle, without the historieal aid afforded by ap- 
pending the author’s name to the specific one. If 1, a priority 
man, called a sjiecies C. D., it imj)lies that C. 1). is the oldest 
name that 1 know of ; but in order that you and others may 
judge of the propriety of that name, you must ascertain when, 
and by whom, the name was first coined. Now, if to the 
specific name C. D., 1 ai)pend the name A. F>., of its first 
describer, I at once furnish you with the clue to the dates 
when, and the book in which, this description was given, and 
I thus assist you in determining whether C. D. be really the 
oldest, and therefore the correct, designation. 

I do, however, admit that the priority princi])le (excellent 
as it is) has a tendency, when the author’s name is added, to 
encourage vanity and slovenly work. 1 think, however, that 
much might be done to discourage those ol)scure and unsatis- 
factory definitions of which you so justly c omplain, by ioritin\( 
(ioK'n the practice. Let the better disposed naturalists ( om- 
bine to make a formal jjrotest against all vague, loose, and 
inadecjuate definitions of (suj)posed) new species. Let a 
committee (say of the British Association) l)e appointed to 
prepare a sort of Class List of the various modern works in 
which new sjjecies are described, arranged in order of merit. 
The lowest class would <‘ontain the worst examples of the 
kind, and their authors would thus be exposed to the oblo(]uy 
which they deserve, and be gibbeted i/i tcrrorcni for the edifi- 
cation of those who may come after. 

I have thus candidly stated my views (I hope intelligil)ly) 
of what seems best to be done in the j)rescnt trai:»sitional and 
dangerous state of .syst'^matic zoology. Innumerable labour- 
ers, many of them crotchety and half-educated, are rushing 

I V 
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into the field, and it depends, I think, on the present genera- 
tion whether the science is to descend to posterity a chaotic 
mass, or possessed of some traces of law and organisation. If 
we could only get a congress of deputies from the chief scien- 
tific bodies of Europe and America, something might be done, 
but, as the case st^nids, 1 confess 1 do not clearly see my way, 
beyond humbly endeavouring to reform Number One. 

Yours ever, 

H. E. Strickland. 

C. Darwin to Hugh Strickland. 

Down, Sunday [Feb. 4th, T849]. 

My dear Strickland, — I am, in truth, greatly obliged to 
you for your long, most interesting, and (dear letter, and the 
Report. 1 will consider your arguments, which are of the 
greatest weight, but I confess I cannot yet bring myself to 
reject very well-known names, not in one country, but over the 
world, for obscure ones, — simply on the ground that 1 do not 
believe I should be followed. Pray believe that 1 should 
break the law of j)riority only in rare cases ; will you read the 
enclosed (and return it), and tell me whether it does not 
stagger you? (N. B. I promise that 1 will not give you any 
mote trouble.) I want simple answers, and not l(ar you to 
waste your time in reasons ; I am curious for yenir answer in 
regard to Balanus. I put the case of Otion, cYc., to W. 
Thompson, who is fierce for the law of priority, and he gave 
it up in such well-known names. T am in a perfect maze of 
doubt on nomem lature. In not one large genus of Cirripedia 
has any one s])ecies been correctly defined ; it is ])ure guess- 
work (being guided by range and commonness and habits) to 
recognise any spec ies : thus 1 can make out, from j)lates or 
descriptions, hardly any of the British sessile cirripedes. 1 
cannot bear to give new names to all the species, and yet 1 
slnill perhajjs do wrong to attach old names by little better 
than guess ; I ( annot at present tell the least which of two 
species all writers have meant by the common Anatifera 
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Icnns ; I have, therefore, given that name to the one which is 
rather the commonest. Literally, not one si>ecies is properly 
defined ; not one naturalist has ever taken the trouble to open 
the shell of any species to describe it scientifically, and yet all 
the genera have half-a-dozen synonyms. For artjiiiment's sake, 
suppose I do my work thoroughly well, any one who hai)pens 
to have the original specimens named, 1 will say by Chenu, 
who has figured and named hundreds of si)ecies, will be able 
to upset all my names according to the law of priority (for he 
may maintain his descriptions are sufficient), do you think it 
advantageous to science that this should be done : 1 think 
not, and that convenience and high merit (here jnit as mere 
argument) had better come into some play. 'Fhe subject is 
heart-breaking. 

1 hope you will occasionally turn in your mind my argu- 
ment of the evil done by the ^'mihi" attached to specific 
names ; 1 can most clearly see the exirssivc evil it has caused ; 
in mineralogy I have myself found there is no rage to merely 
name ; a j)erson docs not take up the subject without he in- 
tends to work it out, as he knows that his o/ily claim to merit 
rests on his work being ably done, and has no relation what- 
ever to naming;. I give up one point, and grant that reference 
to first describer's name should be given in all systematic 
works, but I think sometliing would be gained if a reference 
was given without the author’s name being actually appended 
as part of the binomial name, and 1 think, except in sys- 
tematic works, a reference, such as I pr()])Ose, would dam]) 
vanity much. 1 think a very wrong spirit runs through all 
Natural History, as if some merit was due to a man for merely 
naming and defining a species ; 1 think scarcely any, or none, 
is due; if he works out mifiutrh ami anatomically any one 
species, or systemaFu aWy a whole grou]), ( redit is due, but I 
must think the mere defining a s])e(-ies is nothing, and that 
no injunitice is done him if it V)e overlooked, though a great 
inconvenience to Natural History is thus caused. I do not 
think more credit is due to a man for defining a species, than 
to a carpenter for making a boec. But I am foolish and rabid 
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against species-mongers, or rather against their vanity ; it is 
useful and necessary work which must be done ; but they act 
as if they had actually made the species, and it was their own 
property. 

I use Agassiz’s noinenclator ; at least two-thirds of the 
dates in the Cirripedia are grossly wrong. 

1 shall do what 1 can in fossil Cirrii)edia, and should be 
very grateful for specimens ; but 1 do not believe that species 
(and hardly genera) can be defined by single valves ; as in 
every recent sjiecies yet examined their forms vary greatly : 
to describe a species by valves alone, is the same as to de- 
scribe a crab from small portions of its carapace alone, these 
portions being highly variable, and not, as in Crustacea, 
modelled over viscera. 1 sincerely ai)ologise for the trouble 
which 1 have given you, but indeed I will give no more. 

V'ours most sincerely, 

C. Darwin, 

P. S. — In conversation I found Ow'en and Andrew Smith 
much inclined to throw over the jiractice of attaching au- 
thors’ names ; I lielieve if I agitated I could get a large 
party to join. \\\ d'homjison agreed some wxay wdth me, but 
was not prepared to go nearly as far as 1 am. 


C. Da run n to Hui^^li Sfricklanil. 

Down, Feb. lolb [1S49I. 

My df.au Stuickf.\ni), — I have again 10 thank you cor- 
dially for your letter. Your remarks shall fructify to some 
extent, and 1 will try tn be more faithful 10 rigid virtue ami 
priority; but as for i ailing Dalanus “ I a })as ” ( which I did 
not think of), I canr.ot do it, mv pen w’on’t naite it it is />//- 
possible. I have great hopes some of my difficulties will dis- 
appear, ou'ing to wrong dates in Agassi/., and to my having 
to run several genera into one, for I have as yet gone, in but . 
few cases, to original sourix*s. With respect to adopting my 
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own notions in my Cirripedia book, I should rot like to do 
so without 1 found others approved, and in some public 
way — nor, indeed, is it well adapted, as 1 can never recog- 
nise a species without I have the original specimen, which, 
fortunately, 1 have in many cases in the British Museum. 
Thus far L mean to adopt my notion, as never i)utting mihi 
or “ Darwin ” after my own species, and in the anatomical 
text giving no authors* names at all, as the systematic Part 
will serve for those who want to know the History of a 
species as far as 1 can imperfectly work it out. . . . 

C. Darwin to J. D. Hooker. 

[The Malvern, 

Maicli 281 h, 1849.] 

My dear Hooker, — Your letter of the 13th of Oc tober 
has remained unanswered till this day I W'hat an ungrateful 
return for a letter which interested me so much, and which 
contained so much and (iirious information. But I have 
had a bad winter. 

On the 13th of November, my l)oor dear father died, and 
no one who did not know him would believe that a man 
above eighty-three years old could ha\'e retained so tender 
and affectionate a dis{>osition, with all his sagac ity unclouded 
to the last. I was at the time so unwell, that I was unable to 
travel, which added to my misery. Indeed, all this winter 1 
have been bad enough . . . and my nervous system began to 
be affected, so that my hands trembled, and head was often 
swimming, I was not able to do anything one (iay out of 
three, and was altogether tO(^ disj)irited to write to you, or to 
do anything but what I was compelled. I thought 1 was 
rapidly going the way of .til llesh. Having heard, accident- 
ally, of two jtersons who had received muc h benefit from the 
water-cure, I gcjt Dr. (iiilly's liook, and made further en- 
(juiries, and at last started here, with wife, children, and all 
our servants. W'e have taken a house for two months, and 

V 

have been here a fortnight. 1 am already a little stronger. 
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. . . Dr. Gully feels pretty sure he can do me good, which 
most certainly the regular doctors could not. ... I feel cer- 
tain that the water-cure is no quackery. 

How I shall enjoy getting bac k to Down with renovated 
health, if such is to be my good fortune, and resuming the 
beloved Barnacles. Now 1 hope that you will forgive me for 
my negligence in not having sooner answered your letter. I 
was uncommonly interested by the sketch you give of your 
intended grand expedition, from which I suj)pose you will 
soon be returning. How earnestly 1 ho])e that it may prove 
in every way successful. . . . 

[When my father was at the Water-cure Establishment at 
Malvern he was brought into contact with c lairvoyance, of 
which he writes in the following extract from a letter to Fox, 
September, 1850. 

“You speak about Homccopathy. which is a subject 
which makes me more wrath, even than does Clairvoyance. 
Clairvoyance so transcends belief, that one’s ordinary facul- 
ties are put out of the cniestion, but in homccopathy common 
sense and common (d)servation come into I’lav, and both 
these must go to the dogs, if the infinitesimal closes have any 
effect whatever. Hc^w true is a remark 1 saw the other day 
by Quetelet, in resjiect to evidence of ( urative j)r{)cesses, viz., 
that no one knows in disease what is the simple result of 
nothing being done, as a standard with which to compare 
homoeopathy, and all other such things. Ii is a sad tlaw, I 
cannot but think, in my beloved Dr. Cully, that h.e believes 

in everything. When .Miss was very ill, he had a clair- 

vc:)yant girl to re[)ort on internal clianges, a mesmerist to put 

her to .sleep — an homocoj^athist, vi/. Dr. , and himself as 

hydropathist ! and the girl recovered.” 

A passage out of an earlier letter to Fox (December, 
1844) shows that he was ctpially sceptic al on the subject of 
mesmerism: “With rc'spcct t»> mesmerism, the whede country 
resounds with wonderful facts or talcs ... 1 have just heard 
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of a child, three or four years old (whose parents and self I 
well knew) mesmerised by his father, which is the first fact 
which has staggered me. I shall not believe fully till I see 
or hear from good evidence of animals (as has been stated is 
possible) not drugged, being put to stupor; of course the im- 
possibility would not prove mesmerism false ; but it is the 
only clear cxperimcntuni cruciSy and I am astonished it has 
not lieen systematically tried. If mesmerism was investi- 
gated, like a science, this could not have been left till the 
present day to be if one saiisfactonl\\ as it has been 1 believe 
left. Keep some cats yourself, and do get some mesmeriser 
to attempt it. One man told me he had succeeded, but his 
experiments were most vague, as was likely from a man who 
said cats were more easily done than other animals, because 
they were so electrical ! ”] 

C. Darwin to C. Lyclf. 

Down, I )cccmber 4tli [1849]. 

Mv DEAR r.VKi.L, — This letter rerjuires no answer, and I 
write from exuberance of vanity. Dana has sent me the 
Geologv of the United Stales Ivxjx-dition, and 1 have just 
read the Coral j)art. d’o begin with a modest speec h, / am 
astonisht'if at mv own accnracy ! ! If I wi're to rewrite now my 
Coral book there is hardly a sentence 1 should have to alter, 
except that I ought to have attributed more effa t to recent 
volcanic' action in checking growth of ( oral. When 1 say alt 
this I ought to add that the eonscijuences of the theory on 
areas of subsiden( (* are treated in a separate chaptiT to whi('h 
I have not < omc, and in this, I suspec t, we shall differ more. 
Dana talks of agreeing with my theory in most points : I can 
find out not one in whic h he differs, ('onsidering how iiv 
finitely more he saw of ('oral Reefs than I did, this is won- 
derfully satisfactory to me. He treats me most courteously 
There now, my vanity is pretty well satisfied. . . 
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C. Danvin to J. D. Hooker. 

Malvern, April Qlh, 1849. 

My dkar Hooker, — 1'hc very next morning after posting 
my last letter (I think on of March), I received your two 
interesting gossir)a(:eous and geological letters; and the latter 
I have since exchanged with Lyell for his. I will write 
higglety jugglety just as subjects occur. 1 saw the Review 
in the ‘ AthenKum,* it was written in an ill-natured si)irit ; but 
the whole virus consisted in saying that there was not novelty 
enough in your remarks for ])ublication. No one, nowadays, 
cares for reviews. I may just mention that my Journal got 
some /YV//^grW abuse, “ |)resumption,” vAc. — ended with saying 
that the volume api)eared ‘‘ made u]) of the sc'raj)s and rub- 
bish of the author’s portfolio.” I most truly enter into what 
you say, and (juite believe you that you care only for the re- 
view with respec t to your father; and that this (//cw would 
make you like to see extracts from your letters more properly 
noticed in this same periodical. 1 have (onsidered to the 
very best of my judgment whether any ])oriion of your])resent 
letters are adapted for the ' Athenaium * (in which I have no 
interest ; the beasts not having even noticed my three geologi- 
cal volumes whic h I had sent to them), and I have come 
to the conclusion it is belter not to send iliem. 1 feel sure, 
considering all the circumstances, that without you took pains 
and wrote udth a c'ondensed and finished sketc:h of some 
striking feature in your travels, it is better not to send any- 
thing. These two letters are, moreover, rather too geologi- 
cal for the ‘ AtheiKeum,’ and almost recjuire woodcuts. On 
the other hand, tluTe are hardly enough details for a c omnui- 
nication to the (Geological Soc iety. I have not the smallest 
doubt that yc:mr facts are of the highest interest with regard to 
glacial ac'tion in the Himalaya: but it struck both Lyell and 
niyself that your evidence ought to have been gi\en more 
distinctly. . . . 

r have written so lately that I have nothing to say about 
niyself ; my health j)revented me going on with a crusade 
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against “ mihi ” and “ nobis/' of which you warn me of the 
dangers. I showed my paper to three or four Naturalists, 
and they all agreed with me to a certain extent : with health 
and vigour, 1 would not have shown a white feather, [and] 
with aid ot half-a-dozen really good Naturalists, I believe 
something might have been done against the miserable and 
degrading j)assion of mere species naming. In your letter 
you wonder what “ Ornamental Poultry " has to do with 
Barnacles ; but do not flatter yourself that 1 shall not yet live 
to finish the Barnacles, and then make a fool of myself on the 
subject of species, under which head ornamental Poultry are 
very interesting. . . . 

C. Darwin to C. Lyiil. 

'I'he T.oc]i;e, Malvern | June, 1S49]. 

... I have got your book,* and have read all the first and 
a small [lart of the second volume (reading is the hardest 
work allowed here), and greatly I have been interested by it. 
It makes me long to be a \binkee. 10. desires me to say that 
she quite “ gloated ” over the truth of your remarks on re- 
ligious progress ... I delight to think how you will disgust 
some of the bigots and ediu ational dons. As yet there has 
not been much (Icology or Natural History, for which I hope 
you feel a little ashamed \^)iir remarks on all social subjects 
strike me as worthy of the author of the ‘ Princij)les.’ .Vnd 
yet (I know it is prejudic e and pride) if I had written the 
Princi})les, I never would have written any travels; but I 
believe I am more jealcms about the lionour and glory of the 
Principles than you are yourself. . . . 

C. Darwin to C. IayH. 

Septeinher T4th, 1849. 

. . . I go on with my acjueous prof:css(*s, and very steadily 
but slowly gain health and strength. Against all rules, 1 dined 


* ‘A SecoMcl ViMt to the tjMiled States.’ 
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at Chevening with Lord Mahon, who did me the great honour 
of calling on me, and how he heard of me I can’t guess. I 
was charmed with Lady Mahon, and any one might have been 
proud at the pieces of agreeaolcness which came from her 
beautiful lips with respect to you. I like old Lord Stanhope 
very much ; though he abused Geology and Zoology heartily. 

Tl o suppose that the Omnij)otent God inaclc a world, found 
it a failure, and broke it uj), and then made it again, and 
again broke it ui), as the Geologists say, is all fiddld faddle. 
Describing Species of birds and shells, c^c., is all fiddle 
faddle. ...” 

1 am heartily glad we shall meet at iJirmingham, as 1 trust 
we shall, if my health will but keep u]). 1 work now every 

day at the Cirripedia for 2.1 lunirs, and so get on a little, but 
very slowly. 1 sometimes, after being a whole week em[)loyed 
and having des(Tii)ed perhajis only two species, agree men- 
tally with Lord Stanhope, that it is all fiddle faddle ; how- 
ever, the other day 1 got a curious case of a unisexual, instead 
of hermajihrodite cirrijicde. in which the female had the com- 
mon cirrijiedial (diame ter, and in two valves of her slndl had 
two little poekets, in of which she kept a little husband; 
I do not knowol any other ( ase where a female invariablv has 
two husbands. 1 have one still odder fae't, (auninon to several 
species, namely, that though they are hermaphrodite, they 
hrve small additional, or as 1 shall call them, complemental 
males, one specimen itself hermaphrodite had no less than 
.SV7VV/, of these ('omplemental males atta( died to it. d'ruly the 
schemes and wonders of Nature are illimitable. Ihit I am 
running on as badly about my ( irripedia Cis about Geology; 
it makes me groan to think that jirobably 1 shall never again 
have the exipiisite jileasure of making out some new distrii't, 
of evadving geological light out of some troubled dark region. 
So 1 must make the best of my Cirriiiedia. . . . 


23 
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C. Darwin to /. D. Hooker. 

Down, October 12th, 1849. 

... By the way, one of the pleasantest parts of the Brit- 
ish Association was my journey down to Birmingham with 
Mrs. Sabine, Mrs. Reeve, and the Colonel ; also Col. Sykes 
and Porter. Mrs. Sabine and myself agreed wonderfully on 
many points, and in none more sincerely than about you. We 
spoke about your letters from the Erebus ; and she quite 
agreed with me, that you and the autJwf\^ of the description 
of the cattle hunting in the Ealklands, would have made a 
capital book together ! A very nice woman she is, and so is 
her sharp and sagacious mother. . . . Birmingham was very flat 
compared to Oxford, though I had my wife with me. We 
saw a good deal of the Lyells and Horners and Robinsons 
(the President) ; but the place was dismal, and I was pre- 
vented, by being unwell, from going to ^\^'lrwick, though that, 
i. c., the party, by all accounts, was wonderfully inferior to 
Blenheim, not to say anything of that heavenly day at Drop- 
more. One gets weary of all the spouting. . . . 

You ask about my cold-water ( lire ; 1 am going on very 
well, and am certainly a little belter every month, my nights 
mend much slower than my days. 1 have built a doiu he, and 
am to go on through all the winter, frost or no frost. My 
treatment now is lamp five times per week, and shallow bath 
for five minutes afterwards ; douche daily for five minutes, 
and dripping sheet daily, d'he treatment is w'onderfully tonic, 
and T have had more better ca)nse( utive days this month 
than on any previous ones. ... I am allowed to work now 
two and a half hours daily, and I find it as much as I can (h) 
for the cold-uater ( lire, together with three short walks, 
curiously exhausting : and I am actually forced to go to bed 
at eight o’cloc k comj)letely tired. I steadily gain in weight. 

* Sir f. Hofikor \vrot«* tho '>pirile(l ilcscription of c:\ttlo hunting in S- 
J. Ro'.d> ‘ Voyage of Discovery in the .Southern Region-,’ i'^47* ' 

p. 245. 
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and eat immensely, and am never oppressed with my food. 
I have lost the involuntary twitching of the muscle, and all 
the fainting feelings, &c — black spots before eyes, &c. Dr. 
Gully thinks he shall c[uite cure me in six or nine months 
more. 

'Fhe greatest bore, which I find in the water-cure, is the 
having been compelled to give up all reading, except the 
newspapers ; for my daily two and a half hours at the Bar- 
nacles is fully as much as I can do of anything which occu- 
pies the mind ; 1 am conse(|uently terribly behind in all sci- 
entific books. I have of late been at work at mere species 
describing, which is much more difficult than I expected, and 
has much the same sort of interest as a puzzle has ; but I 
confess 1 often feel wearied with the work, and cannot help 
sometimes asking myself what is the good of spending a week 
or fortnight in ascertaining that certain just ])er(:eptil)le dif- 
ferences blend together and constitute varieties and not 
spei'ies. As long as I am on anatomy I never feel myself in 
that disgusting, horrid, cut bono, im[uiring, humour. What 
miserable work, again, it is searching for |)riority of names. 
I have just finished two s[)e('ies, whicli possess seven generic, 
and twenty- four specific names! My thief comfort is, that 
the work must be sometime done, and 1 may as well do it, as 
any one else 

I have given up my agitation against niibi and twins ; my 
paper is too long U) send to you, ^o you must see it, if you 
care to do so, on your return. By-the-way, you say in your 
letter that you care more for my species work than for the 
Barnacles ; now this is too bad of you, for 1 declare your 
decided approval of my plain Barnacle work over theorelic 
species work, had very great inlluence in dei iding me to go 
on with the former, and defer my spec ies paj)er. . . . 

[The following letter refers to the death of his little 
daughter, which took place at Malvern on April 24, 1851 :] 
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C. Darwin to IV. D. Fox. 

Down, April 29th [1851]. 

My dear Fox, — I do not suppose you will have heard 
of our bitter and cruel loss. Poor dear little Annie, when 
going on very well at Malvern, was taken with a vomiting 
attack, which was at first thought of the smallest importance; 
but it rapidly assumed the form of a low and dreadful fever, 
which carried her off in ten days, d'hank God, she suffered 
hardly at all, and expired as trampiilly as a little angel. Our 
only consolation is that she passed a short, though joyous life 
She was my favourite child ; her cordiality, oj)enness, buoyant 
joyousness and strong affections made her most lovable. 
Poor dear little soul. Well it is all over. . . . 

C. Darwin to li D. Fox. 

Down, .March 7th | 1S52]. 

My dear Fox, — It is indeed an age since we have had 
any communication, and very glad I was to receive your note. 
Our long silenc e occurred to me a few weeks sima*, and I had 
then thought of writing, but was idle. I congratulate and 
condole with you on your Fn/Zi c hild ; but please to observe 
when 1 have a tenth, send only comh ik-m es to me. We have 
now seven children, all well, thank (iod, as well as their 
mother ; of these seven, five are boys; and my father used to 
say that it was certain that a boy gave as much trouble as 
three girls ; so that bond fhic we have seventeen children. It 
makes me sick whenever I think cjf professions, all seem 
hopelessly bad, and as yet 1 c'annot see a ray of light. 1 
should very much like to talk over this (by the way, iny three 
bugbears are (\aIifornian and .Australian g hi, lu'guaring me 
by making my money on mortgage worth nothing; the French 
coming by the \Ve^tcrham and Sevenoaks roads, and there 
fcjre enclosing Down; and thirdly, ])rofessions for my boysh 
and I shoulcl like to talk about education, on which you a>l 
me what we are doing. No one c an more truly clesj)ise th 
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old stereotyped stupid classical education than 1 do ; but yet 
I have not had courage to break through the trammels. After 
many doubts we have just sent our eldest boy to Rugby^ 
where for his age he has been very well j)laced. ... I honour, 
admire, and envy you for educating your boys at home. 
What on earth shall you do with your boys? Towards the 
end of this month we g(j to see W. at Rugby, and tlience for 
five or six days to Susan at Shrewsbury ; 1 then return 
home to lo(jk after the babies, and K. goes to T. Wedgwood’s 
of Etruria for a week. V'ery many thanks for your most kind 
and large invitation to Delamere, but 1 fear we can hardly 
comj)ass it. I dread going anywliere, 01 ^ account (T my 
stomac'h so easily failing under any excitement. I rarely 
even now go to l.ondon ; not that I am at all worse, })erhaps 
rather better, and lead a very c omfortable life with my three 
hours of daily work, l)Ut it is the life of a hermit. My nights 
are always bad, and tluU stops my becoming vigouroiis. You 
ask about water-cure. I t:ike at intervals of two or three 
months, five or six weeks of modcrairly severe treatment, and 
always with good effect. Do you come here, I [»ray and beg 
whenever you c an find time ; ycni cannot tell how much 
pleasure it would give me and Iv 1 hiwc finished tlie ist 
vol. for the Ray Soc iety of Pedunculated ('irrii)edes, which, 
as 1 think you are a mem])er, ycau will soon gel. Read what 
! desc ribe on the sexes of Ibla and Scalpellum. I am now 
at work on the Sessile Chrrij)ecle>, and am wondertully tired 
of my job : a man to be a svsti-matic naturalist ought to work 
at least eiglit hours per day. You saw through me, when 
you said that 1 must have wished to have seem the ellec'ts of 
the [word illegible] Debacle, for I was saying a week ago to 
E., that had I been as I was in old days, 1 would have been 
certainly off tliat hcnir. You ask after Erasmus ; he is much 
as usual, and constantlv more or li‘ss unwell. Susan is much 
better, and very flourishing and haj')|»y. Catherine* is at 
Rome, and has enjoyed it in a degree that is cpiite astonish- 
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ing to my old dry bones. And now I think I have told you 
enough, and more than enough about the house of Darwin ; 
so my dear old friend, farewell. What pleasant times we had 
in drinking coffee in your rooms at Christ’s College, and think 
of the glories of Crux major.**' Ah, in those days there were 
no professions for sons, no ill-health to fear for them, no Cali- 
fornian gold, no French invasions. Mow paramount the 
future is to the present when one is surrounded by chib 
dren. My tlrcad is hereditary ill-health. ICven death is bet- 
ter for them. My dear Fox, your sincere friend, 

C. Darwin. 

P. S. — Susan has lately been working in a way which I 
think truly heroit about the scandalous violation of the Act 
against children climbing chimneys. We have set up a little 
Society in Shrewsbury to ])rosecute those who l)reak the law. 
It is all Susan’s doing. She has had very nice letters from 
Lord Shaftes])ury and the Duke of Sutherland, but the brutal 
Shropshire stpiires are as hard as stones to move. 'The Act 
out of London seems most commonly violated. It makes one 
shudder to fancy one of one’s own children at seven years 
old being forced up a chimney — to .say nothing of the conse- 
quent loathsome disease and ulcerated limbs, and utter moral 
degradation. If you think strongly on this subject, do make 
some eiuiuiiics; add to your many g(jod works, this other 
one, and try to stir uj) the magistrates. Khere are several 
people making a stir in different parts of k'mgland on this 
sulqect. It is mU very likely that you would wish for such, 
but I could >end you .some essays and information if you so 
liked, cither for yourself or to give away. 

C. Danviu to f!'. I). Fox. 

I )<)\VI1 ( ( c.pli, 1852 ). 

My dfar Fox, — 1 rec'eived your long and most weh ouk 
letter this morning, and will answer it this evening, as I shal 
be very busy with an artist, tlrawing (!irrit)edia, and mm h 


* 'I'hc beetle Puna^itus crux-major. 
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overworked for the next fortnight. But first you deserve to 
be well abused — and pray consider yourself well abused — for 
thinking cjr writing that I could for one minute be bored by 
any amount of detail about yourself and belongings. It is 
just what 1 like hearing; l)elieve me that 1 often think of old 
days spent with you, and sometimes can hardly believe what a 
jolly careless individual one was in those old days. A bright 
autumn evening often brings to mind some shooting exc ursion 
from Osmaston. I do indeed regret that we live so far off 
each other, and that I am so little locomotive. 1 have been 
unusually well of late (no water-cure), but I do not find that 
I can stand any change better than formerly. . . The other 
day I went to l.ondon and back, and the fatigue, though so 
trifling, brought cm my bad form of vomiting. I grieve to 
hear that your chest has been ailing, and most sincerely do 
I hope that it is only the muscles ; how frequently the voice 
fails witli the clergy. I c an well understand your reluctance 
to break up your large and ha])])y i^arty and go al)road ; but 
your life is very valual)le, so you ought to be very cautious in 
good time. You ask about all of us, now five boys (oh ! the 
professions ; oh 1 the gold ; and oh I the Frenc h — these three 
oh’s all rank as dreadful bugbears) and two girls . . . but 
anotlier and the worst of m\ bugbears is hereditary weakness. 
All my sisters are well excej)t Mrs. Parker, who is miu h out of 
health ; and so is Krasmus at his poor average : he has lately 
moved into Queen Anne Street. I had lu'ard ot the intended 
marriage * of your sister Frances. I believe 1 have seen her 
since, but my memory takes me bac k some twenty-five years, 
when she was lying down. 1 remember well the delightful 
expression of I'er countenance. I most sine erely wish her all 
hapinness. 

1 see I have not answered half your cjueries. \\ e like very 
well all that we hase .<ccn and heard of Rugby, and have 
never re])ented c^f sending j \\ . ] there. 1 leel sure schools 
have greatly improved sinc'c our days ; but 1 hate sc hools and 


* To the Kcv. I. Hughes. 
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the whole system of breaking through the affections of the 
family by separating the boys so early in life ; but 1 see no 
help, and dare not run the risk of a youth being exposed to 
the temptations of the world without having undergone the 
milder ordeal of a great school. 

I see you even ask after o\ir pears. We have lots of 
Beurrees d’Aremberg, Winter Nelis, Marie Louise, and “ Ne 
plus Ultra,” but all off the wall ; the standard dwarfs have 
borne a few, but 1 have no room for more trees, so their 
names would he useless to me. You really must make a 
holiday and |)ay us a visit sometime; nowhere could you be 
more heartily welcome. I am at work at the second volume 
of the Cirripedia, of which creatures I ant wonderfully tired. 
I hate a Barnacle as no man ever did before, not even a sailor 
in a slow-sailing shi[). My first volume is out ; the only part 
worth looking at is on the sexes of Ibla and S( alpellum. I 
hope by next summer to have done with my tedious wa^rk. 
Farewell,- -do <'ome whenever you ( an possibly manage it. 

I cannot but hojie that the carbum le may ))ossibly do you 
good : f have heard of all sorts of weaknesses disap[K‘aring 
after a carbunc le. 1 suppose the pain is dreadful. 1 agree 
most entirely, what a blessed discovery is ( hloroform. When 
one thinks of one’s children, it makes (uiite a little differenc e 
in one’s hap'piness. 'The other day I had fi\e grinders (two 
by tin* ele\ator) out at a sitting under this wonderful sub- 
stance, and felt, hardly ans thing. 

My dear old friend, yours very affe('t ionately, 

Ctl.VKLKS I).\kWlN. 


C. Dani'in to !!\ /). Fox. 

Dow n, J.iniKiry 2f)th [1^53]. 

Mv j)K.\R b'ox, — Vb)ur last acc'ount some months ago was 
so little satisfactory that 1 have often lieen thinking of you, 
and should be really obliged if yam would give me a few lines, 
and tell me how your voice and che.si are. I most siin erely 
hope that your report will be good. . . . Our second lad has 
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a strong mechanical turn, and we think of making him an 
engineer. I shall try and find out for him some less classical 
school, perhaps Bruce Castle. I certainly should like to see 
more diversity in education than there is in any ordinary 
school — no exercising of the oVjiserving or reasoning faculties, 
no general knowledge accpiired — 1 must think it a wretched 
system. On the other hand, a boy who has learnt to stick at 
Latin and coiuiuer its difficulties, ought to be able to stick at 
any labour. 1 should always be glad to hear anything about 
schools or education from you. 1 am at my old, never-end- 
ing subject, but trust I shall really go to press in a few months 
with my second volume on Cirripedes. I have been much 
pleased by finding some odd fac ts in my first volume believed 
by Owen and a few others, whose good ojiinion I regard as 
final. ... Do write jiretty soon, and tell me all you can 
about yourself and family; and I trust your rejiort of your- 
self may be m\u h better than your last. 

. . I have been very little in London of late, and have 
not seen Lyell sime his return from America; how lucky he 
was to exhume with his own hand part^ of three skeletons of 
rcjitiles out of the Carbouif croit^ strata, and out of the inside 
of a fossil tree, whic h had been hollow within. 

Larewell, my dear box, yours affectionately, 

CiiARLKS Darwin. 


C. Dane in to fl\ D. Fo.\. 

13 Soa Houses, F.a'-tliournc, 

[July I5ih? iS53l* 

My dear — Here we are in a slate of jirofound idle- 
ness, which to me is a luxury; and we should all, I believe, 
have been in a state of high enjoyment, had il n,)t been for 
the detestable ('old gales and much rain, whic h always gives 
much ennui to c hildren away from their homes. I received 
your letter of i.Bli June, when working like a slave with Mr. 
Sowerby at drawing for my s; cond volume, and so put off 
answering it till when I knew 1 should be .it leisure. 1 was 
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extremely glad to get your letter. I had intended a couple 
of months ago sending you a savage or supplicating jobation 
to know how you were, when I met Sir P. Egerton, who told 
me you were well, and, as usual, expressed his admiration of 
your doings, especially your farming, and the number of ani- 
mals, including children, which you kept on your land. 
Eleven children, ave Maria ! it is a serious look-out for you. 
Indeed, I look at my five boys as something awful, and hate 
the very thoughts of professions, if one could insure 

moderate health for them it would not signify so much, for I 
cannot but hope, with the enormous emigration, professions 
will somewhat imi>rove. But my bugbear is hereditary weak- 
ness. I particularly like to hear all that you can say about 
education, and you deserve to be scolded for saying “ you did 
not mean to torment me with a long yarn.*' You ask about 
Rugby. 1 like it very well, on the same princii)le as my 
neighbour. Sir J. Lubbock, likes Eton, viz., that it is not 
worse than any other school ; the expense. 7oith all »>v., <>v., 
including some clothes, travelling expenses, cVc., is from 10 
t 0 ;^ r 20 per annum. I do not think schools are so wic ked as 
they were, and far more industrious. 'The boys, 1 think, live 
too secluded in their separate studies ; and 1 doubt whether 
they will get so much knowledge of c haracter as boys used to 
do; and this, in my ojhnion, is the one good of juiblic' schools 
over small schools. I should think the only su[)eric)rity of a 
small school oser home was forced regularity in their work, 
which your boys }>erhaps get at your home, but whic li [ do 
not believe my l)oys would get at my home. Otherwise, it is 
quite lamentable sending boys so early in life from their home. 

. . . 'fo return t(j schools. My main objec:iion to them, 
as places of education, is the enormous i>roi)c)rtion of time 
spent over classic s. I fancy (though |;erhaps it is only fanc y) 
that I c an perceive the ill and contracting effec:t on my eldest 
boyVs mind, in c hecking interest in anything in which reason 
ing and observatiem < cune intc:> pk^tv- Mere memory seems to 
be worked. I shall c ertainly look out for some school with 
more diversified studies for my younger boys. I was talking 
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lately to the Dean of Hereford, who takes most strongly this 
view ; and he tells me that there is a school at Hereford com- 
mencing on this plan ; and that Dr. Kennedy at Shrewsbury 
is going to begin vigorously to modify that school. . . . 

1 am extremely glad to hear that you ai)[)roved of my cirri- 
pedial volume. I have s[)ent an almost ridievdous amount of 
labour on the subject, and certainly would never have under- 
taken it had 1 foreseen what a job it was. 1 hope to have 
finished by the end of the year. Do write again before a very 
long time ; it is a real pleasure to me to hear from you. 
Farewell, with my wife’s kindest remembrances to yourself 
and Mrs. Fox. 

My dear old friend, yours affectionately, 

C. Darwin. 


C, Daruun to IV. I). Fox. 

Down, ioth[i 853 l. 

My dear Fox, — 1 thank you sincerely for writing to me 
so soon after your most heavy misfortune. Your letter 
affected me so mucli. W'e both most truly sym[)athise with 
you and Mrs. Fox. We too lost, as \ oii may remember, not 
so very long ago, a most dear child, of whom 1 can hardly yet 
bear to think tranquilly; yet, as you must know from your 
own most j)ainful experience, time softens and deadens, in a 
manner truly wonderful, one’s feelings and regrets. At first 
it is indeed bitter. I can only hope that your health and 
that of poor Mrs. Fox may l)e ])reserved, and that time may 
do its work softly, and bring you all together, once again, as 
the hajq>y family, which, as I can well believe, you so lately 
formed. 

My dear Fox, your affectionate friend, 

• Char LIS Darwin. 

[The following letter refers to the Royal Society’s Medal, 
which was awarded to him in Xovember, 1853 '] 
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C. Darwin to J. D. Hooker. 

Down, November 5th [1853]. 

My dear Hooker, — Amongst my letters received this 
morning, I opened first one from Colonel Sabine; the con- 
tents certainly surprised me very much, but, though the letter 
was a very kind ont\ somehow, I cared very little indeed for 
the announcement it contained. I then ojjened yours, and 
such is the effect of warmth, friendship, and kindness from 
one that is loved, that the very same fact, told as you told it, 
made me glow with pleasure till my very heart throbbed. 
Believe me, I shall not soon forget the [)leasure of your letter. 
Such hearty, affectionate sympathy is worth more than all 
the medals that ever were or will be coined. Again, my 
dear Hooker, 1 tliank you. I hope fandley will never hear 
that he was a (ompetitor against me ; for really it is almost 
ridiculous (of course you would never repeat that I said this, 
for it would be thought by others, tliough not, I l)elieve, by 
you, to be affectation) his not having the medal long before 
me; I must feeliz/yrlhat you did (juite right to j)ropose him ; 

♦ John Iniidlcy (b. 1799, < 1 . was the '-on of a nurseryman near 

Norwich, through who^e failure in bu-'ine^s he ua^ thrown at the age of 
twenty on his o\\ n re-ourcc>. He was licfi iemlcd by Sir \V. Hooker, and 
employed a> a-'iaant librarian by Sir |. Ikink'^. He seein>. to liave had 
enormous eajiaeity of work, and is said to have transialed Riehaid’s ‘.Viia 
lyse du f ruit ’ at one '-ithng of two dav^ and three nights. He became 
Assislant-Seeretai V to the 1 lortii ’diural Society, and in 1S29 was appoiiited 
Profe.^-or of I'otany at (' ni\ c-rsity ( 'olh-ge, a post which he held for up- 
wards of thirty year';. Hi', uiiliiig'. are numerous : the be^l I nowu I)eing 
perhaps his ‘ N’egctable K ingdoni,’ publidied in 1S4O. Hi > iidliicuce in 
helping to introduce the natural sV'-tem of cla'.'-iticalion wa^ coimiderahlc, 
and he brought “all tin.- ueight of lii-> teaching and all the force ol his 
controver'ial jinwei ' to 'Ujjport il," as against the I/min-an sy tern univer- 
sally taught in the earlier jiart of iii, career. Sachs point- out (( icscliiclite 
der Hotanik, 1S75. j). 161), that thougli Lindley arjopled in the main a 
sound clas'.ilicalion of plant'-, lie only «lid s«) by abamloning his own the* 
oretical princiitle that the physiological importance of an organ is a inea.s- 
ure of it.s classificatory value. 
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and what a good, dear, kind fellow you are, nevertheless, to 
rejoice in this honour being bestowed on me. 

What pleasure [ have felt on the occasion, I owe almost 
entirely to you. 

Farewell, my dear Hooker, yours affectionately, 

C. Darwin. 

P. S. — You may believe what a surprise it was, for 1 had 
never heard that the medals could be given except for papers 
in the * Transactions.’ All this will make me work with better 
heart at finishing the second volume. 


C. Darwin to C\ LyclL 

Down, February l8th [1854J. 

My okar Lyffl, — I should have written before, had it 
not seemed doubtful whether you would go on to 'Teneriffe, 
but now I am extremely glad to hear your further progress is 
certain ; not that I have much of any sort to say, as you may 
well believe when you hear that 1 have only once l)een in 
London since you started. I was particularly glad to see, two 
days since, your letter to Mr. Horner, with its geological 
n^iws ; how fortunate for you that your knees are recovered. 
I am astonished at what you say of the beauty, though 1 had 
Tancied it great. It really makc*s me cpiite envious to think 
of your clambering uj) and down those steej) valleys. And 
what a ])leasant partv on your return from yeur ex])editions. 
I often think of the delight whic h I fell when examining vol- 
canic islands, and I can remember even |)articular rocks 
which I struck, and the smell of the hot, black, scoriaceous 
cliffs ; but of those hot smells you do not seem to have had 
much. I do c]uite envy you. How I should like to be with 
you, and speculate on the deep and narrow valleys. 

How very singular the fact is which you mention about 
the inclinatic:)!! of tlu‘ strata being greater round the circum- 
ference than in the middle (»f the island ; do you suppose the 
elevation has had the form of a fiat dome? T remember in the 
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Cordillera being often struck with the greater abruptness of 
the strata in the hm extrcffie outermost ranges, compared 
with the great mass of inner mountains. I dare say you will 
have thought of measuring exactly the width of any dikes 
at the top and bottom of any great cliff (which was done by 
Mr. Searle [?] at St. Helena), for it has often struck me as 
very odd that the cracks did not die out oftencr upwards. I 
can think of hardly any news to tell you, as I have seen no 
one since being in London, when 1 was delighted to see 
Forbes looking so well, quite big and burly. I saw at the 
Museum some of the surprisingly rich gold ore from North 
Wales. Ramsay also told me that he has lately turned a 
good deal of New Red Sandstone into Permian, together 
with the Labyrinthodon. No doubt you see newsjjapers, and 
know that E. de Reaumont is |)erpetual Secretary, and will, 
1 suppose, be more powerful than ever; and Le Verrier has 
Arago’s place in the Observatory. There was a meeting 
lately at tlie (leological Society, at which Prestwich (judging 
from what R. Jones told me) brought forward your exact 
theory, viz. that the whole red chiy and flints over the chalk 
plateau hereabouts is the residuum from the slow dissolution 
of the chalk ! 

As regards ourselves, we have no news, and are all well. 
The Hookers, sometime ago, stayed a fortnight with us, and, 
to our extreme delight, IJeiisIow came down, and was most 
quiet and comfortable here. It does one good to see so com- 
posed, benevolent, and intellec tual a c ountenam e. There 
have been great fears that his he.irt is affected ; but, I hope 
to (lod, without foundation. Hooker’s book* is out, and 
tnost beautifitlly got u|). He has honoured me beyond meas- 
ure by dedicating it to me! .\s for myself, 1 am got to the 
page 112 of the liarnacles, and that is the sum total of my 
history. Ry-the-way, as you care so much about North 
America, 1 may mention that I had a long letter from a shij)- 
mate in Australia, who says the Colony is getting decidedly 


* Sir f. Hooker’s ‘ Himalayan Journal.’ 
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republican from the influx of Americans, and that all the 
great and novel schemes for working the gold are planned 
and executed by these men. What a go-a-hcad nation it is! 
Give my kindest remembrances to Lady I.yell, and to Mrs. 
Bunbiiry, and to Bunbury. 1 most heartily wish that the 
Canaries may be ten times as interesting as Madeira, and 
that everything may go on most prosperously with your 
whole party. 

My dear Lyell, 

Yours most truly and affectionately, 

C. Darwin. 


C. Darwin to J. D. Hooker. 

Down, March ist [1854]. 

My drar Hooker, — I finished yesterday evening the 
first volume, and I very sincerely congratulate you on hav- 
ing produced ^ fir st-chus: book* — a book which certainly will 
last. I ('annot doubt that it will take its place as a standard, 
not so much because it c ontains real scMid matter, but that it 
gives a picture of the whole country. One can feel that one 
has seen it (and desperately uncomfortable I felt in going 
over some of the bridges and steejj slopes), and one realises 
all the great Pliysic nl features. You have in trutli reason to 
oc proud ; consider liow few travellers there have been with 
a j)rofound knowledge of one subject, and who could in 
addition make a map (which, by-tlie-way, is one of the most 
distinct ones I ever looked at, wherefore blessings alight on 
your head), and study geology and meteorologv ! 1 thought 

I knew you very well, but 1 had not tlie least idea that your 
Travels were your hobby ; but 1 am heartily glad of it, for I 
feel sure that the time will never come when you and Mrs. 
Hooker will not l)e proud to look back at the labour be- 
stowed on these beautiful volumes. 

Your letter, received this morning, has interested me ex- 
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tremely^ and I thank you sincerely for telling me your old 
thoughts and aspirations. All that you say makes me even 
more deeply gratified by the Dedication; but you, bad man, 
do you remember asking me how 1 thought Lyell would like 
the work to be dedicated to him ? I remember how strongly 
I answered, and I presume you wanted to know what I should 
feel ; whoever would have dreamed of your being so crafty? 
1 am glad you have shown a little bit of ambition about your 
Journal, for you must know that T have often abused you for 
not caring more about fame, though, at the same time, I must 
confess, I have envied and honoured you for being so free 
(too free, as T have always thought) of this “last infirmity of, 
&:c.” Do not say, “there never was a ])asi hitherto to me — 
the phantom was always in view,” for you will soon find 
other phantoms in view. How well I know this feeling, and 
did formerly still more vividly ; but I think my stomach has 
much deadened my former pure enthusiasm for science and 
knowledge. 

1 am writing an unconscionably long letter, but I must 
return to the Journals, about which I have hardly said any- 
thing in detail. Im])rimis, the illustrations and maps a])j)ear 
to me the best I have ever seen ; the style seems to nu‘ 
everywhere perfectly clear (how rare a virtue), and some j>as- 
sages really ehxiuent. How excellently you have des('ril)ed 
the upper valleys, and how detestable their Himate ; I felt 
quite anxious on the slojics of Kinchin that dreadful snowy 
night. Xothing has astonished me more than your physical 
strength ; and all those devilish bridges ! W ell, thank gooil- 
ness ! it is not rr/ r likely that 1 sh.dl ever go to the Hima- 
laya. .Much in a scientific point of view has interested me, 
es};ecially all about those wonderful moraines. I certainly 
think I (jiiite realise the valleys, more vividly jierhajis from 
having seen the valleys of 'I'ahiti. I cannot doubt that the 
Himalaya owe almost all their contour to running water, and 
that they have been subjected to such ac tion longer than any 
mountains (as yet described) in the world. W’hat a contrast 
with the Andes ! 
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Perhaps you would like to hear the very little that I can 
say per contra^ and this only applied to the beginning, in 
which (as it struck me) there was not Jioiu enough till you get 
to Mirzapore on the Ganges (hut the Thugs were most inter- 
esting), where the stream seemed to carry you on more 
equably with longer sentences and longer facts and discus- 
sions, &c. In another edition (and 1 am delighted to hear 
that Murray has sold all off), 1 would consider whether this 
part could not be condensed. Even if the meteorology was 
put in foot-notes, I think it would be an improvement. All 
the world is against me, but it makes me very unhapi)y to see 
the Latin names all in Italics, and all mingled with English 
names in Roman type ; but I must bear this burden, for all 
men of Science seem to think it would corrupt the Latin to 
dress it up in the same type as poor old English. Well, I 
am very proud of my book ; but there is one bore, that 1 do 
not much like asking people whether they have seen it, and 
how they like it, for I feel so much identified with it, that 
such questions become rather ])ersonal. Hen( e, I cannot 
tell you the opinion of others. You will have seen a fairly 
good review in the ‘Athenaeum.’ 

What capital news from 'rasmania: it really is a very re- 
markable and creditable fact to the Colony.^ I am always 
building veritable ( astles in the air abtiut emigrating, and 
'^1 asmania has been my hcad-(|uarters of late; so that I feel 
very' jiroud of mv ado])ted country : it is really a very singu- 
lar and delightful fact, contrasted with the slight appreciation 
of S('iencc in the ohl countr^^ I thank you heartily lor your 
letter this morning, and tor all the gratitication vour Dedica-^^ 
tion has giv'cn me; I could not help tliinking how much 
would despise you for not having dedicated it to some great 
man, who would have done you and it some good in the eves 
of the world. -\h, mv dear Hooker, y'ou were verv sott on 
this head, and justify what 1 say about not caring enough for 

*This refers to 'an unsolieitLal grant hy ihe Eolonial^ Govornmen 
'owards the expcnse.s of Sir J. Hooker’^ ‘ Mma ot I a''inania. 
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your own fame. I wish I was in every way more worthy of 
your good opinion. Farewell. How pleasantly Mrs. Hooker 
and you must rest from one of your many labours. . . . 

Again farewell : I have written a wonderfully long letter. 
Adios, and God bless you. 

My dear Hooker, ever yours, 

C. Darwin. 

P.S. — I have just looked over my rambling letter : I see 
that I have not at all expressed my stroi-ig admiration at the 
amount of scientific work, in so many branches, which you 
have effected. It is really grand. Vou liax e a right to rest 
on your oars ; or even to say, if it so j)leases you, that your 
meridian is past ; ” but well assured do I feel that the day of 
your reputation and general recognition has only just begun 
to dawn. 

[In September, 1854, his Cirripede work was ])ractically 
finished, and he wrote to Dr. Hooker: 

“1 hav'e been frittering away my time for the last several 
weeks in a wearisome manner, ]K\rtly idleness, and odds and 
ends, and sending ten thousand Barnacles out of the house 
all over the world. But I shall now in a day or two begin to 
look over my old notes (in s])e(des. W hat a deal 1 shall have 
to discuss with you ; I shall have to look sharp that 1 do not 
‘progress’ into one of the greatest bores in life, to the few 
like you with lots of knowledge.”) 



CHAPTER X. 

THE GROWTH OF THE ‘ORIGIN OF SPECIES.' 

[On pa^e 67, the growth of the ‘Origin of Species’ has 
l)een briefly described in my father’s words. The letters 
given in the present and following chapters will illustrate and 
amjilify the history thus sketched out. 

It is clear that in tlie early part of the voyage of the 
he did not feel it inconsistent with his views to ex])ress 
himself in thoroughly orthodox language as to the genesis of 
new species, 'rhus in 1^34 he wrote* at Valjiaraiso : “I 
have already found beds of recent shells yet retaining their 
colour at an elevation of 1300 feet, and beneath, the level 
country is strewn with them. It seems not a very improbable 
conjecture that the want of animals may be owing to none 
having been created sim e this country was raised from the 
sea.” 

'Fhis j)assage does not 0('('ur in the j)ublished ‘ Journal,’ 
the last |)roof of which was finished in 1S37 ; and this fact 
harmonizes with the change we know to have been jiroceed- 
ing in his views. Put in the ])ublished ‘ Journal ’ we find pas- 
sages which show a point of view more in acc ordance with 
orthodox theological natural history than with his Interviews. 
Thus, in speaking cd’ the birds Synallaxis and Scylalopus (1st 
edit. ]). 353; 2nd edit. p. he says: “When finding, as 

in this case, any animal whit'h seems to i)lay so insignificant 


* MvS. Journals, j>. 4US. 
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a part in the great scheme of nature, one is apt to wonder 
why a distinct species should have been created.” 

A comparison of the two editions of the ‘Journal’ is in- 
structive, as giving some idea of the development of his views 
on evolution. It docs not give us a true index of the mass 
of conjecture which was taking shape in his mind, but it 
shows us that he felt sure enough of the truth of his belief 
to allow a stronger tinge of evolution to appear in the second 
edition. lie has mentioned in the Autobiogra]diy (p. 68) 
that it was not until he read Malthiis that he got a clear view 
of the potency of natural selection. 'This was in 1838 — a 
year after he finished the first edition (it was not published 
until 1839), and five years before the second edition was 
written (1845), 'riius the turning-point in the formation of 
his theory took [ilace between the writing of the two editions. 

I will first give a few passages which are practically the 
same in the two editions, and which are, therefore, chiefly of 
interest as illustrating his frame of mind in 1837. 

The case of tlie two species of .Molothrus (ist edit. p. 61 ; 
2nd edit. p. 53) must have been one of the earliest instances 
noticed by him of the existence of rejiresentat i ve species — a 
phenomenon which we know (‘ Autolhography,’ p. 68) struck 
him deejdy. The discussion on introdm ed animals ( i st edit. 
]). 139; 2nd edit. p. 120) shows how much he was impressed 
by the complicated interdependence of the inhabitants of a 
given area. 

An analogous point of view is given in the disimssion (ist 
edit. p. 98 ; 2nd edit. p. 85) of the mistaken belief that large 
animals reipiire, for their siij^xirt, a luxuriant vegetation; the 
incorrectness of this view is illustrated by the comparison of 
the fauna of South Afri< a and South .Americ a, and the vege- 
tation of the two cdiitinents. d'he interc*st of the discaission 
is that it shows clearly our a priori ignorance of the condi- 
tions of life suitable to any organism. 

I’here is a passage whic h has been more than c3uc e cpiotc-d 
as bearing on the c;rigin of his views. It is where he dis- 
cusses the striking difference Ijetwecn the species ot mice on 
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the east and west of the Andes (ist edit. p. 399) : “Unless 
we suppose the same species to have been created in two dif- 
ferent countries, we oiiglit not to expect any closer similarity 
between the organic beings on the o])posite sides of the 
Andes than on shores separated by a broad strait of the sea/' 
In the 2nd edit. p. 327, the passage is almost verbally identi- 
cal, and is practically the same. 

There are otlier passages again which are more strongly 
evolutionary in the 2nd edit., but otherwise are similar to the 
corresponding passages in the ist edition. Thus, in describ- 
ing the blind 'i'uco-tuco (ist edit. j>. 60 ; 2nd edit. p. 52), in 
the first edition he makes no allusion to what Lamarck might 
have thought, nor is the instance used as an example of modi- 
fication, as in the edition of 1S4.5. 

A striking passage occ urs in the 2nd edit. (p. 173) on the 
rclationshii) between the '‘extinct edentata and the living 
sloths, ant-eaters, and armadillos.*' 

“ d'his wonderful relationshij) in the same continent be- 
tween the dead and the living, will, 1 do not doubt, hereafter 
throw more light on the appearanc'e of organic beings on our 
earth, and their disapiiearance from it, than any other class 
of fac ts." 

This sentence does not occur in the ist edit., but he was 
evidently profoundly struck by the disaj)])earance of the gigan- 
lic. forerunners of the present animals. The difference be- 
tween the discussions in the two editions is most instructive, 
[n both, our ignorance of the conditions of life is insisted on, 
but in the second edition, the discussion is made to lead up 
to a strong statement of the intensitv of the struggle for life. 
Then follows a com])arison between rarity and extinction, 
which introduces the idea that the preservation and domi- 
nance of existing species de|H‘nd on the degree in which they 
are adapted to surrounding conditions. In the first edition, 

* In the soL(U\fl ediiion, p. 14U, tlu* dcsinietion Xiata cattle by 
droughts is given as a good example of our ignmance of tlie cau>e> of rar- 
ity or extinction. I'lie pa^Nigv doc^ not occur in tiic iir>t edition. 
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he is merely tempted to believe in such simple relations as 
variation of climate and food, or introduction of enemies, or 
the increased number of other species, as the cause of the 
succession of races.” But finally (ist edit.) he ends the 
chapter by coinjiaring the extinction of a species to the ex- 
haustion and disappearance of varieties of fruit-trees : as if 
he thought that a mysterious term of life was impressed on 
each species at its creation. 

The difference of treatment of the (ialaj)agos problem is 
of some interest. In the earlier book, the American type of 
the productions of the islands is noticed, as is the fact that 
the different islands possess forms specially their own, but the 
importance of the whole problem is not so strongly put for- 
ward. 'riius, in the first edition, he merely says : — 

‘‘This similarity of tvjie between distant islands and con- 
tinents, while the s|)ecies are distinct, has s('arcely been sufti- 
ciently noticed. 'I'he circumstance would be explained, ac- 
cording to the views of some authors, by saying that the crea- 
tive power had acted according to the same law over a wide 
area.” — (ist edit. p. 474 ) 

This jiassage is not given in the second edition, and the 
generalisations on geograj)hical distribution are much wider 
and fuller, d'hus he asks : — 

“ Why were their aboriginal inhabitants, assoc iated . . . 
in different projiortions both in kind ami number from those 
on the ('ontinent, and therefore acting on each other in a dif- 
ferent manner — why were they (Tcated on .Xinerican tyjies of 
organisation.’” — (2nd edit. p. 39.3.) 

I'he same difference of treatment is shown elsewhere in 
this chapter, 'rhus the gradati()n in the form of beak pre- 
sented by the thirteen alliecl spec ies of fim h is described m 
the first edition (p, 461) without ('omment. W'hereas in the 
secoml edition (p. 3S0) he concludes : — 

“One might really fancy that from an original jiam ity ot 
birds in this .\r( hipelago, one species has been t^iken and 
modified for different ends.” 

On the whole it seems to me remarkable that the ililference 
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between the two editions is not greater ; if is another proof 
of the author’s caution and self-restraint in the treatment of 
his theory. After reading the second edition of the ‘Jour- 
nal,’ we find with a strong sense of surprise how far devel- 
oped were liis views in i<S37. We are enabled to form an 
opinion on this point from the note-books in which he wrote 
down detached thoughts and cpieries. I shall quote from the 
first note-book, conqileted between July 1837 and February 
183S ; and this is the more worth doing, as it gives us an in- 
sight into tile condition of his thoughts before the reading of 
Malthus. 'The notes are written in his most hurried style, 
so many words being omitted, that it is often difficult to 
arrive at the meaning. With a few exceptions (indicated by 
square brackets) 1 iiave })rinted the extracts as written ; the 
punctuation, however, lias been altered, and a few obvious 
slijis corrected where it seemed necessary. 'The extracts are 
not printed in order, ])ut are roughly classified. t 

“ Propagation explains why modern animals same type as 
extint't, whic h is law, almost proved.” 

“ W'e can see why structure is common in certain countries 
when we can hardly believe necessary, but if it was necessary 
to one forefather, the result would be as it is. Hence ante- 
lojies at ('ape of (lood Hope: marsupials at Australia.” 

“ Countries longest separated greatest differences — if sepa- 
r.tted from immersage. possibly two distinct tyjjes, but each 
having its representatives — as in Australia." 

“ W’ill this apply to whole organic kingdom when our 
planet first cooled ^ ” 

The two following extracts show that he applied the theory 

* III the extracts fruin llic notc-liook oivliiiary liiackcts represent my 
father’s jiareiUhe^os. 

f On the tirst i^i^e of tlie note-hook, is wriuen “ Zoonoinia ; this 
seems to rerer to the fir^l few p.iL;e'' in which reproduction by gemmation 
is discussed, and wln rc' ll e “ Zoononiia ” i> mcntivuiod. Many pai^cs have 
heen cut out tif th.c notc-ht>i)k, pro))a!)ly for U">e in writing the Sketch of 
and tliese would liavc no doaht contained tlie most interesting 
extracts. 
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of evolution to the ‘‘ whole organic kingdom from plants to 
man. 

‘‘ If we choose to let conjecture run wild, then animals, 
our fellow brethren in pain, disease, death, suffering and fam- 
ine — our slaves in the most laborious works, our companions 
in our amusements — they may partake [of?] our origin in one 
common ancestor — we may be all melted together.” 

‘‘ The different intellects of man and animals not so great 
as between living things without thought (plants), and living 
things with thought (animals).” 

The following extracts are again concerned with an a priori 
view of the ])robability of the origin of species by descent 
[“propagation,” he called it]. 

The tree of life should perhaps be called the coral of 
life, base of branc hes dead ; so that passages cannot be 
seen.” 

“ There never may have been grade between jug and tapir, 
yet from some common progenitor. Now if the intermediate 
ranks hatl produced infinite species, probably the series would 
have been more perfect.” 

At another place, speaking of intermediate forms he 
says : — 

“Cuvier olijects to propagation of species by saying, why 
have not some intermediate forms been discovered between 
Palseotherium, Megalonyx, Mastodon, and the s])ec'ies now 
living? Now according to my view (in S. America) j)arent of 
all Armadilloes miglit be brother to .Megatlierium — unc le now 
dead.” 

Speaking elsewhere of intermediate forms, he remarks : - 

“ Opponents will say — s/ioio thorn nir. I will answer yes, it 
you will show me c*very step between bulldog and grey- 
hcmnd.” 

Here we see that the c ase of domestic animals was already 
present in his mind as bearing c)n the production of natural 
spcxies. ddie disajjpearance of inteniu’diate forms naturall) 
leads up tc> the subject of extinction, with which the next 
extract begins. 
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“ It is a wonderful fact, horse, elephant, and mastodon, 
dying out about same lime in such different quarters. 

“Will Mr. Lyell say that some [same?] circumstance 
killed it over a tract from Spain to South America ? — 
(Never). 

“ 'Fhey die, without they ('hange, like golden pippins ; it 
is a generation of species like generation of individuals. 

“ Why (U)es individual die ? 'I'o perpetuate certain peculi- 
arities (therefore adaptation), and obliterate accidental varie- 
ties, and to accommodate itself to ( hange (for, of course, 
change, even in varieties, is accommodation). Now this 
argument applies to species. 

If individual cannot propagate he has no issue — so with 
species. 

“ If species generate other speeiesy their race is not utterly 
cut off : — like golden jiipiiins, if produced by seed, go on — 
otherwise all die. 

“ 'The fossil horse generated, in South Africa, zebra — and 
continued — perished in .\merica. 

All animals of same spei ies are bound together just like 
buds of jilants, which die at one lime, though produced either 
sooner or later. Prove animals like plants — trace gradation 
between associated and non-associated animals — and the story 
will be complete.’' 

Here we have the view already alluded to of a term of life 
impressed on a sjiecies. 

But in the following note we get extinction ( onnected with 
unfavourable variation, and thus a hint is given ot natural 
selection : 

“ W’ith respe('t to extim tion, we can easily see that [a] 
variety of [tlie] ostricli (Petise), may not be well adapted, 
and thus perish (Uit : t^r, on the other hand, like Orjihiuis [a 
Galapagos bird], being favourable, many might be produced. 
This reipiires |thc] principle that the jiermanent variations 
produced by confined breeding and changing circumstances 
are continued and jiroduc'ctl ac cording to the adaptation of 
such circumstance, and therefore that death ot sjiecies is a 
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consequence (contrary to what would appear from America) 
of non-adaptation of circumstances.” 

T"he first part of the next extract has a similar bearing. 
The end of tlie passage is of much interest, as showing that 
he had at this early date visions of the far-reaching character 
of the theory of evolution : — 

“With belief of transmutation and gcographic'al grouping, 
we are led to endeavour to discover aiuscs change; the 
manner of adaptation (wish of parents 1 ?), instinct and struct- 
ure becomes full of speculation and lines of observation. 
View of generation being condensation,* test of highest or- 
ganisation intelligible .... My theory would give zest to 
recent and fossil coin|>arative anatomy ; it would lead to the 
study of instincts, heredity, and mind-heredity, whole [of] 
metaphysics. 

“ It would lead to closest examination of hybridity and 
generation, c'auses of change in order to know what we have 
come from and to what we tend — to what circumstances 
favour crossing and wh it prevents it — this, and direc t exam- 
ination of direct passages of strin ture in s[)ecies, might lead 
to laws of ( hange, whic h would then lie [the] main object of 
study, to guide our sjiecadations.” 

'The foll«)Nving two extracts liave a similar interc*st ; the 
secr)nd is csj)e< ially interesting, as it contains thc‘ germ of 
conc'luding sentence of the ‘Origin of S|)cM ies ; t — 

“ before the attraction of gravity discovered it might have 
been said it was as great a difficulty to account for the 
movement of all [j)lanets| by one law, as to acc ount for eac h 
separate one ; so to say that all mammalia were born from 

* t iniagiiK* him to mean tlial each generation is " eomlen^e*! ” to a 
small number of the l)e't org.ini/eil imlix idiiaF, 

f ‘Origin of .Sjjreies ' (edit, i.), j>. 4«y) : — “ fhere i-. a grandeur in this 
view of life, with io several powers, liaving Ireen originally breathed into 
a feu form-, or in!/) one ; ami fha» utjibtthi. planet has gone eveling on 
aceording t/> the fixe'l law of gravity, fr/)m >o -imj)!/’ a b/jgirrning endless 
forms tnf)st beautiful ami mo a wonder lul have b/.’cn, and arc beirrg 
evolve/l." 
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one stock, and since distributed by such means as we can 
recognise, may be thought to explain nothing. 

^‘Astronomers might formerly have said that God fore- 
ordered each planet to move in its i)articular destiny. In the 
same manner God orders each animal created with certain 
forms in certain countries, ])Ut how much more simple and 
sublime [a] power — let attraction act according to certain 
law, such are inevital)le conse(piences — let animals be cre- 
ated, then by the fixed laws of generation, such will be their 
successors. 

“ Let the powers of transjiortal be siK'h, and so will be the 
forms of one c ountry to another — lei geological changes go 
at such a rate, so will be the number and distribution of the 
species ! ! ” 

Tdie three next extracts are of miscellaneous interest : — 

‘‘When one s jcs ni[)[)le on man’s breast, one does not say 
some use, but sex not having becui determined — so with use- 
less wings under elytra of beetles — born from beetles with 
wings, and modified — if simple creation merely, would have 
been born without them.” 

“ In a decreasing pojuilation at any one moment fewer 
closely related (few spe<'ic‘s of genera); ultimately few genera 
(for otherwise the relalionshij> would converge sooner), and 
lastly, perhaps, some one single one. W'ill not this acc:ount 
for the odd genera with few s|)e('ies which stand between 
great greaups, whic h we are bound to consider tlie increasing 
ones ? 

The last extrac t which I shall (luoie gives the germ of his 
theory of the redation between alj)ine plants in various parts 
of tile world, in the public alicui of which he was U)restalled 
by K. Forbes (see vol. i. p. 72). He says, in the 1S37 note- 
book, that al})ine j)lanls, “ formerly descendcal lower, there- 
fore [they are] sjiecies of lower genera altered, or northern 
plants.” 

When we turn to the Sketcdi ot his theory, written in 1S44 
(still therefore before the sec'ond edition ot the ‘ Journal’ was 
completed), we find an enormous advanc e made on the note- 
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book of 1837. The Sketch is in fact a surprisingly complete 
presentation of the argument afterwards familiar to us in the 
‘ Origin of Species.* There is some obscurity as to the date 
of the short Sketch which formed the basis of the 1844 Essay. 
We know from his own words (vol. i., p. 68), that it was in 
June 1842 that he first wrote out a short sketch of his views.* 
This statement is given with so much circumstance that it 
is almost impossible to suppose that it contains an error of 
date. It agrees also with the following extract from his 
Diary. 

1842. May 1 8th. Went to Maer. 

‘‘June 15th to Shrewsbury, and on i8th to ('apel Curig. 
During my stay at Maer and Shrewsbury (five years after 
commencement) wrote i)encil-sketch of species theory.” 

Again in the introduction to the ‘ Origin,’ p. i, he writes, 
“after an interval of five years’ work” [iroin 1837, i. e. in 
1842], “ I allowed myself to speculate on the subjec t, and 
drew up some short nc^tes.” 

Nevertheless in tlie letter signed by Sir C\ Lyell and Sir 
J. 1 ). Hooker, which serves as an introduction to the joint 
paj)er of Messrs. C. Darwin and A. Wallace on the ‘ d'enclenc'y 
of Species to form V^arieties,’ f the essay of 1844 (extracts 
from which form j)art of the f)aper) is said to have been 
“sketched in 1839, and (copied in 1844.” d’his statement is 
ohvicjusly made on the authority of a note written in my 
father’s hand across the 'Table c)f (’ontents of the 1844 Essay. 
It is to the following effect: “d'his was sketched in 1839, 
and co[ued out in full, as here written and read by you in 
1844.” I conclude that this note was added in 1858, when 
the MS. was sent to Sir J. I ). Hooker (see Letter of June 29, 
P- 47b). There is also some further evidence on this 
side of the (piestion. Writing to Mr. Walhu e (Jan. 25, 1839) 
my father says : — “ livery one whom I have seen has thought 

* This version f cannot fin*l, and it was j)rohal)lv destroyed, like 
much of his MS., after it had been enlarged and re-co|)ie<l in 1844. 
f ‘ Linn. .Soc. Journal,’ 1S58, p. 45. 
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your paper very well written and interesting. It puts my 
extracts (written in 1839, now just twenty years ago !), which 
I must say in apology were never for an instant intended for 
publication, into the shade.'* The statement that the earliest 
sketch was written in 1839 has been frequently made in bio- 
graphical notices of my father, no doul)t on the authority of 
the ‘Linnean Journal,’ but it must, I think, be considered as 
erroneous. 'Fhe error may possibly have arisen in this way. 
In writing on the 'Fable of Contents of the 1844 ^ 1 ^^- that it 
was sketched in 1839, I think my father may have intended 
to imply that the framework of the theory was clearly thought 
out by him at tliat date. In the .Autobiography (]). 71) he 
speaks of the time, “about 1839, when the theory was clearly 
conceived,” meaning, no doubt, the end of 1838 and begin- 
ning of 1839, when the reading of Malthiis had given him the 
key to the idea of natural selection. But this explanation 
does not a])ply to the letter to Mr. Wallace ; and with regard 
to the^xtssage* in the Mannean Journal’ it is difficult to 
understand liow it should have been allowed to remain as it 
now stands, conveying, as it ch^arly dues, the impression that 
1839 was the date (;f his earliest written sketch. 

'Fhe sketch of 1841 is written in a clerk’s hand, in two 
hundred and thirty-one pages folio, blank leaves being alter- 
nated with the MS. with a view to am|)lifi('aiion. 'Fhe text 
has been revised and corrected, ( rititasms being pencilled by 
himself on the margin. It is divided into two jiarts : 1 . “On 
the variation of Organic Beings under Domestication and in 
their Natural Slate.” II. “On the Fbidence favourable and 
opposed to the view that Species are naturally formed races 
dest.ended from common Stocks.” 'Fhe first ])art contains 
the main argument of the ‘Origin ot Species.’ It is founded, 
as is the argument of that work, on the study ot domestic 
animals, and both the Sketch and the ‘Origin’ open with a 

* My father ('ert.iinlv s.aw the proofs of the pa]>cr, for he aUUed .a foot- 
note apologising for the style of tlie extracts, on the gniuiul that the “work 
was never intciulcd for publication." 
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chapter on variation under domestication and on artificial 
selection. This is followed, in both essays, by discussions on 
variation under nature, on natural selection, and on the 
struggle for life. Here, any close resemblance between the 
two essays with regard to arrangement ceases. Chapter 111. 
of the Sketch, which concludes the first part, treats of the 
variations which occur in the instincts and habits of animals, 
and thus corresponds to some extent with (''ha])ter VHI. of 
the ‘Origin’ (ist edit.). It thus forms a complement to the 
chapters which deal with variation in structure. It seems to 
have been placed thus early in the F.ssay to iprevent the hasty 
rejection of the whole theory by a reader to whom the idea of 
natural selection acting on instincts might seem impossible. 
This is the more probable, as the Chapter on Instinct in the 
‘Origin' is specially mentioned (Introdiu tion, ]). 5 ) as one of 
the “most apparent and gravest difficulties on the theory.” 
Moreover the chapter in the Sketch ends with a discussion, 
“ whether any particular ('r)r|)oreal stnudures . . . are so 
wonderful as to justify the rejection (^rinui facie of our the- 
ory.” Under this Inaiding comes the discussion of the eye, 
which in the‘()rigin’ finds its jdac e in Cha])ter \' 1. under 
“ Difficulties of the d’heory.” 'The second part seems to have 
been planned in ac( ordance with his favourite point of \ iew 
with regard to his theory. 'I'his is brieliy given in a letter to 
Dr. Asa (iray, November rith, : ‘‘ I cannot possibly be- 
lieve that a false theory would explain so many classes of 
fac ts, as I think it certainly does explain. ( )n these grounds 
I drop my anchor, and believe that the difficulties will 
slowly disappear.” On this ])rin('iple, having stated the 
theory in the first jxirt, he jiroceeds to show to what ex- 
tent various wide series of facts can be e\j)lained by its 
means. 

Thus the sec cind jiart of the Sketedt corresponds roughly 
to the nine coneduding ('haptersof the Im^sI Ihlition of the 
‘Drigin.’ lint we must exedude ('hapter Vll. (‘Origin ) 
on Instinct, which forms a c hajeter in the first part ot tic 
Sketch, and Chapter VIII. (‘()rigin ’) on Hybridism, a stibjec ‘ 
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treated in the Sketch with ‘Variation under Nature * in the 
first part. 

T'he following list of the chapters of the second part of the 
Sketch will illustrate their correspondence with the final 
chapters of the ‘Origin.’ 

Chapter 1 . “On the kind of intennediateness necessary, 
and the number of such intermediate forms.” 

This includes a geological discussion, and corresponds to 
parts of Chajiters VI, and IX. of the ‘Origin.’ 

Chapter II. “ 'The gradual api)earance and disappearance 
of organic beings.” Corresponds to Chapter X. of the 
‘ Origin.’ 

Chapter III. “ ( leographii'a! Distribution.” Corresponds 
to Chapters XI. and XII. of the ‘Origin.’ 

Chapter IV. “Affinities and Classification of Organic 
beings.” 

Cha])ter V. “Unity of T'ypc/’ Morphology, Ifinbryology. 

Chapter \T. Rudimentary Organs. 

These three chapters corres[)ond to Chapter XII. of the 
‘Origin.’ 

Chapter VII. Recaj)itu]alion and Conclusion, 'fhe final 
sentence of the Sketch, whicli we saw in its first rough form 
in the Note Book of i<S37, closely resembles the final sentence 
of the ‘Origin,' much of it being identical. The ‘ Origin ’ is 
not divided into two ” Parts,” but we see traces of such a 
division having been present in the writer's mind, in this re- 
semblance between the second part of the Sketch and the 
final chapters of the ‘Origin.’ T'hat he should s[)eak of the 
chapters on transition, on instinct, on Inbridism, and on the 
geological record, as forming a group, ma\ lie due to the di- 
vision of his early MS, into two jiarts. 

Mr. Huxley, who was good emnigh ti> read the vSketch at 
my request, while remarking that the ” main lines of ugu- 
ment,” and the illustrations emjiloyed are the same, ]>oints 
out that in the 1S44 Kssav, “much more weight is attached 

‘Origin,’ Introiliiclion, p. 5. 
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to the influence of external conditions in producing variation, 
and to the inheritance of acquired habits than in the 
‘ Origin/ ’’ 

It is extremely interesting to find in the Sketch the first 
mention of principles familiar to us in the ‘ Origin of Species/ 
Foremost among these may be mentioned the principle of 
Sexual Selection, which is clearly enunciated. The important 
form of selection known as “ unconscious,” is also given. Here 
also occurs a statement of the law that peculiarities tend to 
appear in the offspring at an age corresponding to that at 
which they occurred in the parent. 

Professor Newton, who was so kind as to look through 
the 1844 Sketch, tells me that my father’s remarks on the 
migration of birds, incidentally given in more than one 
passage, show that he had anticipated the views of some later 
writers. 

With regard to the general style of the Sketch, it is not to 
be expected that it should have all ihe characteristics of the 
‘Origin,’ and we do not, in fact, find that I)alancc and con- 
trol, that ('oncentration and grasp, which are so striking in 
the work of 1859. 

In the Autobiography (]). 68, vol. i) my father has stated 
what seemed to him the chief flaw of the 1844 Sketch ; he 
had overlooked “ one j)roblem of great importaiu'e,” the 
problem of the divergem e of charac ter. This point is dis 
cussed in the ‘ Origin of Species,’ but, as it may not be familial 
to all readers, I will give a short at count of the difficulty and 
its solution. 'File author begins by stating that varieties 
differ from each other less than species, and then goes tm : 
“ Nevertheless, according to my view, varieties are sj)(.*cies in 
process of formation. . . . How then does the lesser dil- 
ference between varieties become augmented into the grrator 
difference between sj)ecies * He sinjws how an analogous 
divergence takes pl.ice under domestication where an origin- 
ally uniform stock of horses has been split up into race-horsi . 


♦ ‘Origin/ ist edit. p. ili. 
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dray-horses, &c., and then goes on to explain how the same 
principle applies to natural species. From the simple cir- 
cumstance that the more diversified the descendants from any 
one species become in structure, constitution, and habits, by 
so much will they be better enaliled to seize on many and 
widely diversified places in the polity of nature, and so be 
enabled to increase in numbers.” 

The princijile is exemplified by the fact that if on one 
plot of ground a single variety of wheat be sown, and on to 
another a mixture of varieties, in the latter case the produce 
is greater. More individuals have been able to exist because 
they were not all of the same variety. An organism becomes 
more perfect and more fitted to survive when by division of 
labour the different functions of life are performed by differ- 
ent organs In the same way a species becomes more efficient 
and more able to survive when different sections of the species 
become dilTerentiated so as to fill different stations. 

In reading the Sketch of 184.^, 1 have found it difficult to 
recognise the absence of any detinite statement of the prin- 
ciple of divergence as a flaw in the Lssay. Descent with 
modification implies divergence, and we bet:ome so habituated 
to a belief in descent, and therefore in divergence, that v. e d(. 
not notice the absence of jiroof that divergence is in itself an 
advantage. As shown in the Autobiography, my father in 
1876 found it hartlly credible that he should have overlooked 
tile jiroblem and its solution. 

The following letter will be more in ]>lace here than its 
chronological position, since it shows what was my father’s 
feeling as to the value of the Sketch at the time of its com- 
pletion.] 


C. Da min to Mrs. Da not n. 

l)<^\vn, July 5, 1S44. 

T have just finished my sketch of my species theory. If, 
as I believe, my theory in time be at ccjjted even by one com- 
petent judge, it will be a considerable stej) in science. 
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I therefore write this in case of my sudden death, as my 
most solemn and last request, which I am sure you will con- 
sider the same as if legally entered in my will, that you will 
devote ^400 to its publication, and further, will yourself, or 
through Hensleigli,* take trouble in promoting it. I wish 
that my sketch be given to some competent i)erson, with this 
sum to induce him to take trouble in its im[)rovement and 
enlargement. I give to him all my books on Natural History, 
w^hich are either scored or have references at the end to the 
pages, begging liim carefully to look over and consider such 
passages as actually bearing, or by |)ossibility bearing, on 
this subject. I wish you to make a list of all such books as 
some temptation to an editor. 1 also re([uest that you will 
hand over [to] him all those scraps roughly divided in eight 
or ten brown })aper portfolios. T'he s( ra])s, witli copied (piota- 
tions from various works, are those which may aid my editor. 
I also request that you, or some amanuensis, will aid in de- 
ciphering any of the scraps which the editor may think possi- 
bly of use. I leave to the editor’s judgment whether to in- 
terpolate these facts in the text, or as notes, or under apjjen- 
diccs. As the looking over the references ami s( raps will be 
a long labour, and as the and enlarging and altering 

my sketch will also take considerable time, 1 leav e this sum of 
^400 as some remuneration, and any ])rofits from the work. 
I consider that for this tlie editor is bound to get the sketch 
published cither at a })ublisher’s or his own risk. Many of 
the scraj) in the j)ortfoli(js c ontains mere rude suggestions and 
early views, now useless, and many of the facts will probably 
turn out as having no bearing on my theory. 

With respect to editors, Mr. Lvell would be the best it lu* 
would undertake it ; 1 believe he wendd find tin* work })le.is- 
ant, and he wr>uld learn some fa< ts new to him. As the ed- 
itor must be a geologist as well as a naturali'>t, the next best 
editor would Ijc Prf>fessor Forbes of London. Flie next In.-t 
(and quite best in many resj)e( ts) would be Prolessor Ilens- 

♦ .Mr. 1 1. Wedgwood. 
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low. Dr. Hooker would be i^ery good. The next, Mr. Strick- 
land.^ If none of these would undertake it, I would request 
you to consult with Mr. I. yell, or some other capable man for 
some editor, a geologist and naturalist. Should one other 
hundred pounds make tlie difference of procuring a good 
editor, request earnestly that you will raise ^^500. 

My remaining c()llections in Natural History may be given 
to any one or any museum where it would be accepted. . . . 

[The following note seems to have formed part of the 
original letter, but may have been of later date : 

Lyell, especially with the aid of Hooker (and of any good 
zoological aid), would be best of all. W ithout an editor will 
pledge himself to give u[) time to it, it would be of no use 
paying such a sum. 

“ If there should be any difficulty in getting an editor who 
would go thorouglily into the subject, and think of the bear- 
ing of the j)assages marked in tlte books and copied out of 
scraps of paper, then let my sketch be ])ul)lished as it is, 
stating that it was done several years ago f and from memory 
without consulting any works, and with no intention of pub- 
lication in its present form.” 

'The idea that the vSketch of 18.44 might remain, in the 
event of his death, as the only record of his work, seems to 
have been long in his mind, for in August 1854, when he had 
iinished with the Cirripedes, and was thinking of beginning 
his “species work,” he added on the ba< k of the above letter, 
“ Hooker by far best man to edit my species volume. August 

1854”] 


* After Mr. StricklaiulV luiiue comes the folli)\ving sentence, wliich has 
been erased bin remained legible. “ I’rofosiir Owen wanild very good ; 
but I presume lie would ma undertake such a work." 

f I'hc wonls “ several years ago and," >eem to have been added at a 
later date. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE GROWTH OF THE S)R 1 GIM OF SPECIES.' 

LE I’TE RS, I 843- 1856. 

[The history of my father’s life is told more c ompletely 
in his correspondence with Sir J. I). Hooker tlinn in any other 
series of letters ; and this is espec ially true c^f the history of 
the growth of tlie ‘Origin of Species.’ 'I'his, therefore, seems 
an appro])riate plac e for the following notes, which Sir Joseph 
Hooker has kindly given me. 'I'hey give, moreover, an in- 
teresting pic:ture ot his early fricnulship with my father : — 
‘‘My first meeting with Mr. Darwin was in 1839, in 'fra- 
falgar Scpiare. 1 was walking with an offic er wIkj had been 
his shipmate for a short time in the /><v/g/F seven years be- 
fore, but who had not. I believe, since met liim. I was intro- 
duced ; the interview was of course brief, and the memory of 
him that I carried away and still retain was that of a rather 
tall and rather broad-shouldered man, with a slight stoop, 
an agreeable and animate<l e.\{»ression when talking, beetle 
brow's, and a hollow but mellow voi< e ; and that his greeting 
of his old acapiaintam e was sailor-like — that is, delightfully 
frank and cordial. 1 observed him wt* 11 , for I was already 
aware c>f his attainments and labours, derived from having 
read various ]iroc)f-sheets of his then unpublished ‘ Journal.' 
These had been submitted to Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles) 
Lyell by Mr. Darwin, and by him sc-nt to his father, (di. Lyelb 
Esq,, of KinncHcIy, who (being a very old friend of my father, 
and taking a kind interest in my projected career as a natu- 
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ralist) had allowed me to peruse them. At this time I was 
hurrying on my studies, so as to take my degree before volun* 
teering to accompany Sir James Ross in the Antarctic Expe- 
dition, which had just been determined on by the Admiralty; 
and so pressed for time was 1, that 1 used to sleep with the 
sheets of the ‘Journal’ under my pillow, that 1 might read 
them between waking and rising. They impressed me pro- 
foundly, I might say despairingly, witli the variety of acquire- 
ments, mental and physical, re(iuired in a naturalist who 
should follow in Darwin’s footsteps, whilst they stimulated me 
to enthusiasm in the desire to travel and observe. 

“ It has been a permanent source of happiness to me 
that I knew so much of Mr. Darwin’s scientitie work so many 
years before that intimacy began which ripened into feelings 
as near to those of reverence for his life, works, and char- 
acter as is reasonable and ])roper. It only remains to add 
to this little episode that 1 received a copy of the ‘Journar 
complete, — a gift from Mr. Lyell, — a few days before leaving 
England. 

“Very soon after the return of ti«e Antarctic k'xpedition 
my corresj)ondence with Mr. Darwin began (Dec ember, 1S43) 
by his sending me a long letter, warmly congratulating me on 
my return to mv family and friends, and expressing a wish to 
hear more of the results of the ex})edition, of which he had 
derived some knowledge from private haters of my own 
(written to or commiinic ated through Mr. Lyell). 'Fhcn, 
plunging at oma* into sc ientific matters, he directed my atten- 
tion to the iin|)ortance of correlating the I'liegian Flora with 
that of the C 'ordillera and of F^urope, and invited me to study 
the botanical collections which he had made in the (ialapagos 
Island.s, as well as his Patagonian and lAnygian plants. 

“ Tliis led to me sending him an outline' of the ( onc hisions 
I had formed regarding the distribution ot ])lants in the 
southern regions, and the necessity of assuming the destruc- 
tion of considerable areas ot land to account tc;r the relations 
of the flora of the so-called Antarctic Islands. 1 do not sup- 
pose that any of these ideas were new to him, but they led 
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to an animated and lengthy correspondence full of instruc- 
tion/* 

Here follows the letter (1843) to Sir J. 1). Hooker above 
referred to.] 

My dear Sir, — I had hoped before this time to have had 
the pleasure of seeing you and congratulating you on your 
safe return from your long and glorious voyage. Hut as 1 
seldom go to London, we may not yet meet for some time — 
without you are led to attend the Geologic'al Meetings. 

I am anxious to know what you intend doing with all your 
materials — 1 had so much ])leasure in reading j)arts of some 
of your letters, tliat I shall be very sorry if I, as one of the 
public, have no opj)ortunity of reading a good deal more. 
I suppose you are very busy now and full of enjoyment: 
ho>v well I remember the happiness of my first few months 
of England — it was worth all the discomforts of many a gale ! 
But I have run from the subject, which made me write, of 
expressing my pleasure that Henslow (as he inhmmed me 
a few days since by letter) has sent to you my small collec- 
tion of plants. Vow c annot think how muc h ])leased 1 am, 
as I feared they would have been all lost, and few as they are, 
they cost me a good deal of trouble, d'here are a very few 
notes, which I believe Henslow has got, describing the 
habitats, \'c., of some few of the more remarkable jdants. 
I y)aid partic ular attention to the .Alpine IIowcts of 'J'ierra del 
Fuego, and I am sure I got every plant whic h was in flower 
in Patagonia at the seasons when we were there. I have long 
thought that some general sketc'h of the f lora of the j'oint 
land, stretc hifig so far into tiie southern seas, would be very 
curious. Do make comparative remarks on tin* species allied 
to the bhiroijean sj>ecies, for the advantage of botanical igno- 
ramuses like m\self. It has often strin k me as a curious 
point to find cut, whether there are many Furo|)ean genera 
in 'F. del Fuego which are not found along the ridge of tin; 
Cordillera; the sejmration in suc h case would be so enormous. 
Do point out in any skeU h ycni draw u|), what genera arc 
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American and what European, and how great the differences 
of the species are, when the genera are European, for the 
sake of the ignoramuses. 

I hope TIenslow will send you my Galapagos plants (about 
which riumboldt even expressed to me considerable curiosity) 
— I took miu h pains in collecting all I could. A Flora of 
this archipelago would, 1 suspect, offer a nearly parallel case 
to that of St. Helena, whi( h has so long excited interest. 
Pray excuse this long rambling note, and believe me, my dear 
sir, yours very sincerely, C. Darwin. 

Will you be so good as to present my respectful compli- 
ments to Sir \\b Hooker. 

fRe ferring to Sir J. 1). Hooker’s work on the Galapagos 
Flora, my father wrote in : 

‘^1 cannot tell you how delighted and astonished I am at 
the results of your examination ; how wonderfully they siij)- 
port my assertion on the differem es in the animals of the 
different islands, about which [ have always been fearful ” 

Again he wrote (i<S 49 ) : — 

I received a few weeks ago your Gala|)agos papers,* and 
r have read them since being here. T really cannot express 
too strongly my admiration of the geograj)hical discussion: 
to mv judgment it is a j)erre('t model of what such a paper 
should be*: it took me four days to read and think over. 
How interesting the Idor i of the Sandwich Islands appears 
to be, how I wish there were materials for you to treat its 
flora as you have done the Galapagos. In the Systematic 
paper I was rather disa] 9 )ointed in mU finding general remarks 
on affinities, structures, ^'vc., such as you often give in con- 
versation, and such as De Candolle and J^t Hilaire introduced 

^ These papers inehule the resulis of Sir ]. 1) Hooker’s examination 
of my father’s Galapagos plants, and were published by the Linncan 
Society in 1840. 
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in almost all their papers, and which make them interesting 
even to a non-Botantist.” 


“Very soon afterwards [continues Sir J. D. Hooker] in a 
letter dated January 1844, the subject of the ‘ Origin of Spe- 
cies * was brought forward by him, and 1 believe that I was 
the first to whom he communicated his then new ideas on the 
subject, and which being of interest as a contribution to the 
history of Evolution, 1 here copy from his letter “ : — ] 


C, Darimn to J. D. Hooker. 

[January nth, 1844.] 

Besides a general interest about the southern lands, 1 have 
been now ever since my return engaged in a very presumi)- 
tuous work, and I know no one individual who would not 
say a very foolish one. 1 was so struck with the distri- 
bution of the Oalapagos organisms, &c. tJvc., and with the 
character of the .American fossil mainmifers, cVc. c^x., that I 
determined to collect blindly every sort o( fact, which could 
bear any way on what are species. 1 have read heaps of 
agricultural and hortic ultural l)ooks, and have never ceased 
collecting facts. At last gleams of light have come, and I am 
almost convinced (quite contrary to the opinion J started 
with) that species are not (it is like c onfessing a murder) 
immutable. Heaven forfend me fre^m Eamarc k nonsense of 
a “tendency to progression,” “adaptations from the slow 
willing of animals,” But the conclusions I am led to are 

not widely different from his ; though the means of* change 
are wholly so. I think I have found out (here’s presump- 
tion :) the simple way by which .species become excpiisitcly 
adapted to varicnis ends. You will now groan, and think to 
yourself, “on what a man have I been wasting my time 
and writing to.” I should, five years ago, have thought 
so. . . . 

[The following letter written on February 23, 1844, shows 
that the ac quaintanceship with Sir J. I). Hooker was then 
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fast ripening into friendship. The letter is chiefly of interest 
as showing the sort of problems then occupying my father’s 
mind :] 

Dear Hooker, — I hope you will excuse the freedom of 
my address, but 1 feel that as co-circum-wandercrs and as 
fellow labourers (though myself a very weak one) we may 
throw aside some of tile old-world formality. . . . 1 have just 
finished a little volume on the volcanic islands which we 
visited. 1 do not know how far you care for dry simple 
geology, but I hope you will let me send you a copy. I 
siijipose 1 can send it from London by common coach con- 
veyance. 

... I am going to ask you some more questions, though I 
daresay, without asking them, I shall see answers in your 
work, when published, whic h will be quite time enough for 
my purposes. First for the Galapagos, you will see in my 
Journal, that the birds, though peculiar sj)ecies, have a most 
obvious S. American aspect : I have just ascertained the 
same thing holds good with the sea-shells. Tt is so with 
those plants which are peculiar to this arcliipelago ; you state 
that their numerical proportions are continental (is not this a 
very curious fact ?) hut are they related in forms to S. Amer- 
ica. Do you know of any other case of an archipelago, with 
the se|)arate islands ])ossessing distinct representative spec ies? 

I have always intended (but have not yet done so) to examine 
Webb and bcrthelot on the C.'anary Islands for this object. 
Talking with Mr. Mentham, he told me that the separate 
islands of the Sandwich Archipelago possessed distinct repre- 
sentative sf)ecies of the same genera of Labiataj : would not 
this be worth your encpiiry? How is it with the Azores; to 
be sure the heavy western gales would tend to diffuse the 
same species over that group. 

I hope you will (1 dare say my hope is quite superfluous) 
attend to this general kind of affinity in isolated islands, 
though 1 suppose it is more difficult to perceive this sort of 
relation in plants, than in birds or cpiadrupcds, the groups of 
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which arc, I fancy, rather more confined. Can St. Helena be 
classed, though remotely, cither with Africa or S. America.? 
From some facts, whic h I have collected, I have been led to 
conclude that the fauna of mountains are either remarkably 
similar (sometimes in the presence of the same species and at 
other times of same genera), or that they are remarkably dis- 
similar ; and it lias oc curred to me tliat possibly j)art of this 
peculiarity of the St. Helena and (lala})agos floras may be 
attributed to a great part of these two Floras being moun- 
tain Floras. I fear my notes will hardly serve to distinguish 
much of the habitats of the Galapagos plants, but they may 
in some cases; most, if not alb of the green, leafy plants 
come from the summits of the islands, and the thin brown 
leatless plants come from the lower arid parts ; would you be 
so kind as to bear this remark in mind, when examining my 
collection. 

I will trouble you with only one other cpiestion. In dis- 
cussion with Mr. Gould, I found that in most of the genera 
of birds whic h range over the whole or greater part of the 
world, the individual species ha\e wider ranges, thus the Owl 
is mundane, and many of the sj)e(:ies have \ery wide ranges. 
So I believe it is with land and fresh-water sliells — and I 
might adduce other cases. Is it nc)t so with ('ryptogamic 
plants ; liave not mo.^t of the species wide ranges, in those 
genera whic h are mundane ? I do not suppose that tiie 
c:on verse liolds, \ i/. — that when a species has a wide range, 
its genus also ranges widen W ill you so far ol)lige me by 
ocxasionally thinking over this.? It would cost me vast 
trouble to get a list of mundane phanerogamic' genera and 
then searc h how far the spec ies of these genera are a})! to 
range wide in their several countries; but you might occa- 
sionally, in the c ourse of your ])ursuits, just bear this in mind, 
though j)erhaps the peunt may long since have occurred to 
you or other llotanists. Geology is bringing to light interest- 
ing fac:ts, conc:erning the ranges of shells; I think it is |)retty 
well estal)lished, that ac c'.ording as the geographical range of 
a species is wide, so is its persistence and duration in time. 1 
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hope you will try to grudge as little as you can the trouble of 
my letters, and pray believe me very truly yours, 

C. Darwin. 

V. S. 1 should feel extremely obliged for your kind offer 
of the sketch of Humboldt ; I venerate him, and after having 
had the pleasure of conversing with him in London, I shall 
still more like to have any portrait of him. 

[What follows is quoted from Sir J. Hooker’s notes. 

‘^The next act in the drama of our lives o])ens with per- 
sonal intercourse. 'I'his began with an invitation to l)reakfast 
with him at his brother’s (iCrasmus Darwin’s) house in Park 
Street ; which was shortly afterwards followed by an invita- 
tion to Down to meet a few l)rother Naturalists. In the short 
intervals of good health that followed the long illnesses which 
oftentimes rendered life a burthen to him, between 1844 and 
1847, I had manv siu'h invitations, and deliglUful they were. 
A more hos])i table and more attra('iive home under every 
point of view could not be imagined —of Society there were 
most often Dr. Fah'oner, l'>dward Forbes, Professor Pell, and 
Mr. Waterhouse — there wore long walks, romps with the 
children on hands and knees, music that haunts me still. 
Darwin’s own hearty manner, hollow laugh, and thorough 
enjoyment of home life with friends ; strolls with him all 
together, and interviews with us one by one in his study, to 
discuss ([uestions in any branch of biological or ])hysical 
knowledge that we had followed; and which 1 at any rate 
always left with the feeling that I had imparted nothing and 
carried away more than I ('ould stagger umh'r. T.atterly, as 
his health became more seriously affected, I was for days and 
weeks the only visitor, bringing my w(.)rk witli me and enjoy- 
ing his soc iety as oj)])ortunity ollcred. It was an established 
rule that he cverv day pum])ed me, as he called it, for half 
an hour or so after breakfast in his study, when he first 
brought out a heap of sli|)s with (piestions botanical, geo- 
graphical, cNc., for me to answer, and concluded by telling 
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me of the progress he had made in his own work, asking my 
opinion on various points. I saw no more of him till about 
noon, when 1 heard his mellow ringing voice calling my 
name under my window — this was to join him in his daily 
forenoon walk round the sand-walk.* On joining him I 
found him in a rough grey shooting-coat in summer, and 
thick cape over his shoulders in winter, and a stout staff in 
his hand ; away we trudged through the garden, where there 
was always some experiment to visit, and on to the sand- 
walk, round which a fixed number of turns were taken, during 
which our conversation usually ran on foreign lands and seas, 
old friends, old books, and things far off to both mind and 
eye. 

‘‘ In the afternoon there was another such walk, after which 
he again retired till dinner if well enough to join the family ; 
if not, he generally managed to ajipear in the drawing-room, 
where seated in his high chair, with his feet in enormous car- 
pet shoeji, supported on a high stool — he enjoyed the music 
or conversation of his family.” 

Here follows a series of letters illustrating the growth of 
my father’s views, and the nature of his work during this 
period.] 


C. Dariuin to J. D. Hooker. 

Down [1844]. 

. . . The conclusion, which I have come at is, that those 
areas, in which species are most numerous, have oftenest been 
divided and isolated from other areas, united and again di- 
vided ; a process implying antiipiity and some changes in the 
external conditions. T'his will justly sound very hypothetical. 
I cannot give my reasons in detail ; but the most general con- 
clusion, which the geographical distribution of all organic 
beings, appears to me to indicate, is that isolation is the chief 
concomitant or cause of the ap|)earance of nnv forms (I well 


* See p. 93. 
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know there are some staring exceptions). Secondly, from 
seeing how often the plants and animals swarm in a country, 
when introduced into it, and from seeing what a vast number 
of plants will live, for instance in England, if kept free frofn 
weeds^ and native plants^ I have been led to consider that the 
spreading and number of the organic beings of any country 
depend less on its external features, than on the number of 
forms, which have been there originally created or produced. 
I much doubt whether you will find it possiljle to explain 
the number of forms by proportional differences of exposure; 
and I cannot doubt if half the species in any country were 
destroyed or had not been created, yet that country would 
appear to us fully peopled. With respect to original creation 
or production of new forms, 1 have said that isolation appears 
the chief element. Hence, with respe( t to terrestrial pro- 
ductions, a tract of country, which had oftenest witliin the 
late geological periods subsided and been converted into 
islands, and reunited, I should expect to contain most forms. 

lUit such si)eculations arc amusing only to one self, and 
in this case useless, as they do not sliow any direct line of 
observation: if I had seen how hypothetical [is] the jittle, 
which I have unclearly written, I would not have troubled 
you with the reading of it. Believe me, — at last not hypo- 
thetically, Yours very sincerely, 

C. l^ARWIN. 


C. Darwin to J. D, Hooker. 

Down, 1844. 

... I 'forget my last letter, but it must have been a very 
silly one, as it seems I gave my notion of the number of 
species being in great degree governed by the degree to 
which the area had been often isolated and divided ; I must 
have been cracked to have written it, for I have no evidence, 
without a ]^erson be willing to admit all my views, and then 
it does follow ; but in my most sanguine moments, all I 
expect, is that 1 shall be able to show even to sound Natu- 
ralists, that there are two sides to the question of the immu- 
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lability of species ; — that facts can be viewed and grouped 
under the notion of allied species having descended from 
common stocks. With respect to books on this subject, I 
do not know of any systematical ones, except T.amarck’s, 
which is veritable rubbish ; but there are plenty, as Lyell, 
Pritchard, &c., on the view of the immutability. Agassiz 
lately has brought the strongest argument in favour of immu- 
tability. Isidore (r. St. Hilaire has written some good P^ssays, 
tending towards the mutability-side, in the ^ Suites a Huffon,’ 
entitled Zoolog. Generale.” Is it not strange that the author, 
of such a book as the ‘ Animaux sans Vertebres/ should have 
written that insects, which never see their eggs, should ivill 
(and plants, their seeds) to be of particular forms, so as to 
become attached to particular objects, 'The other, common 
(specially Germanic) notion is hardly less absurd, viz. that 
climate, food, ^:c., should make a Pediculus formed to climb 
hair, or wo()d-j)ecker, to climl) trees. I believe all these 
absurd views arise, from no one having, :us far as I know, 
approac hed the subject on the side of variation under domes- 
tic'ation, and having studied all that is known about domesti- 
cation. I was very glad to hear your criticism on island-floras 
and on non-diffusion of ]dants : the subject is too long for a 
letter: I could defend myself to some considerabU* extent, 
but I doubt whether successfully in your eyes, or indeed in 
my own. . . . 


C. Dani'/n to /. D. Hooker. 

Down [July, 1844]. 

... I am now reading a wonderful book* for facts on 
variation — Bronn, ‘ Geschichte der Natur.’ It is stiff German : 
it forestalls me, sometimes I think delightfully, and some- 
times cruelly. You will be ten times hereafter more horrified 
at me than at H. Watson. 1 hate arguments from results, 
but on my views of descent, really Natural History becomes 
a sublimely grand result-giving subject (now you may quiz 
me for so foolish an escape of mouth). ... I must leave this 
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letter till to-morrow, for I am tired ; but I so enjoy writing 
to you, tliat I must inflict a little more on you. 

Have you any good evidence for absence of insects in 
small islands ? I found thirteen species in Keeling Atoll. 
Flies are good fertilizers, and I have seen a micr()sco])ic Thrips 
and a Cecidomya take flight from a flower in the direction of 
another with pollen adhering to them. In Arctic countries a 
bee seems to go as far N. as any flower 

C. Danuin to J. D. Hooker. 

Shrewsbury [September, 1845]. 

My dear Hooker, — 1 write a line to say that Cosmos * 
arrived quite safely [N.IL One sheet came loose in Pt. L], 
and to thank you for your nice note. I have just begun the 
introduction, and groan over the style, wliic h in such j)arts is 
full half the Itattle. I low true many of tlu* remarks are (/. e. 
as far as I can understand the wretched Ibiglish) on the 
scenery; it is an exact expression of one’s own thoughts. 

I wish I ever had any books to lend you in return for the 
many you have lent me. . . . 

All of what vou kindly say aljout my species work does 
not alter one iota my long self-acknowledged ])rcsumption in 
accumulating facts and speculating on the subject of varia- 
tion, without having worked out my due share of sj)e('ies. But 
now for nine years it has been anyhow the greatest amuse- 
ment to me. 

Farewell, my dear Hooker, I grieve more than you can 
well believe, over our i)rosj)ect of so seldom meeting. 

T have never perceived but one fault in you, and that you 
have grievously, viz. modesty ; you form an exception to 
Sydney Smith’s ai)horism, that merit and modesty have no 
other connection, exce]>t in their first letter. Farewell, 

C. l^ARWIN. 


* A translation of IIuin])oklt‘s ‘ 
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C. Darwin to L. Jenyns i^Blome field). 

Down, Oct. I2th, [1845]. 

My dear Jenyns, — Thanks for your note. I am sorry to 
say I have not even the tail-end of a fact in English Zoology 
to communicate. I have found that even trifling observations 
require, in my case, some leisure and energy, both of which 
ingredients I have liad none to spare, as writing my (leology 
thoroughly expends both. I had always thought that I would 
keep a journal and record everything, but in the way I now 
live I find I observe nothing to record. Looking after my 
garden and trees, and occasionally a very little walk in an 
idle frame of mind, fills up every afternoon in the same man- 
ner. I am surprised that with all your parish affairs, you have 
had time to do all that which you have done. 1 shall be very 
glad to see your little work (and proud should I have been 
if I could have added a single fact to it). My work on the 
species question has impressed me very forc ibly with the 
importance of all such works as your intended one, contain- 
ing what ])eo})le are pleased generally to call trifling facts. 
These are the facts which make one understand the working 
or economy of nature. 'Fhere is one subject, on which I am 
very curious, and which perhaj^s you may throw some light 
on, if you have ever thought on it; namely, what are the 
checks and what the periods of life, — by which the increase 
of any given species is limited. Just calculate the incTease 
of any bird, if you assume that only half the young are reared, 
and these breed : within the iiii/nra/ (/. c., if free from acc i- 
dents) life of the parents the number of individuals will be- 
come enormous, and I have been much surprised to think 
how great destruction mi/s/ annually or occasionally be falling 

* Mr. Jenyns’ ‘ Ohserviuions in Xntural History.’ It is prefaced by an 
Introduction on “IlabiCs of o]>■^crvinf^ as <onncctcd with the study ol 
Natural History,” and followed by a “Calendar of Periodic Plicnoinena in 
Natural History,” with ” Remarks on the importance of such Rcj^istcrs.” 
.My father seems to be alluding to this Register in the P.S. to the letter 
dated Oct. 17, 184b. 
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on every species, yet the means and period of such destruc- 
tion is scarcely perceived by us. 

f have continued steadily reading and collecting facts on 
variation of domestic animals and plants, and on the question 
of what are species. I have a grand body of facts, and I 
think I can draw some sound conclusions. 'Lhe general con- 
clusions at which I have slowly been driven from a directly 
opposite conviction, is that species are mutable, and that 
allied species are co-descendants from common stocks. I 
know how much I open myself to reproach for such a con- 
clusion, but I have at least honestly and deliberately come to 
it. I shall not publish on this subject for several years. At 
present 1 am on the Geology of South America. I hope to 
pick up from your book some facts on slight variations in 
structure or instincts in the animals of your acquaintance. 

Believe me, ever yours, 

C. Darwin. 


C. Darwin to L. Jenyns* 

Down, [1845 ?]• 

My dear Jenyns, — I am very much obliged to you for 
the trouble you have taken in having written me so long 
a note. The question of where, when, and how the check 
to the increase of a given species falls appears to me par- 
ticularly interesting, and our difficulty in answering it shows 
how really ignorant we are of the lives and habits of our most 
familiar species. I was aware of the bare fact of old birds 
driving away their young, but had never thought of the effect 
you so clearly point out, of local gaps in number being thus 
immediately filled up. But the original difficulty remains: 
for if your farmers had not killed your sparrows and rooks, 
what would have become of those which now immigrate into 
your parish 1 in the middle of England one is too far distant 
from the natural limits of the rook and sparrow to suppose 


26 


* Rev. L. Blomefield. 
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that the young are thus far expelled from Cambridgeshire. 
The check must fall heavily at some time of each species’ life ; 
for, if one calculates that only half the progeny are reared 
and bred, how enormous is the increase ! One has, however, 
no business to feel so much surprise at one’s ignorance, when 
one knows how impossible it is without statistics to con- 
jecture the duration of life and percentage of deaths to births 
in mankind. If it could be shown that apparently the birds 
of passage which breed here and increase, return in the suc- 
ceeding years in about the same number, whereas those that 
come here for their winter and non-breeding season annually, 
come here with the same numbers, but return with greatly 
decreased numbers, one would know (as indeed seems 
probable) that the check fell chiefly on full-grown birds 
in the winter season, and not on the eggs and very young 
birds, which has appeared to me often the most probable 
period. If at any time any remarks on this subject should 
occur to you, T should be most grateful for the benefit of 
them. 

With respect to my far distant work on species, 1 must 
have expressed myself with singular inaccuracy if J led you 
to suppose that I meant to say that my conclusions were 
inevitable. They have become so, after years of weighing 
puzzles, to myself alone ; but in my wildest day-dream, I 
never expect more than to be able to show that there are two 
sides to the question of the immutability of species, /. e, 
whether species are directly created or by intermediate laws (as 
with the life and death of individuals). I did not apjjroach 
the subject on the side of the difficulty in determining what 
are species and what are varieties, Init (though, why I should 
give 3'ou such a history of my doings it would be hard to say) 
from such facts as the relationship between the living and 
extinct mammifers in South America, and between those liv- 
ing on the Continent and on adjoining islands, such as the 
Galapagos. It occurred to me that a collection of all such, 
analogous facts would throw light either for or against the 
view of related species being co-descendants from a common 
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stock. A long searching amongst agricultural and horticult- 
ural books and pet'ple makes me believe (I well know how 
absurdly presumptuous this must ap})ear) that I see the way 
in whi('h new varieties become exquisitely adapted to the 
external conditions of life and to other surrounding beings. 
I am a bold man to lay myself open to being thought a com- 
plete fool, and a most deliberate one. From the nature of 
the grounds which make me believe that species are mutable 
in form, these grounds cannot be restric ted to the closest- 
allied species ; but how far they extend I cannot tell, as my 
reasons fall away by degrees, when applied to species more 
and more remote from each other. Pray do not think that I 
am so blind as not to sec that there are numerous immense 
difficulties in my notions, but they appear to me less than on 
the common view. 1 have drawn up a sketch and had it 
copied (in 200 pages) of my conclusions ; and if I thought at 
some future time that you would think it worth reading, I 
should, of course, be most thankful to have the criticism of 
so competent a critic. Excuse this very long and egotistical 
and ill-written letter, which by your remarks you had led me 
into, and believe me, Yours very truly, 

C. Darwin. 


C. Darwin to L, Jenyns, 

Down, Oct. 17th, 1846. 

Dear Jenyns, — I have taken a most ungrateful length 
of time in thanking you for your very kind present of your 
‘Observations.’ But 1 ha])pened to have had in hand several 
other bo(jks, and have finished yours only a few days ago. I 
found it very pleasant reading, and many of your facts inter- 
ested me much. 1 think I was more interested, which is odd, 
with your notes on sonic of the lower animals than on the 
higher ones, 'bhe introduction struck me as very good ; but 
this is what I expected, for I well remember being quite de- 
lighted with a preliminary essay to the first number of the 
^ Annals of Natural History.* I missed one discussion, and 
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think myself ill-used, for I remember your saying you would 
make some remarks on the weather and barometer, as a guide 
for the ignorant in prediction. 1 had also hoped to have 
perhaps met with some remarks on the amount of variation in 
our common species. Andrew Smith once declared he would 
get some hundreds of specimens of larks and sparrows from 
all parts of Great Britain, and see whether, with finest meas- 
urements, he could detect any proportional variations in beaks 
or limbs, &c. 'Fhis point interests me from having lately 
been skimming over the absurdly opposite conclusions of 
Gloger and Brehm ; the one making half-a-dozen species out 
of every common bird, and the other turning so many re- 
puted species into one. Have you ever done anytliing of this 
kind, or have you ever studied Gloger’s or Brehm’s works ? 
I was interested in your account of the martins, for 1 had just 
before been utterly perplexed l)y noticing just such a pro- 
ceeding as you describe : I counted seven, one day lately, 
visiting a single nest and sticking dirt on the adjoining wall. 
I may mention that I once saw some squirrels eagerly splitting 
those little semi-trans])arent spherical galls on the back of oak- 
leaves for the maggot within ; so that they are insectivorous. 
A Cyc/irus rostratus once squirted into my eyes and gave me 
extreme pain ; and I must tell you what hapj)ened to me on 
the banks of the Cam, in my early entomological days : under 
a piece of bark 1 found two Caralu (I forget whii h), and 
caught one in ea('h hand, when lo and behold 1 saw a sacred 
Pafiay[(nus crux major ! I could not bear to give up either of 
my Carahi, and to lose Panui^icus was out of the (piestion; so 
that in despair I gently seized one of the Carabi between my 
teeth, when to my unsi)cakable disgust and pain the little in- 
considerate beast squirted his acid down my throat, and I lost 
both Carabi :\wi\ Pauay;ieus ! I was (|uite astonished to hear 
of a terrestrial Planaria ; for about a year or two ago I de- 
scribed in the ‘ Annals of Natural History ’ several beautifully 
coloured terrestrial .species of the Southern Hemisphere, and 
thought it quite a new fact. By the way, you sj)cak of a 
sheep with a broken leg not having flukes ; I have heard my 
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father aver that a fever, or any serious accident^ as a Drokcn 
limb, will cause in a man all the intestinal worms to be evacu- 
ated. Might not this possibly have been the case with the 
dukes in their early state ? 

I hope you were none the worse for Southampton ; * I wish 
I had seen you looking rather fatter. I enjoyed my week 
extremely, and it did me good. 1 missed you the last few 
days, and we never managed to see much of each other ; but 
there were so many people there, that I for one hardly saw 
anything of any one. Once again I thank you very cordially 
for your kind present, and the pleasure it has given me, and 
believe me. Ever most truly yours, 

C. Darwin. 

P.S. — I have quite forgotten to say how greatly interested 
I was with your discussion on the statistics of animals : when 
will Natural History be so perfect that such points as you 
discuss will be i)erfe('tly known about any one animal.^ 

C, Darwin to J. D. Hooker, 

Malvern, June 13 [1849I. 

... At last T am going to press with a small poor first- 
fruit of my confounded Cirripedia, viz. the fossil pedunculate 
cirripedia. You ask what effect studying species has had on 
my variation theories; 1 do not think much — 1 have felt 
some diOlculties more. On the other hand, 1 have been 
striK'k (and jirobably unfairly from the class) with the varia- 
bility of every part in some slight degree of every species. 
When the same organ is ri}:^oroi(sly compared in many indi- 
viduals, I always find .some .slight variability, and conse- 
quently that the diagnosis of species from minute differences 
is always dangerous. 1 had thought the same jiarts of the 
same species more resemble (than they do anyhow in Cirri- 
pedia) objects cast in the same mould. Systematic work 


* The meeting of the British Association, 
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would be easy were it not for this confounded variation, 
which, however, is pleasant to me as a speculatist, though 
odious to me as a systeniatist. Your remarks on the dis- 
tinctness (so unpleasant to me) of the Himalayan Rubi, wil- 
lows, <S:c., compared with those of northern [Europe ?], <S:c., 
are very interesting ; if my rude species-sketch had any small 
share in leading you to these observations, it has already 
done good and am])le service, and may lay its bones in the 
earth in peace. I never heard anything so strange as Fal- 
coner’s neglect of your letters ; I am extremely glad you are 
cordial with him again, though it must have cost you an 
effort. Falconer is a man one must love. . . . May you pros- 
per in every way, my dear Hooker. 

Your affectionate friend, 

C. Darwin. 


C. Darwin to J. D. Hooker. 

Down, Wednesday [September, n. d. [ 

, . . Many thanks for your letter received yesterday, 
which, as always, set me thinking: I laughed at your attack 
at my stinginess in changes of level towards Forbes,* being 
so liberal towards myself ; but I must maintain, that 1 have 
never let down or upheaved our mother-earth’s surface, for 
the sake of explaining any one phenomenon, and I trust I 
have very seldom done so without some distinct evidence. 
So I must still think it a bold step (perhaps a very true one) 

* Tvlward ]’'orhcs, born in the Isle of Man 1815, died 1854. Ilis best 
known work was his Re\)ort on the distribution of marine animals at ilif- 
ferent dej)!!!^ in the Mediterranean. An important memoir of his is re- 
ferred to in rny father’s ‘ Autobiot^raphy,' j>. 72. He hckl sucees>ively the 
po.sts of Curator to the f Ecological Society’.s Museum, and rrofessor of 
Natural Ili-tory in tlie Museum of I’raetical Geology; shortly heh^re he 
died he was .a])pointed Professor of Natural History in llie Univeisily of 
Edinburgh. He seems to have impressc<l his contemporaries as a man f)f 
strikingly versatile and vigorous mind. The above allusion to changes of 
level refers to Forbes’s tendency to explain the facts of geographical dis- 
tribution by means of an tvetive geological imagination. 
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to sink into the depths of ocean, within the period of existing 
species, so large a tract of surface. But there is no amount 
or extent of change of level, which I am not fully prepared 
to admit, but I must say I should like better evidence, than 
the identity of a few plants, which possibly (I do not say 
probably) might have been otherwise transported. F^articu- 
lar thanks for your attempt to get me a copy of ‘ L’Espece,’* 
and almost etiual thanks for your criticisms on him : I rather 
misdoubted him, and felt not much inclined to take as gospel 
his facts. I find this one of my greatest difficulties with 
foreign authors, viz. judging of their credibility. How pain- 
fully (to me) true is your remark, that no one has hardly a 
right to examine the question of species who has not minutely 
described many. 1 was, however, pleased to hear from Owen 
(who is vehemently op{)osed to any mutability in s])ecies), 
that he thought it was a very fair subject, and that there was 
a mass of facts to be brought to bear on the question, not 
hitherto collected. My only comfort is (as I mean to attempt 
the subject), that I have dabbled in several branches of Natu- 
ral History, and seen good specific men work out my species, 
and know something of geology (an indispensable union) ; 
and though I shall get more kicks than half-pennies, I will, 
life serving, attempt my work. T^amarck is the only excep- 
tion, that I can think of, of an accurate describer of species 
at least in the Invertebrate Kingdom, who has disbelieved in 
permanent species, but he in his absurd though clever work 
has done the subject harm, as has Mr. Vestiges, and, as (some 
future loose naturalist attempting the same speculations will 
perhaps say) has Mr. D. . . . 

C. Darwin. 


* Probably (loclron’s essay, published by the Academy of Nancy in 
1848-49, and afterwards as a separate book in 1859. 
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C, Darwin to J. D. Hooker, 

Down, September 25th [1853]. 

My dear Hooker, — I have read your paper with great 
interest ; it seems all very clear, and will form an admirable 
introduction to the New Zealand Flora, or to any Flora in the 
world. How few gencralizers there are among systematists ; 
I really suspect there is something absolutely opposed to each 
other and hostile in the two frames of mind required for 
systematising and reasoning on large collections of facts. 
Many of your arguments appear to me very well put, and, 
as far as my experience goes, the candid way in which you 
discuss the subject is uni(pie. The whole will be very use- 
ful to me whenever I undertake my volume, though parts take 
the wind very completely out of my sails ; it will be all nuts 
to me . . . for I have for some time determined to give the 
arguments on both sides (as far as 1 could), instead of arguing 
on the mutability side alone. 

In my own Cirripedial work (by the way, thank you for 
the dose of soft solder ; it does one — or at least me — a great 
deal of good) — in my own work I have not felt conscious 
that disbeliev ing in the mere permanence of species has made 
much difference one way or the other ; in some few cases (if 
publishing avowedly on doctrine of non-permanence), I 
should tiot have affixed names, and in some few cases 
should have affixed names to remarkable varieties. Cer- 
tainly I have felt it humiliating, discussing and doubting, 
and examining over and over again, when in my own mind 
the only doubt has been whether the form varied to-day or 
yesterday (not to put too fine a point on it, as Snagsby * would 
say). After describing a set of forms as distinct species, 
tearing up my MS., and making them one species, tearing that 
up and making them separate, and then making them one 
again (which has happened to me), I have gnashed my teeth, 
cursed species, and asked what sin I had committed to be 


^ In * Bleak House.’ 
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SO punished. But I must confess that perhaps nearly the 
same thing would have happened to me on any scheme of 
work. 

I am heartily glad to hear your Journal* is so much ad- 
vanced; how magnificently it seems to be illustrated! An 
Oriental Naturalist*' lots of imagination and not too 
much regard to facts, is just the man to discuss species ! I 
think your title of ‘ A Journal of a Naturalist in the East* 
very good ; but whether “ in the Himalaya ” would not be 
better, I have doubted, for the East sounds rather vague. . . . 

C. Darwin to J. D, Hooker. 

[1853.1 

My dear Hooker, — I have no remarks at all worth 
sending you, nor, indeed, was it likely that I should, con- 
sidering how perfect and elaborated an essay it is.f As far 
as my judgment goes, it is the most im])ortant discussion 
on the points in cpiestion ever published. I can say no more. 
I agree with almost everything you say ; but 1 require much 
time to digest an essay of such quality. It almost made me 
gloomy, partly from feeling T could not answer some points 
which theoretically I should have liked to h^ive been differ- 
ent, and ]3artly from seeing so far better done than I have 

done, discussions on some points which I had intended to 
have taken up. . . . 

I much enjoyed the slaps you have given to the provincial 
species-mongers. 1 wish I could have been of the slightest 
use : I have been deeply interested by the whole essay, and 
congratulate you on having produced a memoir which I be- 
lieve will be memorable. I was deep in it when your most 
considerate note arrived, begging me not to hurry. I thank 
Mrs. Hooker and yourself most sincerely for your wish to see 
me. I will not let another svimmer pass without seeing you 
at Kew, for indeed 1 should enjoy it much. . . . 

* Sir J. D. Hooker’s ‘ ffinialayan Journal.' 
f ‘ New Zealand Flora,’ 1853. 
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You do me really more honour than I have any claim to, 
putting me in after Lyell on ups and downs. In a year or 
two’s time, when T shall be at my species book (if I do not 
break down), I shall gnash my teeth and abuse you for having 
put so many hostile facts so confoundedly well. 

Ever yours affectionately, 

C. Darwin. 


C. Daritnn to J . D. Hooker. 

Down, March 26th [1854]. 

My dear Hooker, — I had hoped that you would have 
had a little breathing-time after your Journal, but this seems 
to be very far from the case; and 1 am the more obliged 
(and somewhat contrite) for the long letter received this 
morning, most juicy wuth news and most interesting to me in 
many ways. I am very glad indeed to hear of the reforms, 
«Si:c,, in the Royal Society. With respect to the Club,'^' I am 
deeply interested ; only two or three days ago, I was regret- 
ting to my wife, how I was letting drop and being dropped 
by nearly all my acejuaintances, and that I would endeavour 
to go oftener to London ; I was not then thinking of the Club, 
which, as far as any one thing goes, would answer my exact 
object in kccj)ingup old and making some new acquaintances. 

* The Philosophical Club, to which my father was electcfl {as Professor 
Bouncy is irjiod enc)ii^h to inform me) on April 24, 1854. He resigned his 
member>hi|i in 1864. The Club was founded in 1847. The number 
members being limited to 47, it was j)roposed to christen it “the Club of 
47,” but the name was never adoptctl. The nature of the Club may be 
gathered from ifs first rule : “ The purpose of the Club is to promote as much 
as possible the scientific objects of the Royal Society ; to facilitate inter- 
course between those f ellows who are actively engaged in cultivating the 
various branches of Natural Science, and who have contributed to its prog- 
ress ; to increase the attendance at the evening meetings, and to encour- 
age the contribution and discussion of papers.” The (dub met for dinner 
(at first) at 6, and the chair was to be (juilted at 8.15, it l)cing expected that 
members would goto the Royal Society. Of late years the dinner ha.s 
been at 6.30, the Society meeting in the afternoon. 
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I will therefore come up to London for every (with rare ex- 
ceptions) (.]lub-day, and then my head, I think, will allow me 
on an average to go to every other meeting. But it is griev- 
ous how often any change knocks me up. I will further 
pledge myself, as I told Lyell, to resign after a year, if 1 did 
not attend pretty often, so that I should at worst encumber 
the Club temporarily. If you can get me elected, I certainly 
shall be very much pleased. Very many thanks for answers 
about Olaciers. I am very glad to hear of the second Edit.* 
so very soon ; but am not surprised, for 1 have heard of 
several, in our small circle, reading it with very much pleasure. 
1 shall be curious to hear what Humboldt will say : it will, I 
should think, delight him, and meet with more praise from 
him than any other book of Travels, for 1 cannot remember 
one, which has so many subjects in common with him. What 

a wonderful old fellow he is By the way, I hot)e, 

when you go to Hitcham, towards the end of May, you will 
be forced to have some rest. I am grieved to hear that all 
the bad symptoms have not left Henslow ; it is so strange 
and new to feel any uneasiness about his health. 1 am 
particularly obliged to you for sending me Asa Gray’s letter : 
how verv ])leasantly he writes. To see his and your caution 
on the species-question ought to overwhelm me in confusion 
and shame ; it does make me feel deuced uncomfortable. . . . 
tt is delightful to hear all that he says on Agassiz : how very 
singular it is that so eminently (dever a man, with such immense 
knowledge on many branches of Natural History, should 
write as he does. Lyell told me that he was so delighted with 
one of his (Agassiz) lectures on progressive devehqunent, iS:c., 
(‘<:c., that he went to him afterwards and told him, “ that it 
was so delightful, that he could not help all’ the time wishing 
it was true.” I seldom see a Zoological paper from North 
America, without observing the imju*ess of Agassiz’s doc- 
trines — another proof, by the way, of how great a man he is. 
I was pleased and surprised to see A. Gray’s remarks on 


♦ Of the IL’malayan Journal, 
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crossing, obliterating varieties, on which, as you know, 1 have 
been collecting facts for these dozen years. How awfully flat 
I shall feel, if when I get my notes together on species, &c., &c., 
the whole thing explodes like an empty puff-ball. Do not 
work yourself to death. Ever yours most truly, 

C. Darwin. 


C. Dariuin to J. D. Hooker. 

Down, Nov 5th [1^54], 

My dear Hooker, — 1 was delighted to get your note 
yesterday. 1 congratulate you very heartily,* and whether 
you care much or little, 1 rejoice to see the highest scientific 
judgment-court in Great Britain recognise your claims. I do 
hope Mrs. Hooker is pleased, and E. desires me particularly 
to send her cordial congratulations. ... I pity you from the 
very bottom of my heart about your after-dinner speech, 
which I fear 1 shall not hear. Without you have a very 
much greater soul than 1 have (and I believe that you have), 
you will find the medal a pleasant little stimulus, when work 
goes badly, and one ruminates that all is vanity, it is pleasant 
to have some tangible proof, that others have thought some- 
thing of one’s labours. 

Good-bye my dear Hooker, I can assure [you] that we 
both most truly enjoyed your and Mrs. Hooker’s visit here. 
Farewell. My dear Hooker, your sincere friend, 

C. Darwin. 


C, Darwin to J. D. Hooker. 

March 7 [1855]. 

... I have just finished wmrking well at Wollaston’s f 
‘ Insecta Maderensia’: it is an aiimirahle There is a 

very curious point in the astounding proportion of Coleoptera 

♦ On the award to him of the Koval .Society’s Medal, 
f Thomas Vernon Wollaston flied (in hi>> fifly-^eventh year, as I believe) 
on Jan. 4, 1S78. His health forcing liim in early manhood to winter in 
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that are apterous ; and I think I have guessed the reason, 
viz., that powers of flight would be injurious to insects inha- 
biting a confined locality, and expose them to be blown to the 
sea : to test this, I find that the insects inhabiting the Dezerte 
Grande, a quite small islet, would be still more exposed to 
this danger, and here the proportion of ai)tcroiis insects is 
even considerably greater than on Madeira Proper. Wollas- 
ton speaks of Madeira and the other Archipelagoes as being 
“ sure and certain witnesses of Forbes* old continent,” and of 
course the Entomological world imi)licitly follows this view. * 
But to my eyes it would be difficult to imagine facts more 
opposed to such a view. It is really disgusting and humi- 
liating to see directly opposite conclusions drawn from the 
same facts. 

I have had some correspondence with Wollaston on this 
and other subjects, and 1 find that lie cooll y assumes, (1) that 
formerly insects {lossessed greater migratory t)owers than now, 

(2) that the old land was specially rich in centres of creation, 

(3) that the uniting land was destroyed before the special 
creations had time to diffuse, and (4) that the land was broken 
down before certain families and genera had time to reach 
from Europe or Africa the points of land in question. Are 
not these a jolly lot of assumptions.^ and yet I shall see for 
the next dozen or score of y^ears Wollaston (jiioted as proving 
the former existence of poor Forbes’ Atlantis. 


the south, he devoted himself to a study of the Coleoptera of Madeira, the 
Cape de Verdes, and St. Helena, whence he deduced evidence in siipj)ort 
of the belief in the submerged continent of ‘ Ailantis.’ Tn an obituary 
notice by Mr. Rye (‘ Nature,’ 187S) he is descril)ed as v/orking persistently 
“upon a broad conception t)f the science to which he was devoted,” while 
being at the same time “accurate, elaborate, and precise ad putictuniy and 
naturally of a minutely critical habit.” His first scientific paper was 
written when he was an undergraduate at Jesus College, Cambridge. While 
at the University, he was an Associate and afterwards a Member of the 
Ray Club : this is a small society which still meets once a week, and wliere 
the undergraduate members, or Associates, receive much kindly encourage- 
ment from their elders. 
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I hope 1 have not wearied you, but 1 thought you would 
like to hear about this book, which strikes me as excellent in 
its facts, and the author a most nice and modest man. 

Most truly yours, 

C. Darwin. 


C. Darwin to W. D. Fox. 

Down, March 19th [1855]. 

My dear Kox, — How long it is since we have had any 
communit ation, and 1 really want to hear how the world goes 
with you ; but my immediate object is to ask you to observe 
a point for me, and as I know now you are a very busy man 
with too much to do, 1 shall have a good chance of your 
doing what I want, as it would be hoj)eless to ask a quite 
idle man. As you ha\e a Noah’s Ark, I do not doubt that 
you have pigeons. (How 1 wish by any ( hance they were 
fantails !) Now what 1 want to know is, at what age nestling 
pigeons have their tail feathers sufficiently developed to be 
counted. I do not think 1 ever saw a young pigeon. I am 
hard at work at my notes collecting and ('om paring them, in 
order in some two or three years to write a hook with all the 
facts and arguments, which 1 can collect, rvv'.sv/.v the 
immutability of s|)ecies. I want to get the young of our 
domestic' breeds, to see how young, and to what degree the 
differences appear. I must either breed myself (which is no 
amusement but a horrid bore to me) the |)igeons or buy their 
young ; and before I go to a seller, whom 1 have heard of 
from Yarrell, I am really anxious to know something about 
their development, not to expose my excessive ignorance, 
and therefore be excessively liable to be cheated and gulled. 
With respect to the one |>oint of the tail feathers, it is of course 
in relation to the wonderful development of tail feathers in 
the adult fantail. If you had any brec'd of jioultry pure, 1 
would beg a chicken with exact age stated, about a week or 
fortnight old ! to be sent in a box by jiost, if you could have 
the heart to kill one ; and secondly, would let me pay post* 
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age. . . Indeed, I should be very glad to have a nestling 
common pigeon sent, for I mean to make skeletons, and have 
already just begun comparing wild and tame ducks. And 1 
think the results rather curious,* for on weighing the several 
bones very carefully, when perfectly cleaned the proportional 
weights of the two have greatly varied, the foot of the tame 
having largely increased. How I wish I could get a little 
wild duck of a week old, but that I know is almost impos- 
sible. 

With respect to ourselves, I have not much to say ; we 
have now a terribly noisy house with the whooping cough, 
but otherwise are all well. Far the greatest fact about myself 
is that 1 have at last quite done with the everlasting barnacles. 
At the end of the year we had two of our little boys very ill 
with fever and bronchitis, and all sorts of ailments. Partly 
for amusement, and partly for change of air, we went to Lon- 
don and took a house for a month, but it turned out a great 
failure, for that dreadful frost just set in when we went, and 
all our children got unwell, and E. and I had coughs and 
colds and rheumatism nearly all the time. We had put down 
first on our list of things to do, to go and see Mrs. Fox, but 
literally after waiting some time to see whether the weatlier 
would not improve, we had not a day when we both could 
go out. 

1 do hope before very long you will be able to manage 
to pay us a visit. 'Fime is slipping away, and we are getting 
oldish. Do tell us about yourself and all your large family. 

I know you will help me if you can with information about 
the young pigeons ; and anyhow do write before very long. 

My dear Fox, your sincere old friend, 

C. Darwin. 


* “ I have just been testing practically what disuse docs in reducing 
parts ; I have made skeleton of wild and tame duck (oh, the smell of well- 
boiled, high duck ! !) and 1 find the tanie-duck wing ought, according to 
scale of wild prototype, to have its two wings 360 grains in weight, but it 
has it only 317 ” — A letter to Sir J. Hooker, 1855. 
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P.S. — Amongst all sorts of odds and ends, with which I 
am amusing myself, I am comparing the seeds of the varia- 
tions of plants. 1 had formerly some wild cabbage seeds, 
which I gave to some one, was it to you ? It is a thousand to 
one it was thrown away, if not 1 should be very glad of a 
pinch of it. 

[T'he following extract from a letter to Mr. Fox (March 
27th, 1855) refers to the same subject as the last letter, and 
gives some account of the species work : ” ‘‘ The way I 
shall kill young things will be to put them under a tumbler 
glass with a teaspoon of ether or chloroform, the glass being 
pressed down on some yielding surface, and leave them for 
•in hour or two, young have such power of revivication. (I 
have thus killed moths and butterflies.) The best way would 
be to send them as you procure them, in pasteboard chip-box 
by post, on which you could write and just tie up with string ; 
and you will /ratty make me hapi)ier by allowing me to keej) 
an account of j)ostage, &c. Upon my word I can hardly 
believe that anv one ( ould be so good-natured as to take such 
trouble and do such a very disagreeable thing as kill babies ; 
and I am very sure I do not know one soul who, except your- 
self, would do so. I am going to ask one thing more ; should 
old hens of any above poultry (not duck) die or bec ome so 
old as to be usetess, I wish you would send her to me per rail, 
addressed to Darwin, care of Mr. Acton, Post-ofiice, 

Bromley, Kent.” Will you keep this address.^ as shortest 
way for y)arcels. But I do not care so much for this, as I 
could ])uy the old birds dead at Baily to make skeletons. I 
should have written at once even if I had not heard from 
you, to beg you not to take trouble about pigeons, for Yarrel/ 
has persuaded me to attem[)t it, and I am now fitting up a 
place, and have written to Baily about ])rices, &c., &c. Some- 
time (when you are better) I should like very much to hear a 
little about your '‘Little Call Duck ; why so called ? And 
where you got it? and what it is like ? . . . I was so ignorant 
I did not even know there were three varieties of Dorking 
fowl : how do they differ ? . . . 
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I forget whether I ever told you what the object of my 
present work is, — it is to view all facts that I can master 
(eheu, eheu, how ignorant I find I am) in Natural History 
(as on geographical distribution, palaeontology, classification, 
hybridism, domestic animals and plants, &c., &c., &c.) to see 
how far they favour or are opposed to the notion that wild 
species are mutable or immutable : 1 mean with my utmost 
power to give all arguments and facts on both sides. I have 
a number of people heljung me in every way, and giving me 
most valuable assistance ; but I often doubt whether the sub- 
ject will not quite overpower me. 

So much for the quasi-business part of my letter. I am 
very very sorry to hear so indifferent account of your health : 
with your large family your life is very ])recioiis, and I am 
sure with all your activity and goodness it ought to be a 
happy one, or as happy as can reasonably be expected with 
all the cares of futurity on one. 

One cannot expect the present to be like the old Crux- 
major days at the foot of those noble willow stumps, the 
memory of which I revere. I now find my little entomology 
which 1 wholly owe to you, comes in very useful. I am very 
glad to hear that you have given yourself a rest from Sun- 
day duties. How much illness you have had in your life! 
Farewell my dear Fox. T assure you I thank you heartily for 
^our proffered assistance.”] 

C. Darivin to IV. D. Fox. 

Down, May 7th [1855]. 

My dear Fox, — My correspondence has cost you a deal 
of trouble, though this note will not. 1 found yours on my 
return home on- Saturday after a week’s work in London. 
Whilst there I saw Yarrell, who told me he had carefully ex- 
amined all points in the Call Duck, and did not teel any 
doubt about it being specifically identical, and that it had 
crossed freely with common varieties in St. James’s Park. I 
should therefore be very glad for a seven-days* duckling and 
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for one of the old birds, should one ever die a natural death. 
Yarrell told me that Sabine had collected forty varieties of 
the common duck ! . . . Well, to return to business ; nobody, 
I am sure, could fix better for me than you the characteristic 
age of little chickens ; with respect to skeletons, I have feared 
it would be impossible to make them, but I suppose I shall 
be able to measure limbs, &c., by feeling the joints. What 
you say about old cocks just confirms what 1 thought, and I 
will make my skeletons of old cocks. Should an old wild 
turkey ever die, please remember me ; I do not care for a 
baby turkey, nor for a mastiff. Very many thanks for your 
offer. I have puppies of bull-dogs and greyhound in salt, 
and T have had cart-horse and race-horse young colts care- 
fully measured. Whether I shall do any good I doubt. 1 
am getting out of my depth. Most truly yours, 

C. Darwin. 

[An extra('t from a letter to Mr. Fox may find a place here, 
though of a later date, viz. July, 1855 : 

“ Many thanks for the seven days’ old white Dorking, and 
for the other promised ones. I am getting quite a ‘chamber 
of horrors,’ 1 aj)preciate your kindness even more than be- 
fore ; for 1 have done the black deed and murdered an angelic 
little fantail and pouter at ten days old. I tried chloroform 
and ether for the first, and though evidently a perfectly easy 
death, it was prolonged ; and for the second I tried putting 
lumps of cyanide of potassium in a very large damp bottle, 
half an hour before |)utting in the pigeon, and the prussic 
acid gas thus generated was very quickly fatal.” 

A letter to Mr. Fox (May 23rd, 1855) gives the first men- 
tion of my father’s laborious piece of work on the breeding 
of pigeons : 

‘‘I write now to say that I have been looking at some of 
our mongrel chickens, and I should say me' week old would 
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do very well. The chief points which I am, and have been 
for years, very curious about, is to ascertain whether the 
youti^ of our domestic breeds differ as much from each other 
as do their parents, and I have no faith in anything short of 
actual measurement and the Rule of Three. I hope and be- 
lieve I am not giving so much trouble without a motive of 
sufficient worth. I have got my fantails and pouters (choice 
birds, I hope, as 1 paid 20 s. for each pair from Baily) in a 
grand cage and pigeon-house, and they are a decided amuse- 
ment to me, and delight to H.” 

In the course of my father’s pigeon-fancying enterprise he 
necessarily became acejuainted with breeders, and was fond 
of relating his experiences as a member of the Columl)arian 
and Philoperistera Clubs, where he met the purest enthusiasts 
of the ‘‘ fancy,” and learnt much of the mysteries of their art. 
In writing to Mr. Huxley some years afterwards, he quotes 
from a book on ‘ Pigeons ’ by Mr. J. Eaton, in illustration of 
the extreme attention and close observation ” necessary to 
be a good fancier. 

'‘In his [Mr. Eaton's] treatise, devoted to the Almond 
Tumbler alone^ which is a sub- variety of the short-faced vari- 
ety, which is a variety of the 'Pumbler, as that is of the Rock- 
pigeon, Mr. Eaton says : ‘ There are some of the young fan- 
ciers who are over-covetous, who go for all the five pro])erties 
at once [i. the five characteristic points which are mainly 
attended to, — C. 1). ], they have their reward by getting noth- 
ing.’ In short, it is almost beyond the human intellect to 
attend to a// the excellencies of the Almond Tumbler ! 

“To be a good breeder, and tt) succeed in im|)roving anv 
breed, beyond everything enthusiasm is required. Mr. Eaton 
has gained lots of jjrizes, listen to him. 

If it was possible for noblemen and gentlemen to know 
the amazing amount of solace and ])leasure derived from the 
Almond Tumbler, when they begin to understand their (/. t\, 
the tumbler's) properties, I should think that scarce any 
nobleman or gentleman would be without their aviaries of 
Almond Tumblers.’ ” 
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My father was fond of quoting this passage, and always 
with a tone of fellow-feeling for the author, though, no doubt, 
he had forgotten his own wonderings as a child that ‘‘every 
gentleman did not become an ornithologist.” — (‘ Autobiogra- 
phy,’ p. 32.) 

To Mr. W. B. 'I’egetmeier, the well-known writer on poul- 
try, &c., he was indebted for constant advice and co-opera- 
tion. Their correspondence began in 1855, and lasted to 
1881, when my father wrote : “1 can assure you that I often 
look back with pleasure to the old days when 1 attended to 
pigeons, fowls, ike., and when you gave me such valuable as- 
sistance. I not rarely regret that I have- had so little strength 
that I have not been able to keep up old ac(]uaintances and 
friendships.” My fathers’s letters to Mr. Tegetmeier consist 
almost entirely of series of (juestions relating to the different 
breeds of fowls, pigeons, ike., and are not, therefore, interest- 
ing. In reading through the pile of letters, one is much 
struck by the diligence of the writer’s search for farts, and it 
is made clear that Mr. 'I egetmeier’s knowledge and judgment 
were completely trusted and highly valued by him. Numer- 
ous phrases, such as “your note is a mine of wealth to me,” 
occur, expressing his sense of the value of Mr. ' Tegetmeier s 
help, as well as words expre.ssing his warm aj^preciation of 
Mr. 'Tegetmeier’s unstinting zeal and kindness, or his “ pure 
and disinterested love of s('ience.” On the subject of hive- 
bees and their combs, Mr. Tegetmeier’s help was also valued 
by my father, who wrote, “your paper on ‘ Bees-cells,’ read 
before the British Association, was highly ihseful and suggest- 
tive to me.” 

To work out the problems on the Geographical Distribu- 
tions of animals and plants on evolutionary princ'iples, he had 
to study the means by which seeds, eggs, «S:c., can be trans- 
ported ac:ross wide spaces of ocean. It was this need which 
gave an interest to the class of experiment to which the fol- 
lowing letters allude.] 
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C. Darwin to IV. D, Fox. 

Down, May 17th [1855]. 

My dkar Fox, — You will hate the very sight of my hand* 
writing ; but after this time I |)roinise I will ask for nothing 
more, at least for a long time. As you live on sandy soil, 
have you lizards at all common ? If you have, should you 
think it too ridiculous to offer a reward for me for lizard’s 
eggs to the boys in your school ; a shilling for every half- 
dozen, or more if rare, till you got two or three dozen and 
send them to me? If snake’s eggs were brought in mistake 
it would be very well, for J want such also ; and we have 
neither lizards nor snakes about here. My object is to see 
whether such eggs will float on sea water, and whether they 
will keep alive thus floating for a month or two in my cellar. 
I am trying experiments on transportation of all organic 
beings that I can ; and lizards are found on every island, and 
therefore I am very anxious to sec whether their eggs stand 
sea water. Of course this note need not be answered, with- 
out, by a strange and favourable chance, you can some day 
answer it with the eggs. Your most troublesome friend, 

C. Darwin. 


C. Darwin to J. D. Flooker. 

April 13th [1855]. 

... I have had one experiment some little time in pro- 
gress, which will, 1 think, be interesting, namely, seeds in salt 
water immersed in water of which I have and shall 

long have, as I fllled a great tank with snow. When I wrote 
last I was going to triumph over you, for my exj)eriment had 
in a slight degree succeeded; but this, with infinite baseness, 
I did not tell, in hopes that you would say that you would 
eat all the plants which I could raise after immersion. It is 
very aggravating that I cannot in the least remember what 
you did forjncrly say that made me think you scoffed at the 
experiments vastly; for you now seem to view the experi- 
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C. Darwin to W. D. Fox. 

Down, May 17th [1855]. 

My dear Fox, — You will hate the very sight of my hand- 
writing ; but after this time 1 promise 1 will ask for nothing 
more, at least for a long time. As you live on sandy soil, 
have you lizards at all common ? If you have, should you 
think it too ridiculous to offer a reward for me for lizard’s 
eggs to tlie boys in your school ; a shilling for every half- 
dozen, or more if rare, till you got two or three dozen and 
send them to me ? Tf snake’s eggs were brought in mistake 
it would be very well, for 1 want such also ; and we have 
neither lizards nor snakes about here. My objec t is to see 
whether such eggs will float on sea water, and whether they 
will keep alive thus floating for a month or two in my cellar. 
I am trying experiments on transportation of all organic 
beings that I can ; and lizards are found on every island, and 
therefore I am very anxious to see whether their eggs stand 
sea water. Of course this note need not be answered, with- 
out, by a strange and favourable chance, you can some day 
answer it with the eggs. Your most troublesome friend, 

C. Darwin. 


C, Darwin to J. D. Hooker, 

April 13th [1855]. 

... I have had one experiment some little time in pro- 
gress, which will, T think, be interesting, namely, seeds in salt 
water immersed in water of 32 ‘^- 33 °, which I have and shall 
long have, as I filled a great tank with snow. When I wrote 
last I was going to triumph over you, for my experiment had 
in a slight degree succeeded; but this, with inlinite baseness, 
I did not tell, in ho]ies that you would say that yon would 
eat all the plants which 1 could raise after immersion. It is 
very aggravating that I cannot in the least remember what 
you did formerly say that made me think you scoffed at the 
experiments vastly; for you now seem to view the experi- 
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ment like a good Christian. I have in small bottles out of 
doors, exposed to variation of temperature, cress, radish, 
cabbages, lettuces, carrots, and celery, and onion seed — four 
great families. 'Fhese, after immersion for exactly one week, 
have all germinated, which 1 did not in the least expect (and 
thought how you would sneer at me) ; for the water of nearly 
all, and of the cress especially, smelt very badly, and the 
(less seed emitted a wonderful quantity of mucus (the ‘Ves- 
tiges ’ would have expected them to turn into tadpoles), so 
as to adhere in a mass ; but these seeds germinated and 
grew splendidly. The germination of all (especially cress 
and lettuces) has been accelerated, except the cabbages, 
which have come up very irregularly, and a good many, I 
think, dead. One would have thought, from their native 
habitat, that the cabbage would have stood well. 1'he IJm- 
belliferce and onions seem to stand the salt well. I wash the 
seed ])efore planting them. I have written to the Gardeners' 
Chroniclt\^ though I doubt w'hether it was worth wdnle. If 
my success seems to make it worth while, 1 wall send a seed 
list, to get you to mark some different classes of seeds. 'To- 
day 1 replant the same seeds as above after fourteen days’ 
immersion. As many sea-currents go a mile an hour, even 
in a week they might be transjiorted 16S miles ; the Gulf 
Stream is said to go fifty and sixty miles a day. So much 
and too much on this head ; but my geese are always 
swans. . . . 

C. Darwin to /. D. Hooker. 

[April 14th, 1855.] 

. . . You area good man to confess that you expected the 
cress would be killed in a wx*ek, for this gives me a nice little 

* A few words for information. The results were ])ublishe(l in 

the ‘ (iardeneis’ Chronicle/ May 26, Nov. 24, 1855. In the same year (p. 
789) he sent a T. S. to his former paper, correcting a misprint and add- 
ing a few wonls on the seeds of tlie l.eguininosa*. A fuller paper on the 
germination of seeds after treatment in salt water, appeared in the ‘ Lin- 
nscan Soc. Journal,’ 1857, p. 130. 
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triumph. The children at first were tremendously eager, and 
asked me often, ‘‘ whether 1 should beat Dr. Hooker ! ** The 
cress and lettuce have just vegetated well after twenty-one 
days’ immersion. But I will write no more, which is a great 
virtue in me ; for it is to me a very great pleasure telling you 
everything I do. 

... If you knew some of the experiments (if they may be 
so-called) which I am trying, you would have a good right 
to sneer, for they are so absurd even m my opinion that I dare 
not tell you. 

Have not some men a nice notion of experimentising.? 
I have had a letter telling me that seeds must have great 
power of resisting salt water, for otherwise how could they 
get to islands ? This is the true way to solve a problem ! 


C. Darwin to J, D. Hooker. 

Down [1855]. 

My dkar Hookkr, — You have been a very good man to 
exhale some of your satisfaction in writing two notes to me ; 
you could not have taken a better line in my opinion; but 
as for showing your satisfaction in confounding my experi- 
ments, I assure you 1 am quite enough confounded — those 
horrid seeds, which, as you truly observe, if they sink they 
won’t float. 

I have written to Scoresby and have had a rather dry 
answer, but very much to the purpose, and giving me no 
hopes of any law unknown to me which might arrest their 
everlasting descent into the deepest depths of the ocean. By 
the way it was very odd, but I talked to Col. Sabine for half 
an hour on the subject, and could not make him see with 
respect to transportal the difficulty of the sinking question ! 
The bore is, if the confounded seeds will sink, I have been 
taking all this trouble in salting the ungrateful rascals for 
nothing. 

Everything has been going wrong with me lately ; the fish 
at the Zoolog. Soc. ate up lots of soaked seeds, and in imagi- 
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nation they had in my mind been swallowed, fish and all, 
by a heron, had been carried a hundred miles, been voided 
on the banks of some other lake and germinated splendidly, 
when lo and behold, the fish ejected vehemently, and with 
disgust ecpial to my own, all the seeds from their mouths.* 

But I am not going to give up the floating yet : in first 
place I must try fresh seeds, though of course it seems far 
more probable that they will sink ; and secondly, as a last 
resource, I must believe i,n the pod or even whole plant or 
branch being washed into the sea ; with floods and slips and 
earthquakes ; this must continually be happening, and if kept 
wet, I fancy the pods, &:c. &c., would not open and shed their 
seeds. Do try your Mimosa seed at Kew. 

I had intended to have asked you whether the Mimosa 
scandens and Guilandina bondiic grows at Kew, to try fresh 
seeds R. Brown tells me he believes four VV. Indian seeds 
have been washed on shores of Fairope. 1 was assured at 
Keeling Island that seeds were not rarely washed on shore : 
so float they must and shall ! What a long yarn 1 have been 
spinning. 

If you have several of the Loffoden seeds, do soak some 
in te]nd water, and get planted with the utmost care : this is 
an experiment after my own heart, with chances 1000 to i 
against its success. 


* In describing these troubles to Mr. Fox, my father wrote; — “All 
nature is j)crvcrse and will not do as f wish it ; and just at present I wish 
I had my old barnacles to work at, and nothing new.” The experiment 
ultimately succeeded, and he wrote to Sir J. Hooker; — I find fish will 
greedily eat seeds of arjuatic grasses, and that millet-seed put into fish 
and given to a stork, and then voided, will germinate. So this is the nur- 
sery rhyme of * this is the stick that beats the pig/ &c., 
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C. Darivin to J. D. Hooker. 

Down, May iith [1855J. 

My dear Hooker, — I have just received your note. I 
am most sincerely and heartily glad at the news * it contains, 
and so is my wife. Though the income is hut a poor one, 
yet the certainty, I hope, is satisfactory to yourself and Mrs. 
Hooker. As it must lead in future years to the Directorship, 
X do hope you look at it, as a piece of good fortune. For my 
own taste I cannot fancy a pleasanter position, than tlie Head 
of such a noble and splendid place ; far better, I should 
think, than a Professorship in a great town. The more I 
think of it, the gladder I am. But 1 will say no more ; except 
that I hope Mrs. Hooker is pretty well pleased. . . . 

As the Gardeners:' Chronicle ])ut in my question, and took 
notice of it, I think 1 am bound to send, which 1 had thought 
of doing next week, my first report to Lindley to give him 
the option of inserting it ; but I think it likely that he may 
not think it fit for a Gardening periodical. When my experi- 
ments are ended (should the results apjiear worthy) and should 
the ^ Linnean Journal* not object to the previous publication 
of imperfect and provisional reports, 1 should be dclii^hted to 
insert the final report there ; for it has cost me so much 
trouble, that I should think that probably the result was 
worthy of more permanent record than a newspaper ; but T 
think I am bound to send it first to Tfindley. 

I begin to think the floating question more serious than 
the germinating one ; and am making all the enquiries which I 
can on the subject, and hope to get some little light on it. . . . 

I hope you managed a good meeting at the Club. The 
Treasurership must be a plague to you, and I hope you v/ill 
not be Treasurer for long ; I know T would much sooner give 
up the Club than be its Treasurer. 

Farewell, Mr. Assistant Director and dear friend, 

C. Darwin. 

* The appolnuncnt of Sir J. D. Hooker as Assistant Director of the 
Royal Gardens at Kew. 
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C. Danvin to J. D. Hooker, 


June 5th, 1855. 

.... Miss Thorley* and I are doing a little Botanical 
work ! for our amusement, and it does amuse me very much, 
viz., making a collection of all the plants, which grow in a held, 
which has been allowed to run waste for fifteen years, but 
which before was cultivated from time immemorial ; and we 
are also collecting all the plants in an adjoining and similar 
but cultivated field ; just for the fun of seeing what plants 
have survived or died out. Hereafter we shall want a bit of 
help in naming puzzlers. How dreadfully difficult it is to 
name plants. 

What a remarkably nice and kind letter Dr. A. Gray has 
sent me in answer to my troublesome queries ; I retained 
your cot)y of his ‘ Manual ’ till I heard from him, and when 1 
have answered his letter, I will return it to you. 

I thank you much for Hedysarum : T do hope it is not 
very precious, for as I told you it is for probably a most fool- 
ish purpose, r read somewhere that no ])lant closes its leaves 
so prom|)tly in darkness, and 1 want to cover it up daily for 
half an hour, and see if f can teach it to close by itself, or 

more easily than at first in darkness I cannot make 

out why you would prefer a continental transmission, as I 
think you do, to carriage by sea. I should have thought 
you would have been pleased at as many means of trans- 
mission as jxjssible. For my own pet theoretic notions, it 
is quite indifferent whether they are transmitted by sea or 
land, as long as some tolerably probable way is shown. But 
it shocks my philosophy to create land, without some other 
and independent evidence. Whenever we meet, by a very 
few words I should, I think, more clearly understand your 
views. . . . 

I have just made out my first grass, hurrah ! hurrah ! I 
must confess that fortune favours the bold, for, as good luck 


* A lady who was for many years a governess in the family. 
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would have it, it was the easy Anthoxanthum odorntum : never- 
theless it is a great discovery ; I never expected to make out 
a grass in all my life, so hurrah ! It has done my stomach 
surprising good. . . . 


C. Danvin to J. D. Hooker. 

Down, [June?] 15th, [1855]. 

My dear Hooker, — I just write one line to say that the 
Hedysarum is come (jidte safely^ and tliank you for it. 

You cannot imagine what amusement you have given 
me by naming tliose three grasses : I have just got paper 
to dry and collect all grasses. If ever you catch quite a 
beginner, and want to give him a taste of Botany, tell 
him to make a perfect list of some little field or wood. Both 
Miss Thorley and I agree that it gives a really uncommon 
interest to the work, having a nice little definite world to 
work on, instead of the awful abyss and immensity of all 
British Plants. 

Adios. I was really consummately impudent to express 
my opinion on the retrograde step,” * and T deserved a good 
snub, and upon reflection I am very glad you did not answer 
me in Gardeners' Chronicle. 

1 have been very much interested with the Florida. f 

[Writing on June 5 th to Sir J. D. Hooker, my father men- 
tions a letter from Dr. Asa (dray. The letter referred to was 
an answer to the following :] 

* “ To imagine siicli enormous geological changes within the period of 
the existence of now living beings, on no other grouiifl but to account for 
their distribution, seems to me, in our present state of ignorance on the 
means of Iransportal, nn almost retrograde step in science.'’ — I'.xtracl from 
the paper on ‘Salt Water and Seeds ’ in Gardenos Chronicle, May 26, 

1855. 

I (jodron’s ‘ h'lorula Juvenalis,’ which gives an interesting account of 
plants introduced in imported wool. 
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C. Darwin to Asa Gray* 

Down, April 25th [1855.] 

My dkar Sik, — 1 hope that you will remember that I had 
the pleasure of being introduced to you at Kew. I want to 
beg a great favour of you, for which I well know I can offer 
no apology. But the favour will not, I think, cause you much 
trouble, and will greatly oblige me. As T am no botanist, it 
will seem so absurd to you my asking botanical questions ; 
that 1 may premise tliat I have for several years been collect- 
ing facts on variation,” and when I find that any general 
remark seems to hold good amongst animals, 1 try to test 
it in Plants. [llere follows a recpiest for information on 
American Alpine plants, and a suggestion as to publishing 
on the subject.] I tan assure you that 1 perceive how jire- 
sumj)tuous it is in me, not a botanist, to make even the most 
trilling suggestion to such a botanist as yourself ; but from 
w'hat I saw and have heard of you from our dear and kind 
friend Hooker, I hope and think that you will forgive me, and 
believe me, with much respet t. 

Dear sir, yours very faithfully, 

Charles Darwin. 

C, Dar7vin to Asa Gray. 

Down, June 8lh [1855]. 

My dear Sir, — I thank you t ordially for your remarkably 
kind letter of the 22 d ult., and for the extremely pleasant 
and obliging manmn* in which you have taken my rather 
troublesome ipiesiions. I can hardly tell you how much 
your list of Alpine [dants has interested me, and 1 can now 

* The well-known American Hotanist. My father’s friendship with Dr. 
Gray began with the c(nrc'.j>omlcnce of which the present is tlic first letter. 
An extract from a letter to Sir J. Hooker, 1857, show-, tliat my father's 
strong personal regard for Dr. Grayliad an early origin : “I have been 
glad to see A. (bay’s letters. ; there is always something in them that shows 
that he is a very lovable man.” 
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in some degree picture to myself the plants of your Alpine 
summits. 'Ehe new edit, of your Manual is capital news for 
me. I know from your preface how pressed you are for 
room, but it would take no space to append (Eu) in brackets 
to any European plant, and, as far as 1 am concerned, this 
would answer every purpose.* From my own experience, 
whilst making out English plants in our manuals, it has often 
struck me how much interest it would give if some notion 
of their range had been given ; and so, I cannot doubt, your 
American inquirers and beginners would much like to know 
which of their plants were indigenous and which European. 
Would it not be well in the Alpine plants to aj)pend the very 
same addition which you have now sent me in MS.? though 
here, owing to your kindness, I do not speak selfishly, but 
merely pro Inmo Amcricatio publico, I presume it would be 
too troublesome to give in your manual the habitats of those 
plants found west of the Rocky Mountains, and likewise those 
found in Eastern Asia, taking the Yenesei (?), — which, if 1 
remember right, according to (Imelin, is the main partition 
line of Siberia. Perhaps Siberia more c )iK:erns the northern 
Flora of North America. The ranges of the plants to the 
east and west, viz., whether most found are in Greenland and 
Western Euro[)e, or in E. Asia, appears to me a very interest- 
ing point as tending to show whether the migration has been 
eastward or westward. Pray believe me that 1 am most 
entirely conscious that the only use of these remarks is to 
show a botanist what points a non-botanist is curious to 
learn ; for I think every one who studies profoundly a subject 
often becomes unaware fon] what points the ignorant reejuire 
information. 1 am so very glad that yv)u ihink of drawing up 
S(;me notice on your geographical distribution, for the area 
of the Manual strikes me as in some points better adapted 
for comparison with Europe than that of the wliole of North 
America. You ask me to state definitely some of the points 
on which I much wish for information ; but I really hardly 


■ This suggestion Dr. Gray ado])lcd in suV)sef[uent editions. 
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can, for they are so vague ; and I rather wish to see what 
results will come out from comparisons, than have as yet 
defined objects. I presume that, like other botanists, you 
would give, for your area, the proportion (leaving out intro- 
duced plants) to the whole of the great leading families : this 
is one point I had intended (and, indeed, have done roughly) 
to tabulate from your book, but of course I could have done 
it only very imperfectly. I should also, of course, have ascer- 
tained the proportion, to the whole Flora, of the European 
plants (leaving out introduced) a?id of the separate great 
families.^ in order to speculate on means of transportal. By 
the way, I ventured to send a few days ago a copy of the 
Gardeners' Chronicle with a short report by me of some 
trifling experiments which 1 have been trying on the power 
of seeds to withstand sea water. 1 do not know whether it 
has struck you, but it has me, that it would be advisable 
for botanists to give in whole numbers., as well as in the lowest 
fraction, the proj)ortional numbers of the families, thus I make 
out from your Manual that of tht; indigenous plants the pro- 
portion of the Umbellifene are jlflg = 4V i without one 
knows the whole numbers, one cannot judge how really close 
the numbers of the plants of the same family are in two dis- 
tant countries ; but very likely you may think this superfluous. 
Mentioning these proportional numbers, I may give you an 
instance of the sort of points, and how vague and futile they 
often are, which I attempt to work out . . . ; reflecting on R. 
Brown’s and Hooker’s remark, that near identity of proj)or- 
tional numbers of the great families in two countries, shows 
probably that they were once continuously united, I thought 
I would calculate the proj)ortions of, for instance, the intro- 
duced Compositie in (Ireat Britain to all the introdiK'ed 
plants, and the result was, aboriginal or 

indigenous flora the proportion is ^Vr J in many other 

cases I found an equally striking correspondence I then 
took your Manual, and worked out the same (piestion ; here 
I find in the Com|)Ositte an almost ecpially striking correspond- 
ence, viz. tlie introduced plants, and jV-f's = I i” 
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the indigenous ; but when I came to the other families 1 
found the proportion entirely different, showing that the co^ 
incidences in the British Flora were probabl)'^ accidental ! 

You will, I presume, give the proportion of the species to 
the genera, /*. a, show on an average how many species each 
genus contains ; though 1 have done this for myself. 

If it would not be too troublesome, do you not think it 
would be very interesting, and give a very good idea of your 
Flora, to divide the species into three groups, viz., species 
common to the old world, stating numbers common to Europe 
and Asia ; (^) indigenous species, but belonging to genera 
found in the old world ; and (r) species belonging to genera 
confined to America or the New World. To make (according 
to my ideas) perfection perfect, one ought to be told whether 
there are other cases, like Erica, of genera common in Europe 
or in Old World not found in your area. But honestly I feel 
that it is quite ridiculous my writing to you at such length on 
the subject ; but, as you have asked me, I do it gratefully, 
and write to you as T should to Hooker, who often laughs 
at me unmercifully, and I am sure you have better reason 
to do so. 

There is one point on which I am t?wst anxious for infor- 
mation, and I mention it with the greatest hesitation, and 
only in the full beluf that you will believe me that I have 
not the folly and presumption to hope for a second that you 
will give it, without you can with very little trouble. The 
point can at present interest no one but myself, which makes 
the case wholly different from geographical distribution. The 
only way in which, I think, you possibly could do it with little 
trouble would be to bear in mind, whilst correcting your proof- 
sheets of the Manual, my question and put a c ross or mark 
to the species, and whenever sending a parc el to Hooker to 
let me have such old sheets. But this would give you the 
trouble of remembering my question, and I can hardly hope 
or expect that you will do it. But I will just mention what 1 
want ; it is to have marked the “close species” in a Flora, so 
as to compare in different Floras whether the same genera 
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have “close species,” and for other purposes too vague to 
enumerate. I have attempted, by Hooker's help, to ascertain 
in a similar way whether the different species of the same 
genera in distant quarters of the globe are variable or present 
varieties. The definition I should give of close species'* 
was one that you thought specifically distinct, but which you 
could conceive some other ^ood botanist might think only a 
race or variety; or, again, a species that you had trouble, 
though having opportunities of knowing it well, in discrimi- 
nating from some other species. Siij^posing that you were 
inclined to be so very kind as to do this, and could (which I 
do not expect) spare the time, as 1 have said, a mere cross 
to each such species in any useless proof-sheets would give 
me the information desired, which, 1 may add, I know must 
be vague. 

How can I apologise enough for all my presumption and 
the extreme length of this letter? 'I'he great good nature of 
your letter to me has been partly the cause, so that, as is too 
often the case in this world, you are i)unished for your good 
deeds. With hearty thanks, believe me, 

Yours very truly and gratefully, 

Cii. Darwin. 

C. Darwin to J, D. Hooker. 

Down, 18th [July, 1855]. 

*. . . I think I am getting a fnihi case about Charlock 
seed; * but just as about salting, ill luck to it, I cannot 
remember how many years you would allow that Charlock 


In the Canlcncp's' Chronicle^ 1855, p. 758, .nppenrecl a notice (half a 
column in length) by my father on the “ Vitality of Seeds ” 'I’lie facts 
related refer to the •* Sand-walk ” ; the wood was planted in 1846 on a 
piece of pasture land laid down as gras-, in 1840. In 1S55, on the soil 
being dug in several places, Charlock {lirassica sinapistrum) sj)rang up 
freely. 'I'he subject continued to interest him, and I fiml a note <lated 
July 2nd, 1874, in which my father recorde<l that forty-six plants of Char- 
lock sj)rang up in that year over a space (14 x 7 feet) which h.ad been dug 
to a considerable depth. 
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seed might live in the ground. Next time you write, show 
a bold face, and say in how many years, you think, Charlock 
seed would probably all be dead. A man told me the other 
day of, as 1 thought, a splendid instance, — and splendid it 
was, for according to his evidence the seed came up alive out 
of the loiuer part of the London Clay ! f ! I disgusted him by 
telling him that Palms ought to have come up. 

You ask how far I go in attributing organisms to a com- 
mon descent ; I answer 1 know not ; the way in which I in- 
tend treating the subject, is to show {as far as I ean) the facts 
and arguments for and against the common descent of the 
species ot the same genus ; and then show how far the same 
arguments tell for or against forms, more and more widely 
different : and when we come to forms of different orders 
and classes, there remain only some such arguments as those 
which can perha})s be deduced from similar rudimentary 
structures, and very soon not an argument is left. 

[The following extract from a letter to Mr. Fox [Oct. 
1855,*^ gives a l)rief mention of the last meeting of the British 
Association which he attended :] 1 really have no news : 

the only thing we have done for a long time, was to go to 
Cdasgow ; but the fatigue was to me more than it was worth, 
and hh caught a bad cold. On our return we stayed a single 
day at Shrewsbury, and enjoyed seeing the old place. I saw 
a little of Sir Philip f (wliom I liked much), and he asked me 
‘Svhy on earth I instigated you to rob his poultry-yard?" 
'fhe meeting was a good one, and the Duke of Argyll spoke 
excellently."] 

* In this year lie publislied (‘ IMiil. Mag.’ x.) a paper ‘On the power ot 
icebergs to make rectilinear uniformly-directed grooves across a siibnia 
rine undulatory surface.’" 

f Sir P. Egerton was a neighbour of Mr. Fox. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE UNFINISHED BOOK. 

May 1856 to June 1858. 

[In the Autobiographical chapter (page 69,) my father 
wrote: — ‘‘ Early in 1856 Lyell advised me to write out my 
views pretty fully, and I began at once to do so on a scale 
three or four times as extensive as that which was aftegivards 
followed in my ‘Origin of Species ; * yet it was only an ab- 
stract of the materials which I had collected.” d'he letters 
in the present chapter arc chiefly concerned vvitl) the prepara- 
tion of this unfinished book. 

The work was begun on May r4th, and steadily continued 
up to June 1858, when it was interrupted by the arrival of 
Mr. Wallace’s MS. During the two years whic h we are now 
considering he wrote ten chapters (that is about one-half) of 
the projected book. He remained for the most i)art at home, 
but jjaid several visits to Dr. Lane’s U'ater-Cure Establish- 
ment at Moor Park, during one of which he made a pilgrim- 
age to the shrine of Cilbert While at Selborne.] 


LETTERS. 

C. Damnu to C. Lyell. 

May 3 [1856]. 

. . . With res])ect to your suggestion of a sketc h of my 
views, I hardly know what to think, but will reflec t on it, but 
it gejes against my^ prejudices. Tcj give a fair sketch would he 
absolutely impossible, for every proj)osition recpiires such an 
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array of facts. If I were to do anything, it could only refer 
to the main agency of change — selection — and perhaps point 
out a very few of the leading features, which countenance 
such a view, and some few of the main difficulties. But I do 
not know what to think ; I rather hate the idea of writing 
for priority, yet I certainly should be vexed if any one were 
to publish my doctrines l)efore me. Anyhow, I thank you 
heartily for your sympathy. 1 shall be in London next week, 
and I will call on you on 'bhursday morning for one hour pre- 
cisely, so as not to lose much of your time and my own ; but 
will you let me this time come as early as 9 o’clock, for I 
have much which I must do in the morning m my strongest 
time ? Farewell, my dear old patron. 

Y ours, 

C. Darwin. 

B)rthe way, three |)lants have come up out of the earth, 
perfectly enclosed in tlie roots of the trees. And twenty-nine 
plants in the table-spoonful of mud, out of the little pond ; 
Hooker was surprised at this, and struck with it, when 1 
showed him how much mud I had sc raped cpff one duck’s 
feet. 

If I did publish a short sketch, where on earth should I 
publish it ? 

If I do not hear, I shall understand that I may come from 
9 to 10 on Thursday. 

C. Darwin to J. D. Hooker. 

May 9th, [1856]. 

... I very much want advice and truthful consolation if 
you can give it. 1 had a good talk with Lyell about my 
species work, and he urges me strongly to ])ublish something. 
I am fixed against any periodical or Journal, as 1 positively 
will not expose myself to an Flditor or a Council, allowing a 
publication for which they might be abused. If I publish 
anything it must be a ve?'y thin and little volume, giving a 
sketch of my views and difficulties ; but it is really dreadfully 
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unphilosophical to give a resume^ without exact references, 
of an unpublished work. But Lyell seemed to think I might 
do this, at the suggestion of friends, and on the ground, which 
I might state, that I had been at work for eighteen * years, 
and yet could not publish for several years, and especially as 
I could point out difficulties which seemed to me to require 
especial investigation. Now what think you ? I should be 
really grateful for advice. 1 thought of giving up a couple of 
months and writing such a sketch, and trying to keep my 
judgment open whether or no to publish it when completed. 
It will be simply im])ossible for me to give exact references ; 
anything important I should state on the authority of the 
author generally; and instead of giving all the facts on which 
I ground my opinion, I could give by memory only one or 
two. In the Preface I would state that the work could not 
be considered strictly scientific, but a mere sketch or outline 
of a future work in which full references, (!^c., should be 
given. Eheu, eheu, 1 believe I should sneer at any one else 
doing this, and my only comfort is, that I truly never dreamed 
of it, till Lyell suggested it, and seems deliberately to think 
it advisable. 

I am in a peck of troubles and do pray forgive me for 
troubling you. 

Yours affectionately, 

C'. Darwin. 


C. Darwin to /. D. ffooker. 

May nth [1856). 

. . . Now for a more imf^ortant ! subject, viz., my own self : 
I am extremely glad you think well of a separate “ Pre- 
liminary Essay (/. c., if anything whatever is ])ublished; fot 
Lyell seemed rather to doubt on this head) f ; ])Ut I ( annot 

* I'he interval of eii^hteen years, from 1S37 when lie liegan to collect 
f.icts, would bring the date of this letter to 1855, not 1856, nevertheless 
the latter seems the more probable date, 

f The meaning of the sentence in parentheses is obscure. 
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bear the idea of some Editor and Council to publish, 

and then perhaps to have to apologise humbly for having led 
them into a scrape. In this one respect I am in the state 
which, according to a very wise saying of my father's, is the 
only fit state for asking advice, viz., with my mind firmly made 
up, and then, as my father used to say, advice was very 
comfortable, and it was easy to reject bad advice. But 
Heaven knows I am not in this state with respect to publish- 
ing at all any preliminary essay. It yet strikes me as quite 
unphilosophical to publish results without the full details 
which have led to such results. 

It is a melancholy, and I hope not quite true view of yours 
that facts will prove anything, and are therefore superfluous ! 
But I have rather exaggerated, I see, your doctrine. I do 
not fear being tied down to error, /. c., I feel pretty sure I 
should give up anything false published in the preliminary 
essay, in my larger work ; but I may thus, it is very true, do 
mischief by spreading error, which as I have often heard you 
say is much easier spread than corrected. I confess I lean 
more and more to at least making the attempt and drawing 
up a sketch and trying to keep my judgment, whether to 
publish, oi)en. But I always return to my fixed idea that it 
is dreadfully unphilosophical to publish without full details. 
I certainly think my future work in full would profit by hear- 
ing what my friends or critics (if reviewed) thought of the 
outline. 

I'o any one but you I should apologise for such long dis- 
cussion on so personal an affair ; but I believe, and indeed 
you have ])roved it by the trouble you have taken, that this 
would be superfluous. 

Yours truly obliged, 

Cii. Darwin. 

P. S. What you say (for I have just re-read your letter) 
that the Essay might supersede and take away all novelty 
and value from any future larger Book, is very true; and that 
would grieve me beyond everything. On the other hand 
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(again from Lyell’s urgent advice), I published a preliminary 
sketch of the Coral Theory, and this did neither good nor 
harm. I begin fnost heartily to wish that Lyell had never put 
this idea of an Essay into my head. 

From a letter to Sir C. Lyell \^Jul}\ 1856]. 

‘‘ I am delighted that 1 may say (with absolute truth) that 
my essay is published at your suggestion, but I hoi)e it will 
not need so much apology as I at first thought ; for I have 
resolved to make it nearly as complete as my present materials 
allow. 1 cannot i)ut in all which you suggest, for it would 
appear too conceited/' 


From a letter to JV. D. Fox. 

Down, June 14th [1856]. 

. . What you say about my ICssay, I dare say is very 
true ; and it gave me another fit of the wiblier-gibbers : 1 
hope that I shall succeed in making it modest. One great 
motive is to get information on tlie many ])oints on which I 
want it. But I tremble about it, which 1 should not do, if I 
allowed some three or four more years to elapse before pub- 
lishing anything. ..." 

[The following extrac ts from letters to Mr. Fox are worth 
giving, as showing how great was the accumulation of mate- 
rial which now had to be dealt with. 


June 14th 1 1856]. 

‘‘ Very many thanks for the capital information on cats; I 
see T had blundered greatly, but I know I had somewhere 
your orignal notes; but my notes are so numerous during 
nineteen years’ collection, that it would take me at least a 
year to go over and classify them." 

Nov. 1856. Sometimes I fear 1 shall break down, for my 
subject gets bigger and bigger with each month’s work.’’] 
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C, Darwin to C. LyelL 

T)own, iGtli [June, 1856]. 

My dear Lyell, — 1 am going to do the most impudent 
thing in the world. But my blood gets hot with passion and 
turns cold alternately at tlie geological strides, which many of 
your disciples are taking. 

Here, poor Forbes made a continent to \i. extending to] 
North America and another (or the same) to the Gulf weed; 
Hooker makes one from New Zealand to South America and 
round the World to Kerguelen Land. Here is Wollaston 
speaking of Madeira and P. Santo “ as the sure and certain 
witnesses of a former continent.” Here is Woodward writes 
to me, if you grant a continent over 200 or 300 miles of ocean 
depths (as if that was nothing), why not extend a continent 
to every island in the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans ? And all 
this within the existence of recent species ! If you do not 
stop this, if there be a lower region for the punishment of 
geologists, I believe, my great master, you will go there. Why, 
your discij)les in a slow and creeping manner beat all the old 
('atastroi)hists who ever lived. You will live to be the great 
chief of the Catastrophists. 

There, I have done myself a great deal of good, and have 
exploded my passion. 

So my master, forgive me, and believe me, ever yours, 

C. Darwin. 

P. S. Don’t answer this, 1 did it to ease myself. 


C. Darwin to J, D. Hooker. 

Down [June] I7di, 1856. 

... I have been very deeply interested by Wollaston’s 
book,* though I differ y^rcatly from many of his doctrines. 
Did you ever read anything so rich, considering'^how very far 
he goes, as his denunciations against those who go further; 


* ‘ The Variation of Species,’ 185O. 
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“most mischievous/’ “absurd,” “unsound.” Theology is at 
the bottom of some of this. I told him he was like Calvin 
burning a heretic. It is a very valuable and clever book in 
my opinion. He has evidently read very little out of his own 
line I urged him to read the New Zealand essay. His 
(jeology also is rather eocene^ as I told him. In fact I wrote 
most frankly ; I fear too frankly ; he says he is sure that ultra- 
honesty is my characteristic : I do not know whether he meant 
it as a sneer ; I hope not. 'I'alking of eocene geology, I got 
so wrath about the Atlantic continent, more esi)ecially from 
a note from Woodward (who has published a cajutal book on 
shells), who does not seem to doubt that every island in the 
Pacific and Atlantic are the remains of continents, submerged 
within period of existing species, that I fairly ext)loded, and 
wrote to Lyell to protest, and summed ui> all the continents 
created of late years by Forbes (the head sinner!) yourself^ 
Wollaston, and Woodward, and a pretty nice little extension 
of land they make altogether ! J am fairly ralud on the 
question and therefore, if not wrong already, am ])retty sure 
to become so . . 

I have enjoyed your note much, .\dios, 

C. Darwin. 

P. S. [June] iSth, I.yell has written me a capital letter 
on your side, which ought to uj)set me entirely, but I cannot 
say it does quite. 

Though 1 must try and cease being rabid and try to feel 
humble, and allow you all to make ( ontinents, as easily as a 
cook does pancakes. 

C, Darwin to C. LyclL 

Down, June 25th [1S56]. 

My dear Lyell, — I will have the following tremendous 
letter copied to make the reading easier, and as I want to 
keep a copy. 

As you say you would like to hear my reasons for being 
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most unwilling to believe in the continental extensions of late 
authors, I gladly write them, as, without I am convinced of 
my error, I shall have to give them condensed in my essay, 
when I discuss single and multiple creation; I shall therefore 
be particularly glad to have your general opinion on them. 
I may quite likely have persuaded myself in my wrath that 
there is more in them than there is. If there was much more 
reason to admit a ( ontincntal extension in any one or two 
instances (as in Madeira) than in other cases, I should feel no 
difficulty whatever, but if on account of European plants, 
and littoral sea shells, it is thought necessary to join Madeira 
to the mainland^ Hooker is quite right to join New Holland 
to New Zealand, and Auckland Island (and Raoul Island to 
N. E.), and these to S. America and the Falklands, and these 
to 'Tristan d'Acunha, and these to Kerguelen Land ; thus 
making, either strictly at the same time, or at different 
periods, but all within the life of recent beings, an almost 
( ircumpolar belt of land So again Galapagos and Juan Fer- 
nandez must be joined to America ; and if we trust to littoral 
sea shells, the (iala])agos must have been joined to the Pa- 
cific Islands (2400 miles distant) as well as to America, and 
as Woodward seems to think all the islands in the Pacific 
into a magnificent continent ; also the islands in the Southern 
Indian Ocean into another continent, with Madagascar iind 
Afric a, and perhaps India. In the North Atlantic, Europe 
will stretch half-way across the ocean to the Azores, and 
further north right across. In short, we must suppose proba- 
bly, half the present oc ean was land within the period of 
living organisms. 'The Globe within this period must have 
had a cjiiite different aspect. Now the only way to test this, 
that I can see, is to c:onsider whether the continents have un- 
dergone within this same period such wonderful permuta- 
tions. In all North and South and Central America, we have 
both recent and miocene (or eocene) shells, quite distinct on 
the opposite sides, and hence 1 cannot doubt \\\^\. fundament- 
ally America has held its ])lace since at least, the miocene 
period. In Africa almost all the living shells arc distinct on 
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the opposite sides of the inter-tropical regions, short as the 
distance is compared to the range of marine mollusca, in un- 
interrupted seas ; hence I infer that Africa has existed since 
our present species were created. Even the isthmus of Suez 
and the Aralo 'Caspian basin have had a great antiquity. So 
1 imagine, from the tertiary deposits, has India. In Austra- 
lia the great fauna of extinct marsupials shows that before 
the present mammals appeared, Australia was a separate con- 
tinent. I do not for one second doubt that very large por- 
tions of all these continents have undergone great changes of 
level within this period, but yet 1 conclude that fundament- 
ally they stood as barriers in the sea, where they now stand ; 
and therefore I should require the wciglitiest evidence to 
make me believe in such immense changes within the period 
of living organisms in our oceans, where, moreover, from the 
great depths, the changes must have been vaster in a vertical 
sense. 

Secondly. Submerge our present continents, leaving a few 
mountain peaks ns islands, and what will the character of tlie 
islands be, — C'onsider that the Pyrenees, Sierra Nevada, Apen- 
nines, Alps, Carpathians, are non-volcanic, Etna and Caucasus, 
volcanic. In Asia, Altai and Himalaya, I l)elie\e non-vol- 
canic. In North Africa the non-volcani( , as I imagine, Alps 
of Abyssinia and of the Atlas. In South Africa, the Snow 
Mountain.s, In Australia, the non-volcanic Alps. In North 
America, the White Mountains, Alleghanies and Rocky 
Mountains — some of the latter alone, I believe, volcanic. In 
South America to the east, the non-volcanic [Silla.^] of Ca- 
racas, and Itacoluini of Brazil, further south the Sierra Ven- 
tanas, and in the C'ordilleras, many voh anic but not all. Now 
compare these peaks with the oceanic' islands ; as far as 
known all are volcanic, except St. Paul’s (a strange bedevilled 
rock), and the Seychelles, if this latter can be callerl oc'canic. 
in the line of Madagascar ; the k'alklands, only 500 miles off, 
are only a shallow bank; New (’aledonia, hardly oceani<', is 
another exception. 'Fhis argument has to me great weight. 
Compare on a Geographical map, islands which, we have 
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seve?'al reasons to suppose, were connected with mainland, as 
Sardinia, and how different it appears. Believing, as I am 
inclined, that continents as continents, and oceans as oceans, 
are of immense antiquity — I should say that if any of the 
existing oceanic islands have any relation of any kind to con- 
tinents, they are forming continents ; and that by the time 
they could form a continent, the volcanoes would be denuded 
to their cores, leaving peaks of syenite, diorite, or porphyry. 
But have we nowhere any last wreck of a continent, in the 
midst of the ocean ? St. Paul’s Rock, and such old bauered 
volcanic islands, as St. Helena, may be ; but I think we can 
see some reason why we should have less evidence of sink- 
ing than of rising continents (if my view in my Coral volume 
has any truth in it, viz. : that volcanic outbursts accompany 
rising areas), for during subsidence there will be no compen- 
sating agent at work, in rising areas there will be the additional 
element of outpoured volcanic matter. 

Thirdly. Considering the depth of the ocean, I was, be- 
fore I got your letter, inclined vehemently to dispute the vast 
amount of subsidence, but I must strike my colours. With 
respect to coral reefs, T carefully guarded against its being 
supposed that a continent was indicated by the groups of 
atolls. It is difficult to guess, as it seems to me, the amount 
of subsidence indicated by coral reefs ; but in such large 
areas as the Lowe Archipelago, the Marshall Archipelago, 
and T.accadive group, it would, judging, from the heights of 
existing oceanic archipelagoes, be odd, if some peaks of from 
8000 to 10,000 feet had not been buried. Even after your 
letter a suspicion crossed me whether it would be fair to 
argue from subsidences in the middle of the greatest oceans 
to continents; but refreshing my memory by talking with 
Ramsay in regard to the probable thickness in one vertical 
line of the Silurian and carboniferous formation, it seems 
there must have been at least 10,000 feet of subsidence during 
these formations Europe and North America, and therefore 
during the continuance of nearly the same set of organic 
beings. But even 12,000 feet would not be enough for the 
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Azores, or for Hooker’s continent ; I believe Hooker does not 
infer a continuous continent, but approximate groups of 
islands, with, if we may judge from existing continents, not 
profoundly deep sea between them ; but the argument from 
the volcanic nature of nearly every existing oceanic island 
tell against such supposed groups of islands, — for I presume 
he does not supi)Obc a mere chain of volcanic islands belting 
the southern hemisphere. 

Fourthly. The supposed continental extensions do not 
seem to me, perfectly to account for all the phenomena of 
distribution on islands; as the absence of mammals and 
Batrachians ; the absence of certain great groups of insects 
on Madeira, and of Acaciie and Banksias, &:c., in New Zea- 
land ; the paucity of plants in some cases, &:c. Not that 
those who believe in various accidental means of dispersal, 
can explain most of these cases ; but they may at least say 
that these facts seem hardly compatible with former continu- 
ous land. 

Finally. For these several reasons, and especially consider- 
ing it certain (in which you will agree) that we are extremely 
ignorant of means of dispersal, I cannot avoid thinking that 
Forbes’ ‘Atlantis,’ was an ill-service to science, as checking 
a close study of means of dissemination. 1 shall be really 
grateful to hear, as briefly as you like, whether these argu- 
ments have any weight with you, putting yourself in the 
position of an honest judge. I told Hooker that I was going 
to write to you on this subject ; and I should like him to read 
this ; but whether he or you will think it worth time and post- 
age remains to be proved. 

Yours most truly, 

C'harlks Darwin. 

[On July 8th he wrote to Sir Charles Lyell. 

“ I am sorry you ( annot give any verdict on Continental 
extensions ; and I infer that you think my argument of not 
much weight against sin h extensions. I know I wish I could 
believe so.’*] 
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C. Darwift to Asa Gray. 

Down, July 20th [1856]. 

... It is not a little egotistical, but I should like to tell 
you (and I do not ihi?ik I have) how I view my work 
Nineteen years (!) ago it occurred to me that whilst otherwise 
employed on Nat. Hist., 1 might perhaps do good if I noted 
any sort of facts bearing on the question of the origin of 
species, and this I have since been doing. Either si^ecies 
have been independently created, or they have descended 
from other species, like varieties from one species. I think it 
can be shown to be probable that man gets his most distinct 
varieties by preserving such as arise best worth kec])ing and 
destroying the others, but I should lill a cpiire if 1 were to go 
on. 'To be brief, I assti?ne that species arise like our domestic 
varieties with tnuch extinction; and then test tliis hyj)othesis 
by comparison with as many general and pretty well-estab- 
lished propositions as I can find made out, — in geographical 
distiibution, geological history, affinities, (I^'c., N:('. And it 
seems to me that, supposing; that such hypothesis were to 
explain such general proi)ositions, we ought, in accordance 
with the common way of following all sciences, to admit it till 
some better hypothesis be found out. For to my mind to 
say that species were created so and so is no scientific exjila- 
nation, only a reverent way of saying it is so and so. But it 
is nonsensical trying to show henv 1 try to proceed in the 
compass of a note. But as an honest man, I must tell you 
that 1 have come to the heterodox conclusion that there are 
no such things as independently created species — that species 
are only strongly defined varieties. I know that this will 
make you despise me. I do not much underrate the many 
huy;e difficulties on this view% but yet it seems to me to explain 
too much, otherwise inexplicable, to be false. Just to allude 
to one point in your last note, viz., about species of the same 
genus generally h..ving a common or continuous area ; if they 
are actual lineal descendants of one s])ccies, this of course 
would be the case ; and the sadly too many exceptions (for 
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me) have to be explained by cliniatal and geological changes. 
A fortiori on this view (hut on exactly same grounds), all the 
individuals of the same species should have a continous dis- 
tribution. On this latter branch of the subject I have put a 
chapter together, and Hooker kindly read it over. I thought 
the exceptions and difficulties were so great that on the whole 
the balance weighed against my notions, but I was much 
pleased to find that it seemed to have considerable weight 
with Hooker, who said he had never been so much staggered 
about the permanence of species. 

I must say one word more in justification (for 1 feel sure 
that your tendency will be to despise me and my crotchets), 
that all my notions about ium> species change are derived 
from long' continued study of the works of (and converse 
with) agriculturists and horticulturists; and I believe 1 see 
my way pretty clearly on the means used by nature to change 
her species and adapt them to the wondrous and exciuis- 
itely beautiful contingencies to which every living being is 
exposed. ... 


C. Darunn to J. D. Hooker. 

I)o\vn, July 30th, 1856. 

My dear Hooker, — Your letter is of muck value to me. 
I was not able to get a definite answer from T^yell,"^ as you 
will see in the enclosed letters, though I inferred that he 
thought nothing of my arguments. Had it not been for this 
correspondence, I should have written sadly too strongly. 
You may rely on it I shall put my doubts moderately. 'There 
never was such a predicament as mine : here you continental 
extensionists would remove enormous difficulties ojiposed to 
me, and yet I cannot honestly admit the doctrine, and must 
therefore say so. 1 cannot get over the fact that not a frag- 
ment of secondary or pahcozoic rock has been found on any 
island above 500 or 600 miles from a mainland. You rather 
misunderstand me when you think 1 doubt the possibility of 


* On the contincMital extensions of h orbes and others. 
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subsidence of 20,000 or 30,000 feet : it is only probability, con- 
sidering such evidence as we have independently of distribu- 
tion. 1 have not yet worked out in full detail the distribution 
of mammalia, both ide?iiical and allied, with respect to the ofie 
element of depth of the sea ; l)ut as far as I have gone, the 
results are to me surprisingly accordant with my very most 
troublesome belief in not such great geographical changes as 
you believe ; and in mammalia we certainly know more of 
means of distribution than in any other class Nothing is so 
vexatious to me, as so constantly finding myself drawing 
different conclusions from better judges than myself, from the 
same facts. 

I fancy I have lately removed many (not geographical) 
great difficulties opposed to my notions, but God knows it 
may be all hallucination. 

Please return T^yeH’s letters. 

What a capital letter of T^yell's that to you is, and what a 
wonderful man he is. I differ from him greatly in thinking 
that tho.se who l)elicvc that species are not fixed will multiply 
specific names : 1 know in my own case my most frecjiient 
source of doubt w'as whether others would not think this or 
that was a God-created Barnacle, and surely deserved a name. 
Otherwise T should only have thought whether the amount 
of difference and permanence was sufficient to justify a name : 
1 am, also, surprised at his thinking it immaterial whether 
species are absolute or not : whenever it is proved that all 
sj)ccies are produced by generation, by laws of change, what 
good evidence we shall have of the gaps in formations. And 
what a science Natural History will be, when we are in our 
graves, when all the laws of change are thought one of the 
most important parts of Natural History. 

I cannot conceive why Lyell thinks such notions as mine 
or of ‘Vestiges,’ will invalidate specific centres. But I must 
not run on and take up your time. My MS. will not, I fear, 
be copied before you go abroad. With hearty thanks. 

Ever yours, 

C. Darwin. 
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P. S. — After giving much condensed, my argument versus 
continental extensions, I shall append some such sentence, 
as that two better judges than myself have considered these 
arguments, and attach no weight to them. 

C. Darwin to J. D. Hooker. 

Down, August stli [1856]. 

... I quite agree about LycU’s letters to me, which, 
though to me interesting, have afforded me no new light. 
Your letters, under the geoloi^ual point of view, have been 
more valuai)le to me. You cannot imagine how earnestly I 
wish I could swallow continental extension, hut 1 cannot ; 
the more I think (and 1 cannot get the subject out of my 
head), the more diflicult 1 find it. If there were only some 
half-dozen cases, I should not feel the least difficulty ; hut 
the generality of the facts of all islands (except one or two) 
having a considerable i)art of their productions in common 
with one or more mainlands utterly staggers me. What a 
wonderful case of the Fpacridai ! It is most vexatious, also 
humiliating, to me that I cannot follow and subscribe to the 
way in which you strikingly put your view of the case. 1 
look at your facts (about Kucalyptus, &( .) as lianuiiir^ against 
continental extension, and if you like also damning against 
migration, or at least of enormous difhcidty. I see the ground 
of our difference (in a letter I must put myself on an equality 
in arguing) lies, in my o])inion, that scarcely anything is 
known of means of distribution. I (|uite agree with A. I)e 
Candolle’s (and I dare say your) o])inion that it is j)Oor work 
putting togetlier the merely fyosssible means of distribution ; 
but I see no other way in which the subject can be attac ked, 
for I think that A. Dc Candolle's argument, that no plants 
have been introduced into Kngland except by man’s agency, 
[is] of no weight. I cannot but think that the theory of cun 
tinental extension does do some little harm as stopping inves 
tigation of tiie means of dispersal, which, whether or 

positive, seems to me of value ; when negatived, then ever' 
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onu who believes in single centres will have to admit conti- 
nental extensions. 

... I sec from your remarks that you do not understand 
my notions (whetlier or no worth anything) about modifica- 
tion ; I attribute very little to the direct action of climate, 
\:c. 1 su|){)Ose, in regard to siiecilic centres, we are at cross 

])ur})oses ; I should call the kitchen garden in which the red 
cabbage was produced, or the farm in which liakewell made 
the Shorthorn cattle, tlie si)ecific (xmtre ol' these s/>ccics ! And 
surely this is centralisation enough ! 

1 thank you most sincerely for all your assistance ; and 
whether or no my book may be wretched, you have done 
your best to make it less wretched. Sometimes I am in very 
good s])irits and sometimes very low about it. My own mind 
is decided on the question of the origin of species ; but, good 
heavens, how little that is worth ! . . . 

[With regard to “specific centres,” a passage from a letter 
dated July 25, r856, by Sir (diaries l.yell to Sir J. 1 ). Hooker 
(‘ I ife,’ ii. p. 216) is of interest : 

“ L fear much that if Darwin argues that siiecies are phan- 
toms, he will also ha\ e to admit that single centres of disjier- 
sion are phantoms also, and that would dcjirive me of much 
of the value which I ascribe to the present provinces of ani- 
mals and ])lants, as illustrating modern and tertiary changes 
■n I'by^ical geography.” 

He seems to have recognised, however, that the phantom 
doctrine v.ould soon have to lie fac'cd, for he wrote in the 
same letler : “ Whether Darwin persuades you and me to 
renounce our faith in species (when geological epochs are 
considered) or not, I foresee that many will go over to the 
indefinite mewl inability doctrine ” 

Tn the autumn my father was still working at geographical 
distribution, and again sought the aid of Sir J. D. Hooker 

J.cttcr fo Sir J. D. I looker [A^//., 1856]. 

“In the course of some weeks, you unfortunate wretch, 
you will have my MS. on one ])oint (d' (Geographical Distribu- 
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tion. I will, however, never ask such a favour again ; but in 
regard to this one piece of MS., it is of infinite importance to 
me for you to see it ; for never in my life have I felt such 
difficulty what to do, and I heartily wish I could slur the 
whole subject over.’* 

In a letter to Sir J. D. Hooker (June, 1856), the follovving 
characteristic passage occurs, suggested, no doubt, by the 
kind of work which his chapter on Geographical Distribution 
entailed : 

‘‘There is wonderful ill logic in his [E. Forbes*] famous 
and admirable memoir on distribution, as it appears to me, 
now that I have got it up so as to give the heads in a page. 
Depend on it, my saying is a true one, viz., that a compiler 
is a man, and an original man a common])lace man. 

Any fool can generalise and sj)eculate ; hut, oh, my heavens ! 
to get up at second /ia?h/ ii New Zealand Flora, that is work.”] 

C. Da noin to IT. D, Fox. 

Oct. 3 11856). 

... I remember you protested against Dyell’s advice of 
writing a sketch of my s[)ecies doctrines. W’ell, when I began 
I found it such unsatisfactory work that I have desisted, and 
am now drawing up my work as j>erfect as my materials of 
nineteen years’ collecting suffice, hut do not intend to stop 
to jicrfect any line (d' investigation heyond current work. 
'Fluis far and no farther I shall follow Lyell’s urgent a(lvi( e. 
Your remarks weighed with me I'onsiderahly. I find to ni\ 
sorrow it will run to (piite a hig hook. 1 have found my ( are- 
ful work at pigeons really invaluable, as enlightening me on 
many ])oints on variation under domesticaition. 'The ('opion.s 
old literature, by which I can trace the gradual changes in 
tlie breeds of jugeons lias been extraordinarily useful to me 
I have just had pigeons and fowls alire from the ( iamhi;i ' 
Rabbits and ducks F am attending to pretty carefully, bin 
less so than pigeons. I find most remarkable diflenuu es :: 
the skeletons of rabbits. Have you ever kept any odd breen ^ 
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of rabbits, and can you give me any details? One other 
question: You used to keep hawks; do you at ail know, 
after eating a bird, how so{)n after they throw up the pellet ? 

No subject gives me so much trouble and doubt and diffi- 
culty as the means of dis|)ersal of the same species of terres- 
trial productions on the oceanic islands. Land mollusca drive 
me mad, iind I cannot anyhow get their eggs to experimentise 
their power of floating and resistance to the injurious action 
of salt water. 1 will not a])ologise for writing so much about 
my own doings, as I believe you will like to hear. Do some- 
time, 1 beg you, let me hear how you get on in health ; and 
if so inclined let me have some words on call-ducks. 

My dear Fox, yours affectionately, 

Ch. Darwin. 

[With regard to his book he wrote (Nov. loth) to Sir 
Charles Lycll : 

I am working very steadily at my big book ; 1 have 
found it quite impossible to publish any preliminary essay or 
sketch ; but am doing my work as comj)letcly as my present 
materials allow without waiting to perfect them. And thii? 
much acceleration I owe to you.”] 


C. Darwin to J D. Hooker. 

Down, Sunday fOct. 1856.] 

My dear Hooker, — The seeds are c ome all safe, many 
thanks for them. I was very sorry to run away so soon and 
miss any i)art of my most pleasant evening ; and I ran away 
like a Goth and Vandal without wishing Mrs. Hooker good- 
bye; but I was only just in time, as i got on the j)latform the 
train had arrived. 

I was particularly glad of our di.scussion after dinner ; 
fighting a battle with you always clears my mind wonderfully. 
I groan to bear that A. Gray agrees with you about the con- 
dition of Botanical Geography. All 1 know is that if you had 
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had to search for light in Zoological Geography you would 
by contrast, respect your own subject a vast deal more than 
you now do. T'lic hawks have behaved like gentlemen, and 
have cast ui) pellets with lots of .seeds in them ; and I have 
just had a parcel of partridge’s feet well caked with mud I ! ! ^ 
Adios. 

Your insane and perverse friend, 

C. Darwin. 


C. Darwin to J. D. Hooker. 

Down, Xov. 4tli [ 1856]. 

Mv OKAR Hookkr, — I thank you more coriiiaHy than you 
will think probabk-, for your note. \h)ur verdict f has been 
a great relief. On my honour I had no idea whether or not 
you would say it was (and I knew you would say it very 
kindl}') so bad, that you would h.tve beggtal me to ha\e burnt 
the whole, tin own mind my MS. relieve<l me of some 

few difficulties, and the difficulties seemed to me pretty fairly 
stated, but I had be(a)mes(; bewildered witli I'onllic'ting facts, 
evidem e, reasoning and opinions, that I felt to myself that I 
had lost all judgment. \’our general verdii l is iticoniparabl} 
more favourable than I had anticipated. . . . 

C. Darioifi to /. /d. Hooker. 

Down, Xov. 230! [185^]. 

Mv DKAR lIooKKR, — I fear I sl'.all weary you with lett i;, 
but do not answer this, for in truth and without llatury, ! ^ ■ 
value your h*tters, that after a heavy batch, as of late, I tve! 
that I have been e\tra\agant and ha\'e drawn too uuk I' 
money, and shall therefore have to stint myself on anothei 
()( cation. 

W hen 1 sent my MS, 1 felt strongly that some prelimin.irv 

* *1 )i«; in '.ncli t a-e-. offcii ('ouCiiio o that |)lants .mv Ui'i 

traM'jjoi tcU. 

f On tlic M.S. rcl.ating to geographical di-,lri)niti«jn. 


V 
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questions on the causes of variation ought to have been sent 
you. Whether I am right or wrong in these points is cpiite a 
separate (luestion, but the conclusion which I have come to, 
([Liite independently of geographical distril^ution, is that ex- 
ternal conditions (to wliich naturalists so often appeal) do by 
themselves 7V7 t little. How much they do is the j)oint of all 
others on which I feel myself very weak. I judge from the 
facts of variation under domestication, and 1 may yet get 
more light. Ihit at present, after drawing up a rough copy 
on this subject, my conclusion is that extiTual conditions do 
c.xtrenhiy little, e\cej)t in causing mere variability. 'This 
mere variability (causing the c'hild not closely to resembh* its 
parent) I look at ;is v'vvu’ different from the formation of a 
marked variety or new spec ies. (Xo doul)t the variability is 
governed by laws, some oh which I am endeavouring very 
obsc'urely to trace.) 'I'he fortnaiion of a strong variety or 
Sjiecies I look at as almost wholly due to the selcrction of what 
may be inc'orrec'tly called chance variations or \ aria].)ility. 
'This ])ower of selection stands in the most direct relation to 
time, and in tlu' stale of nature can be only excessi\'ely slow. 
Again, the slight differences selected, l)y whicli a race or s|)e- 
cies is at last formed, stands, as 1 think c an be shown (even 
with plants, and obviously with animals), in a. far more im- 
portant relation to its associates than to external conditions, 
'riicrefon*, ac'cording to my principles, whether riglit or wrong, 
I cannot agree with your prop-osiuem th.at lime, and altered 
conditions, and altered assoc'iates, are ‘ cor verti])le terms. ’ 
1 look at the first and the last as far more important : time 
being inqKirtant only so far as giving scope to selection. Hod 
knows whether you will perceive at what I am dris ing. I 
shall have tc^ discuiss and think more about \oiir difticuliy of 
the temperate and sub-arc'tic forms in the S. hemisphere than 
[ have yet done, but I am inclined to tliink tliat I am right 
(if my general prin<'iplc*s are right), that there would be little 
tendency to the formation of a new sjx'cies, during the ])eriod 
of migration, wlu ther shorter or longer, though considerable 
variability may have siqieinened. . . . 
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C. Danmn to J. D. Hooker. 

Dec. 24th [1856]. 

. . . How I do wish I lived near you to discuss matters 
with. 1 have just been comparing definitions of species, and 
stating briefly how systematic naturalists work out their sub- 
jects. A(piilegia in the Flora Indica was a caiiital examole 
foi me. It is really laughable to see what different ideas are 
prominent in various naturalists* minds, when they sjieak of 
‘‘ sjiecies ; ” in some, resemblance is everything and descent 
of little weight — in some, resemblance seems to go for noth- 
ing, and Creation the reigning idea —in some, descent is the 
key, — in some, sterility an unfailing test, with others it is not 
wortli a farthing. It all comes, 1 believe, from trying to de- 
fine the iindefinable. I sui)pose you have lost the odd black 
seed from the birds’ thing, which germinated, — anyhow, it is 
not worth taking trouble over. 1 have now got about a dozen 
seeds out of small lurds’ dung, .\dios, 

My dear Hooker, ever yours, 

C. Darwix. 

C. Darxoin to Asa (Aay. 

I )<>\vn, Jnn. isl [1857 ?]. 

Mv i)F..\R Dr Crav, — I have received the secomi part of 
your paper,"^ and tliotigh 1 have nothing jairticnlar to say, 1 
must send you mv thanks and hearty admiration, d’he whole 
paper strikes me as <juite exhausting the subjet't, and I (juite 
fancy and flatter myself I now aj)pre( iale the character of 
ytnir Mora. W'hat a differem e in regard to Futaipe your re- 
mark in relation to the genera makes I I have been eminentlv 
glad to see vt)ur contdusion in regard to the sj)ecies of large 
genera widely ranging; it is in stri< t (’onformity with tlie re- 
sult.- I Ikinc worked out in several ways. It is of great impf>r 
tance to my notions. I>y tlie way you have paid me a yreat 

* Stali aics (;f tliL* Flora of tlic N«»rlhe‘ru U. Slates.’ Sillifnau< Join 
nal, 1857 
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compliment : * to be simply mentioned even in such a paper 
I consider a very great honour. One of your conclusions 
makes me groan, viz., that the line of connection of the strictly 
alpine plants is through Greenland. 1 should extremely like 
to see your reasons published in detail, for it “ riles ” me (this 
is a proper expression, is it not ?) dreadfully. T.yell told me, 
that Agassiz having a theory about when Saurians were first 
cre.ited, on hearing some careful observations opposed to this, 
said he did not believe it, for Nature never lied.” I am just 
in this predicament, and repeat to you that, “ Nature never 
lies,” ergo, theorisers are always right. . . . 

Overworked as you are, I dare say you will say that I am 
an odious plague ; but here is another suggestion ! I was led 
by one of my wild speculations to conclude (though it has 
nothing to do with geograjihical distribution, yet it has with 
your statistics) that trees would have a strong tendency to 
have tlowers with dicjecious, monoecious or polygamous struct- 
ure. Seeing that this seemed so in Persoon, 1 took one little 
I^rilish Flora, and discriminating trees from bushes according 
to Loudon, I have founri that the result was in species, genera 
and families, as I anticipated. So I sent my notions to Hooker 
to ask him to tabulate the New Zealand Flora for this end, 
and he thought my result sufficiently curious, to do so ; and 
the accordance witli llritain is very striking, and the more so, 
as he made three classes of trees, l)ushes, and herbaceous 
plants, (lie says further he shall work the Tasmanian Flora- 
on the same prin('ii)lc.) 'The bushes hold an intermediate 
position between the other two classes. It seems to me a 
curious relation in itself, and is very much so, it my theory 
and explanation are eorrect.f 

With hearty thanks, your most troublesome friend, 

C. Darwin. 


of hi.', own, tlii- nalurnlist in- 

rlincs to think that j’ho .s]iccios t>f] larj;e genera lanj^o over .i larger area 
than the species of small genera do.” — Asa Ciray, loc, cit. 

\ See ‘ Origin,’ Ed. i., loo. 
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C, Darwin to /. D. Hooker. 

Down, April I2tli [1S57]. 

My dear Hooker, — Your letter has pleased rue imudi, 
for I never ran get it out of my head, that 1 lake unfair 
advantage of your kindness, as T receive all and give nothing. 
Wliat a splendid discussion you could write on the whole 
subject of variation! Yhe cases discussed in your last note 
arc ^•alualJle to me (though odious and damnable), as showing 
how ])rofoundly ignorant we are on the causes of \ ai iation. 
1 shall just allude to these cases, as a sort of suh-division 
of polymorphism a little more definite, I fancy, than the 
variation of, for instance, the Ruhi, and ecpially or more per- 
plexing. 

1 have just been ])utting my notes together on \ ariations 
(I /'pa re fitly due to the immediate and diivct a( tion of external 
(anises; and I have been stnu'k with one rc'^nlt. 'I'lu' nio^t 
firm sticklers for indejiendeiit creation admit, that the Ini’ of 
the ^ inie species is thinner towards the south of the rmge of 
the same species than to the north — that the sanie shells are 
brighter-cf)h)ured to the south than north; that the same 
I shell ] is paler-coloared in deep water — that in^ei t ^ ai e smaller 
and darker on mountains — more li\id and tt'si.ma . ins nea r sv 1 
— that plants are smaller and more liairy and wuh i-iiglilei 
llowers on mountains: now in all such, amt otiu r « a -o^. dis- 
tinct s];e(hes in the two /ones lolhiw the ^”.n^ ml a wha 1: 
seems to me to be most simjdv cxplaimal b\ .-j)e< i^ >, b ■ 
onlv strongly marked irieties, and therefore following <h. 
same knvs as re( ognised and admittial \arieiit.s. I im ■ : ■ 1 
all this on account of the \ari.ition of plants in a-»a n 
mountains; I have (piotcd the foregoing remirk only m 1 : 1 
ally with no examples, for I add, thciv is so mm h <lo,ibt and 
dispute what to call varieties; but yet I ha\'e stuinbhd on ■' 
inan\' casual reimirks on itirie/ies of plants on mount.;;' 
]>eing so ( haraeterised, that I presume thiTe is some tru!;' 
it. What think yow ? Do you believe there is a;/v l- mlem ' 
in 7'arie/ies^ as ;.;enera//y so (allied, of plants to become mo; 
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hairy and with proportionally larger and brighter-coloured 
flowers in ascending a mountain ? 

1 have been interested in my “ weed garden,” of 3 X 2 feet 
s(|uare ; T mark each seedling as it appears, and 1 am 
astonished at the number that come uj), and still more at 
tlie niimb(‘r killed by slugs, iVc. Already 59 have been so 
killed ; 1 expec ted a good many, but I had fancied that this 
was a loss jiotent check than it seems to be, and I attributed 
almost exclusively to mere choking, the destruction of the 
seedlings. Grass-seedlings seem to suffer much less than 
exogens. . . . 


C. Darii^nn to /. D. Hooker. 

Moor Tark, karnlniu l April (?) 1857]. 

My dkau llooKi.k, — N'our letter has 1)een forwarded to 
me Ivu'C, where I am undergoing hydrojxaihy for a fortnight, 
liaving been here a week, and having already rec'eived an 
amount of good which is cjuitc* inc'redible to myself and (juite 
una.ccounra])le. I ('an walk and eat like a hearty Cliristian, 
and even my nights are good. 1 cannot in the least under- 
stand how hydre^pathy ('an ac t as it certainly does on me 
I- dulls one’s brain sj)lendi(lly ; 1 have not thought a]K)Ut 
single spc'cies of any kind sinc'c leaving home. \'otir note 
ii.;-. taken me aback ; I thought the hairiness, »S:c., of AI|.)ine 
.’c.s' was generally admitted; I am sure 1 have seen it 
al elded to a score of times h'alconer was haranguing on it 
ih • other da)' to me Meyen or Gay, or some siu h fellow 
(\v lom y(ui would despise), I remember, makes some remark 
on ('hilian Chirdillera jilants Wimmer has written a little l.)ook 
on the same hues, and on varieties living so ( harac terised in 
the Alps. But after writing to you, 1 confess I was staggered 
In' iiiuling one man (Mociuin-T'andon, 1 think) saying that 
A.ipine llowers are strongly inclined to be white, and Linnxus 
sa) ing that ('old makes ])lants apetaloiis, men the same 
spec'ies ! Are Arc tic' plants often apetalous ? My general 
belief from my (a)m[)iling work is ciuitc to agree with what 
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you say about the little direct influence of climate; and 1 
have just alluded to the hairiness of Alpine plants as an ex- 
ception. I'he odoriferousness would be a good case for me if 
I knew of luiricties being more odoriferous in dry habitats. 

1 fear that I have looked at the hairiness of Alpine i)lants 
as so generally acknowledged that 1 have not marked pas- 
sages, so as at all to see what kind of evidence authors ad- 
vance. 1 must c nfess, the other day, when 1 asked Falconer, 
whether he knew of intiividual j)Iants losing or accpiiring hairi- 
ness when transported, he did not. Hut now this second^ my 
memory flashes on me, and I am certain I have somewhere 
got marked a case of hairy plants from the Pyrenees losing 
hairs when l ultivated at Montpellier. Shall you think me 
very impudent if I tell you that I have sometimes thought 
that (quite independently of the ]>resent c ase), you are a little 
too hard on bad observers; that a remark made by a bad 
observer cannot be right ; an observer who deserves to be 
damned you would utterly damn. 1 feel entire deference 
to any remark you make out of your own head ; but when in 
opposition to s(^inc poor devil, I somehow in\ oluntarily teel 
not (|uite so much, but yet much <lcferen( e for your-ojunion. 
I do not know in the Fast whether there is any truth in this 
my criticism against you, but I have often thought I woidd 
tell you it. 

I am reallv very mu< h obliged for your letter, lor, though 
I intended to put cmly one sentence and that vaguely, I should 
probably iiave put that much too strongly. 

Kver, my dear Hooker, yours most truly, 

('. I).\KWl\. 

P. S. 'Fhis note, as you see, has not anything rcMjuiring in 
answer. 

The distribution of fresh- water mollusc s has l)een a hori ic 
incubus to me, but I think I know my way now; when 
first hatched they are very active, and 1 have had tlnrtv 
or forty c rawl on a dead duck’s foot ; and lliey cannot 1" 
jerked off, and will live fifteen and even twenty-four houi - 
out of water. 
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[The following letter refers to the expedition of the Aus- 
trian frigate Novara; Lyell had asked my father for sugges- 
tions.] 


C. Darwin to C. Lyell. 

Down, Feb. iilh [1857]. 

My dear Ta-ei.l, — I was glad to see in the newspapers 
about the Austrian Expedition. I have nothing to add geolo- 
gically to my notes in the Manual."^ I flo not know whether 
the Expedition is tied down to call at only fixed sjiots. But 
if there be any chcjice or power in the scientific men to 
influence the places — this would be most desirable. It is my 
most deliberate conviction that nothing would aid more, 
Natural History, than careful collecting and investigating all 
the proiliiclions of the most isolated islands, especially of the 
southern hemisphere. ICxcept Tristan d’Acunha and Ker- 
guelen r.and, they are very imperfectly known ; and even at 
Kerguelen Land, how much there is to make out about the 
lignite beds, and whether there are signs of old Glacial action. 
Every sea shell and insect and plant is of value from such 
sj)ots. Some one in the JT\])edition csjiecially ought to have 
Hooker’s New Zealand Essay. What grand work to explore 
Rodriguez, with its fossil birds, and little known productions 
f every kind. Again the Seyc helles, which, with the Cocos 
so near, must be a remnant of some older land. 'The outer 
island of Juan h'ernandez is little known. 'The investigation 
of these little s])ots by a band of naturalists would be grand; 
St. Paul’s and Amsterdam would be glorious, botanically, 
and geologic ally, (’an you not rec ommend them to get my 
‘ Journal ‘ and ‘ Volcanic Islands ’ on account of the Galapa- 
gos. If they come from the north it will be a shame and a 
sin if they do not call at (Jocos Islet, one of the Galapagos. 
I always regretted that I was not able to examine the great 

* The artiilc “(leology" in ihe Admiralty Manual of Scientific En- 
quiry. 
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craters on Albemarle Island, one of the Gala])agos. In New 
Zealand urge on them to look out for erratic boulders and 
marks of old glaciers. 

Urge the use (^f the dredge in the Tropics; how little or 
nothing we know of the limit of life downward in the hot 
seas ? 

My i)resent work leads me to perceive liow much the 
domestic animals have been neglected in out of the way 
countries. 

'I'he Revillagigedo Island off Mexi('o, I believe, has never 
been trodden by foot of naturalist. 

If the expedition sticks to sut'h |)laces as Rio, Uaj)e of 
Good Hope, (feylon and Australia, vS.-e., it will not do much. 

Ixver yours most truly, 

Ch D.akwin. 

I The following {)assage oc<nirs in a lettiT to Mr. h'ox, l’’eb- 
ruary 22, 1^57, and has reference to the book on Evolution 
on which he was still at work. The remainder ol the letter 
is made up in details ot no interest : 

“ I am got mo>l deeplv interestc<l in my subjc('t ; ihongli 
1 wish I I o'lld set less \aluc on the baid)lr lame, either j)resciil 
or posthumous, tluiu I do, but not I think, to an\ eMreiiic 
degree : vet, if I know mvscif, I w<»idd wf>rk just as hard, 
thougli with less gi’sto, if i knew that my book would be pub 
lished for ever anon vmously.” ] 

C. Daru^in to A. R. IWi/iaco. 

Moor May i>l, 1857. 

Mv lU.M^ Sik , — 1 ai7t mm h obliged for your letter • ' 
0( lober roth. from (’eh*bcs, received .a tew days agf) : in ’ 
la!)orious undertaking, sympathy is a valuable ami real < u 
courageim.nt. Ry your letter and even still more by ><> :: 
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pa])er* in the Annals, a year or more ago, I can plainly see 
that we have thought miu'.h alike and to a certain extent luive 
come to similar conclusions. In regard to the Fa{)er in the 
Annals, I agree to the truth of almost every word of your 
paper ; and I dare say that you will agree whh me that it is 
very rare to find oneself agreeing pretty closely with any 
theoretical i)aper ; for it is lamentable how each man draws 
his own different conclusions from the very same facts. 1'lns 
summer will make the 20th year (!) since I o])ened my first 
note-l)ook, on the (juestion how and in what way do species 
and varieties differ from each other. I am now jireparing my 
work for publication, but 1 find the subject so very large, that 
though 1 have written many chapters, I do not sui)i)ose 1 shall 
go to jiress for two years. I have never heard how long you 
intend staying in the xMalay Archijielago ; I wish I might 
profit by the tinblication ot your 'Travels there before my 
work a[)i)ears, for no doubt you will reap a large harvest (jf 
facts. I have acted already in accordance with vonr advice 
of keej)ing domestic varieties, and those appearing in a state 
of nature, distinct ; but I have sometimes doubted of the 
wisdom of this, and therefore I am glau to be backed by your 
opinion. I must confess, however, 1 rather doubt the truth 
of the now very jirevalent (hx'trine of all our domestic: animals 
having descended from several wild stocks; though I do not 
vloubt that it is so in some c ases. I think there is rather 
better evidence on the sterility of hybrid animals than you 
seem to admit : and in regard to jilants the collect ion of 
carefully recorded facts by Kdlreiiter and (laertner (and 
Herbert,] is enormous. I most entirely agree with you on t^.e 
little effects of ‘Sdimatal conditions,” which one sees referred 
to ad nauseam in all books : 1 siijipose some very little elfect 
must be attributed to such influenc es, luit T fully beliexe that 
they are very slight. It is really im/^ossi/de to ex[)lain my 
views (in the compass of a letter), on the c auses and means 


* ‘ (3n the law that has regulated the intri)duclioii of now species.’ — 
Ann. Nat. Hist., 1055. 
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of variation in a state of nature ; but I have slowly adoj)ted a 
distinct and tangible idea, — whether true or false others must 
judge ; for the firmest conviction of the truth of a doctrine by 
its author, seems, alas, not to be the slightest guarantee of 
truth ! . . . . 

C. Danuifi to /. Z>. Hooker. 

Moor I'ark, Saturday [May 2nd, 1857]. 

My dear Hooker, — You have shaved the hair off the 
Alpine plants pretty effectually, d'he case of the Anthyllis 
will make a “ tie ” with the believed case of Pyrenees })lants 
becoming glabrous at low levels. If I do find that I have 
marked such fac ts, 1 will lay the evidence before you. 1 
wonder how the belief could have originated ! Was it througli 
final causes to keep the plants warm ^ f alconer in talk 
coupled the two facts of woolly Alpine plants and nuunmals. 
How candidly and meekly you took my Jeremiad on your 
severity to second-class men. .After F had sent it off, an ugly 
little voice asked me, onc e or twice, ho\. miu h of my noble 
defence of the |)oor in spirit and in fact, was owing to your 
having not seldom smashed favourite notions of my own. 1 
silenced the ugly little voic e with contempt, but it would 
whisper again and again. 1 sometimes despise myself as a 
poor c'ompiler as heartily as you could do, though I do v/c/ 
desjuse my whole work, as 1 think thiTc is enough known to 
lay a foundation for the disc ussion on the origin of sj)ec ics. 
I have l)een led to despise and laugh at myself as a c ()mj>iler, 
for having put down that “ .Al|>ine plants have large tlower^^” 
and now perhaps I may write over these very words, “.\l])iiu* 
plants have small or apetalous flowers! ”... 


C. Dar^oin to /. D. Hooker. 

Down, [M:ul it)ih 1 i? 57 |- 

My de.\r Hooker, — You said — I hope honestly— the 
you did not dislike my asking cjuestions on general poitit ■ 
you of course answering c^r not as time f>r inc lination inigii! 
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serve. I find in the animal kingdom that the proposition 
that any part or organ developed normally (i. e., not a mon- 
strosity) in a species in any or unusual degree, compared 
with the same [)art or organ in allied species, tends to be 
/iii(/ily variable. I cannot doubt this from my mass of col- 
lected facts. To give an instance, the Cross-bill is very ab- 
normal in the structure of its bill comj)ared with other allied 
Fringillidte, and the beak is cmi?icntly iwriable. The Himan- 
topus, remarkable from the wonderful length of its legs, is 
very variable in the length of its legs. I could give many 
most striking and (iirious illustrations in all ( lasses; so many 
that I think it cannot be chance. But I have mme in the 
vegetable kingdom, owing, as I believe, to my ignorance. If 
Nepenthes consisted of one or two sj)ecies in a group with 
a pitcher developed, then I should have expected it to have 
been very variable ; but 1 do not consider Nepenthes a case 
in point, f(.)r when a whole genus or group has an organ, 
however anomalous, I do not expect it to be variable, — it is 
only when one or few species differ greatly in some one part 
or organ from the forms closely allied to it in all other re- 
spects, that I belie\ e such [)art or organ to be highly variable. 
Will you turn this in your mind it is an im]>ortant apparent 
la7L> (!) for me. 

Ever yours, 

C. Darwin. 

?. S. — 1 do not know how far you will care to hear, but 
1 find Moejuin-Tandon treats in his ‘ d'eratologie ' on villosity 
of ])lants, and seems to attribute more to dryness than alti- 
tude ; but seems to think that it must be admitted that 
mountain plants are villose, and that this villosity is only 
in part explained by De Candolle’s remark that the dwarfed 
condition of mountain plants would condense the hairs, and 
so give them the appearance of being more hairy. He quotes 
Senebier, ‘ Bhysioh.gie Vegetale,’ as authority — I suppose the 
first authority, for mountain plants being hairy. 

If I could show jiositively that the endemic sjiecies were 
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more hairy in dry districts, then the case of the varieties 
becoming more hairy in dry ground would be a fact for 
me. 


C. Danoi?i to J. D. Hooker. 

Down, Juno 3rcl [1857 1 . 

My dkau Hooker, — 1 am going to enjoy myself by 
having a prose on my own subjects to you, and this is a 
greater enjoyment to me than you will readily understand, as 
I for months together do not o[)cn my mouth on Natural 
History, ^’our letter is of great valtie to me, and st:iggers me 
in regard to my })roposition. I dare say the absence of bo- 
tanical facts may in j)art be accounted for by the ditliculty 
of measuring slight variations. Indeed, after writing, thi^ 
occurred to me ; for 1 have Cruciotiiilo stxlo^a coming into 
flower, and the |)istii ought to be very sariable in length, and 
thinking of this I at (un e felt how could one judge whet lu-r it 
was variable in any high degree. How <lirterent, for instam e, 
from the beak of a birtl ! But I am not satisfied with this 
explanation, and am st<iggered. ^\•l I think tlnu'e is some- 
thing in the law ; 1 ha\a* had so many instam es, a^ tlie tollow- 
ing : I wrote to Wollaston to ask him to run through the Ma- 
deira beetles and tell me whether any one j>rLsentcd aiuthiiig 
very anomalous in relation to its allies. lie gave me a unit[m 
case of an enormous head in a female, and then I found ii, 
his book, already stilted, that the si/e of tlie head wasn.sA /;- 
\ariable. I’art of the differem’e with j)lants mav ]>' 
accounted for by many of my (uises being secondary m.ile o. 
/(inale < haraciers, but then f have striking cases with liei 
maphrodite (arripedes. 'The ( ases seem to me fart<") uiiiuc: 
cjiis for acr idental coim idem es, (jf great variability ami a; 
normal devi^lopimuit. I presmm* that you w ill not obje< I > ■ 
mv putting a nf;te s.iying that you had la.llectetl o\cr the < a- 
and thougli oit(.* or two casi's seeimal to snooort, (piite a^ 1 a ’ 
or more seemed w holly contradictory. I'his watU ol eviOv a 
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is the more surprising to me, as generally I find any propo- 
sition more easily tested by observations in botanical works, 
which I have picked u|>, than in zoological works. I never 
dreamed that you had kept the subject at all before your 
mind. Altogether the case is one more of my many horrid 
puzzles. My observations, though on so infinitely a small 
scale, on the struggle for existence, begin to make me see a 
little clearer how the fight goes on. Out of sixteen kinds of 
seed sown on my meadow, fifteen have germinated, but now 
they are perishing at such a rate that I doubt whether more 
than one will flower. Here we have choking which has taken 
place likewise on a great scale, with ])lants not seedlings, in 
a bit of my lawn allowed to grow uj). On the other hand, in 
a bit of ground, 2 by 3 feet, T have daily marked each seed- 
ling weed as it has ajijieared during March, Ai)ril and May, 
and 357 have come uj), and of these 277 have already been 
killed, chiefly by slugs. By the way, at Moor Park, I saw 
rather a pretty case of the effects of animals on vegetation : 
there are enormous commons with clumps of old Scotch firs 
on the hills, and about eight or ten years ago some of these 
commons were enclosed, and all round the ( lumiis nice young 
trees are s|)ringing up by the million, looking exactly as if 
planted, so many are of the same age. In other |)arts of the 
common, not yet enclosed, 1 looked for miles and not one 
young tree could be seen, 1 then went near (within quarter 
of a mile of the clumps) and looked closely in the heather, 
and there I found tens of thousands of young Sc otch firs 
(thirty in one square yard) with their tops nibbled off by the 
few cattle which occasionally roam over these wretched heaths. 
One little tree, three inches high, by the rings appeared to be 
twenty-six years old, with a short stem about as thick as a 
stick of sealing-wax. What a wondiams problem it is, what 
a play of fon'cs, determining the kind and ])roportion of each 
plant in a sipiare yard of turf! It is to my mind truly won- 
derful. And yet 've are pleased to wonder when some animal 
or plant becomes extinct. 

I am so sorry that you will not be at the Club. I see Mrs. 

30 
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Hooker is going to Yarmouth ; I trust that the health of your 
children is not the motive. Good-bye. 

My dear Hooker, ever yours, 

C. Darwin. 

P. S. — I believe you are afraid to send me a ripe Edwardsia 
pod, for fear 1 should float it from New Zealand to Chile ! ! ! 


C. Darwin to J. D. Hooker. 

Down, June 5 [1857]. 

My drar IToc^kkr, — I honour your ( onscientious care 
about the medals.^' 'Thank God ! I am only an amateur (but 
a much interested one) on the subject. 

It is an old notion of mine that more good is done by 
giving medals to younger men in the early j)art of their 
career, than as a mere reward to men w hose scientific career 
is nearly finished. Whether medals ever do any good is a 
question which does not com'ern us, as tliere the medals are. 
I am almost inclined to think that I would rather lower the 
standard, and give medals to young workers than to old 
ones with no especial <'laims. With regard to esjiecial ( laims, 
I think it just deserving your attention, that if general ( laims 
are once admitted, it opens the door to great laxity in giving 
them. 'Think of the case of a very rich man, who aided solely 
with his money, but to a grand e.xtent — or such ,111 iri('on( eiv- 
able prodigy as a minister of the (drown who really ( ared for 
science. Wmild you give siuh men medals.^ Perhaps 
medals could not b * better ap|)lied than exclusively to sin h 
men. I confess at present I incline to stick to espei ial claims 
which can be j)ut down on ])a[>er. . . . 

1 am much confounded by your showing that there arc 
not obvious instances of my (or rather Waterhouse’s) law ot 
abnormal developments being highly variable. I have beer, 
thinking more of your remark about the difficulty of judging 


♦ The K<»yal S<»ciety’s medab. 
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or comparing variability in plants from the great general 
variability of parts. T should look at the law as more com- 
pletely smashed if you would turn in your mind for a little 
while for cases of great variability of an organ, and tell me 
whether it is moderately easy to pick out such cases ; for if 
they can be picked oiit^ and, notwithstanding, do not coincide 
with great or abnormal development, it would be a complete 
smasher. It is only beginning in your mind at the variability 
end of the ([uestion instead of at the abnormality end. Per- 
haps cases in whicli a part is highly variable in all the species 
of a group should be excluded, as possibly being something 
distinct, and connected with the perplexing subject of poly- 
morphism. Will you j)crfect your assistance by further con- 
sidering, for a little, the su])ject this way ? 

I have been so much interested this morning in comparing 
all my notes on the variation of the several species of the 
genus Fa[uus and the results of their crossing. Taking most 
strictly analogous fac'ts amongst the blessed pigeons for my 
guide, T believe 1 can plainly see the colouring and marks of 
the grandfather of the Ass, Horse, Quagga, Hemionus and 
Zebra, some millions of generation^ ago! Should not T 
[have] sneer[ed] at any one who made siK'h a remark to me 
a few years ago ; but mv evidence seems to me so good that 
I shall publish my vision at the end of my little discussion on 
this genus. 

I have of late inundated you with my notions, you best of 
friends and philosophers. 

Adios, 

C. Darwin. 


C Darivifi to J. D. Hooker. 

Moor Park, Farnhain, June 25 th [ 1857 ]. 

My Dear Hooker, — This re(piires no answer, but 1 will 
ask you whenever we meet. Look at enclosed seedling gorse.s, 
especially one with the top knocked off. The leaves suc- 
ceeding the cotyledons being almost clover-like in shape, 
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seems to me feebly analogous to embryonic resemblances in 
young animals, as, for instance, the young lion being striped. 
I shall ask you whether this is so.* . . . 

Dr. Lane t and wife, and mother-in-law, l^ady Drysdale, 
are some of the nicest people I have ever met. 

I return home on the 30th. Good-bye, my dear Hooker. 

Ever yoiirs, 

C. Darwin. 

[Here follows a group of letters, of various dates, bearing 
on the question of large genera varying.] 

C. Danviii io J. D. Hooker. 

March nth [1858]. 

I was led to all this work by a remark of Fries, that the 
species in large genera were more closely related to each 
other than in small genera; and if this were so, seeing that 
varieties and sj)e('ies are so hardly distinguishable, I ( onduded 
that I should find more varieties in the large genera than in 
the .small. . . . Some day I hope you will read my short 
discussion on the whole subject. You have done me infinite 
service, whatever opinion I come to, in drawing my attention 
to at least the possibility or the probability of botanists record- 
ing more varieties in the large than in the small genera. It 
will be hard work for me to be candid in coming to my con- 
clusion. 

Ever yours, most truly, 

(\ Darwin. 

P. S. — I shall be several weeks at my present job. I'lic 
work has been turning out badly for me this morning, and 1 
am sick at heart ; and, oh ! how 1 do hate s]H‘( ies and varieties. 


* See ‘ Power of Movement in IMants,’ p. 414. 
f The physician at Moor Park. 
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C. Darwin to J. D. Hooker. 

July 14th [1857?]. 

... I write now to supplicate most earnestly a favour, 
viz., the loan of Boreau^ Flore dii centre de la Fra nee ^ either 
\st or 2nd edition^ last best ; also “ Flora Ratisbonensis,” by 
Dr. FUrnrohr, in ‘ Naturhist. I'opographie von Regensburg, 
1839.* If you can posisibly spare them, will you send them at 
once to the enclosed address. If you have not them, will 
you send one line by return of post : as 1 must try whether 
Kippist * can anyhow find them, which I fear will be nearly 
impossible in the Linncan Library, in which I know they are. 

I have been making some calculations about varieties, &c., 
and talking yesterday with Lubbock, he has pointed out to 
me the grossest blunder which I have made in principle, and 
which entails two or three weeks* lost work ; and I am at a 
dead-lock till I .have these l)Ooks to go over again, and see 
what the result of calculation on the right principle is. I am 
the most miserable, bemuddled, stu])i(l dog in all F2ngland, 
and am ready to cry with vexation at my blindness and 
presumption. 

Ever yours, most miserably, 

C. Darwin. 


C, Darwin to John Lubbock. 

Down, lJuly] 14th [1857]. 

My dkar Lubbock, — You have done me the greatest 
possible service in helping me to clarify my brains.' If I am 
as muzzy on all subjects as I am on proportion and chance, 
— what a book I shall produce! 

I have divided the New Zealand Flora as you suggested. 
There are 329 species in genera of 4 and upwards, and 323 in 
genera of 3 and less. 

♦The late Mr. Kippist was at this time in charge of the Linnean 
Society’s Library. 
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The 339 species have 51 species presenting one or more 
varieties. The 323 species have only 37. Proportionately 
{339 : 323 • : 51 : 48*5) they ought to have had 48^ species 
presenting vars. So that the case goes as I want it, but not 
strong enough, without it be general, for me to have much 
confidence in. I am (juite convinced yours is the right way ; 
I had thought of it, but should never have done it had it not 
been for my most fortunate conversation with you. 

1 am quite shocked to find how easily I am muddled, for 
I had before thought over the subject much, and concluded 
my way was fair. It is dreadfully erroneous. 

What a disgraceful blunder you have saved me from. I 
heartily thank you. 

Ever yours, 

C. Darwin. 

P. S. — It is enough to make me tear uj) all my MS. and 
give up in desjiair. 

It will take me several weeks to go over all my materials. 
But oh, if you knew how thankful 1 am to you ! 


C. Darwin to J. D. Hooker, 

Down, .Viij;. [1857]. 

My dear Hooker, — It is a horrid bore you cannot ( omc 
soon, and I re])roai h myself that I did not write sooner. 
How busy you must be ! with such a heap of botanists :it 
Kew. Only think, I ha\e just had a letter from Henslow, 
saying he will come here between iith and 15th! Is not 
that grand ? Many thar.ks aliout Fiirnrohr. I must humhly 
supplicate Kippist to search for it : he most kindly got Ikt- 
reau for me. 

I am got extremely interested in tabulating, acc ording t( 
mere size of genera, the sjn'cies having any varieties markt -l 
by (}reek letters or otherwise : the result (as far as I have y> 1 
gone) seems to me one of the most imjirirtant argumeni- 1 
have yet met with, that varieties are only small species — > ' 
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species only strongly marked varieties. The subject is in 
many ways so very important for me ; I wish much you would 
think of any well-worked Floras with from 1000-2000 species, 
with the varieties marked. It is good to have hair-splitters 
and lumpers.* I have done, or am doing : — 

Babington 

Henslow 

London Catalogue. 

Borcau . 

Miquel . 

Asa (}ray 

Hooker . 

Wollaston 

Has not Koch published a good Oerman Flora ? Does 
he mark varieties ? Could you send it me ? Is there not 
some grand Russian Flora, which perhaps has varieties 
marked ? 'The Floras ought to l)e well known. 

I am in no hurry for a few weeks. Will you turn this in 
your head when, if ever, you have leisure ? The subject is 
very important for my work, though I clearly see ma?iy causes 
of error. . . . 


^ British Flora. 
H. C. Watson ) 

France. 

Holland. 

N. fJ. States, 
t N. Zealand. 

( Fragment of Indian Flora. 
. Madeira insects. 


C. Danviti to Asa Gray, 

Down, Feb. 2 1st [1859]. 

My okar Gray, —My last letter begged no favour, this 
one does : but it will really cost you very little trouble to 
answer to me, and it will be of very service to me, owing 
to a remark made to me by Hooker, which I cannot credit, 
and which was suggested to him by one of my letters. He 
suggested my asking you, and 1 told him I would not give 
the least hint what he thought. I generally believe Hooker 

* Those who make many species arc the “ splittei-s,” and those who 
make few are the “ lumpers.’' 
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implicitly, but be is sometimes, I think, and be confesses it, 
rather over critical, and his ingenuity in discovering Haws 
seems to me admirable. Here is my question : — Do you 
think that good botanists in drawing up a local Flora, whether 
small or large, or in making a Prodromiis like De C'andolle s, 
would almost universally, but unintentionally and uncon- 
sciously, tend to record (/. c., marking with Cireek letters 
and giving short charac ters) varieties in the large or in the 
small genera ? Or would the tendenc y be to record the va- 
rieties about e([ually in genera of all sizes? Are you your- 
self conscious on reflection that you have attended to, and 
recorded more carefully the varieties in large or small, or very 
small genera?” 

1 know what fleeting and trifling tilings varieties very often 
are; but my query ap|)lies to such as have been thought 
worth marking and recording. If you could screw time to 
send me ever so brief an answer to this, pretty soon, it would 
be a great service to me. 

Yours mexst truly obliged, 

Cn. Darwin. 


P. S. — Do you know whether any one has even- j)ublished 
any remarks on the gcographic'.al range of varieties of ]»lant^ 
in comparison with the species to which they are suj»pose(l to 
belong? I have in vain tried to get some vague idea, and 
with the excej)tion of a little information on this head given 
me by Mr. W atson in a jiaper on Land Shells in L. Slates, I 
have ([uite failed ; but perhaps it would be difflcull for you 
to give me even a brief answer on this head, and if so I aii' 
not so unrea'^onai)le, / <rv.N///v’ ivw, as to expe< t it. 

If you are writing to Ivngland soon, you could can lost 
other letters |for] me to forward. 

Pl(,*ase obser\'e the cpiesiion is not whetluT there* are inoe 
or fewer varieties in larger or smaller genma, but whetlu r 
there is a stronger or weaker tendency in the minds ot l)of.! 
nisls to record such in large or small genera. 
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C. Darwin to J, D. Hooker, 

Down, May 6th [1858]. 

... I send by this post my MS. on the ‘‘commonness,’* 
“range,” and “variation” of species in large and small gen- 
era. You have undertaken a horrid job in so very kindly 
offering to read it, and 1 thank you warmly. I have just cor- 
rected the copy, and am disappointed in finding how tough 
and obscure it is ; but 1 cannot make it clearer, and at pres- 
ent I loathe the very sight of it. The style of course requires 
further correction, and if published 1 must try, but as yet see 
not how, to make it clearer. 

If you have much to say and can have patience to con- 
sider the whole subject, 1 would meet you in London on the 
Phil. Club day, so as to save you the trouble of writing. For 
Heaven’s sake, you stern and awful judge and sceptic, re- 
member that my conclusions may be true, notwithstanding 
that Botanists may have recorded more varieties in large than 
in small genera. It seems to me a mere balancing of proba- 
bilities. Again I thank you most sincerely, but T fear you 
will find it a horrid job. 

Ever yours, 

C. Darwin. 

P. S. — As usual. Hydropathy has made a man of me for a 
short time: I hope the sea will do Mrs. Hooker much good. 

C. Darwin to A. R. IWiiiace. 

Down, Dec. 22nd, 1857. 

My dear Sir, — I thank you for your letter of Sept. 27th. 
I am e.xtremcly glad to hear that you are attending to distri- 
bution in accordance with theoretical ideas. I am a firm be- 
liever that without sjieculation there is no good and original 
observation. Fev' travellers have attended to such points as 
you are now at work on ; and, indeed, the whole subject of 
distribution of animals is dreadfully behind that of plants. 
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You say that you have been somewhat surprised at no notice 
having been taken of your paper in the Annals.* 1 cannot 
say that 1 am, for so very few naturalists care for anything 
beyond the mere description of species. But you must not 
suppose that your paper has not been attended to : two very 
good men, Sir C. Lyell, and Mr. E. Blyth at Calcutta, spe- 
cially called my attention to it. 'Fhoiigh agreeing with you on 
your conclusions in that paper, 1 believe I go much further 
than you ; but it is too long a subject to enter on my specu- 
lative notions. I have not yet seen your pa|)er on the distri- 
bution of animals in the Aru Islands. I shall read it with the 
utmost interest ; for I think that the most inti‘resting (juarter 
of the whole globe in respect to distribution, and I have long 
been very imperfectly trying to collect data for the Malay 
Archipelago. I shall l)e quite i)reparcd to subscribe to your 
doctrine of subsidence ; indeed, from the (juite independent 
evidence of the Coral Reefs I coloured my original map (iii 
my Coral volume) of the Aru Islands as one of subsidence, 
but got frightened and left it umoloured. But I can see 
that you are inclined to go much further than I am in re- 
gard to the former connection of oceanic' islands with con- 
tinents. Ever siiu'e poor E. Forbes proj)ounded this do(N 
trine it has been eagerly followed ; and Hooker elaborately 
discusses the former conne<'tion of all the .Antarctic Islands 
and New Zealand and .South .\merica. About a year ago 
I discussed this sul)ject miu h with Eyell and Hooker (for 
I shall have to treat of it), and wrote <nit my arguments in 
opi)osition ; but you will l)e glad to hear that neither Eyeli 
nor Hooker thought much of my arguments. Nevertheless, 
for once in my life, I dare withstand the almost preter 
natural sagacity of I. yell. 

You ask about land-shells on islands far distant from ctui 
tinents : .Madeira has a few identical with those of Imifoi \ 
and here the evidence is really good, as some of them an 


* ‘ On tin; law that has regulated the inlroductitui of New SjH*( ■' 
Ann. Nat. Hist., 1S55. 
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sub-fossil. In the Pacific Islands there are cases of identity, 
which I cannot at present persuade myself to account for by 
introduction through man’s agency ; although Dr. Aug. Gould 
has conclusively shown that many land-shells have thus been 
distributed over the Pacific by man’s agency. 'Lhese cases of 
introduction are most plaguing. Have you not found it so in 
the Malay Archipelago ? It has seemed to me in the lists of 
mammals of 'Fimor and other islands, that several in all j)rob- 
ability have been naturalised. . . . 

You ask whether I shall discuss ‘‘ man.” I think J shall 
avoid the whole subject, as so surrounded with prejudices ; 
though I fully admit lliat it is the highest and most interesting 
problem for the naturalist. My work, on which I have now 
been at work more or less for twenty years, will not fix or 
settle anything; but 1 hope it will aid by giving a large col- 
lection of hu'ts, with one definite end. 1 get on very slowly, 
partly from ill-health, partly from being a very slow worker. 
I have got about half written ; but I do not supi)ose I shall 
published under a couple of years. 1 have now been three 
whole months on one chapter on Hybridism ! 

I am astonished to see that you expect to remain out three 
or four years more. What a wonderful deal you will have 
seen, and what interesting areas — the grand Malay Archi- 
pelago and the richest parts of South America ! I infinitely 
admire and honour your zeal and courage in the good cause 
of Natural Science ; and you have my very sinc ere and i ordial 
good wishes for success of all kinds, and may all your theories 
succeed, except that on Oceanic Islands, on whic h subject I 
will do battle to the death. 

Pray believe me, my dear sir, yours very sincerely, 

C. D.vrwin. 


C. Danvin to \V, D. Fox. 

Fel). Sth [1858I. 

... I am working very hard at my book, perhaps too 
hard. It will be very big, and 1 am become most deeply 
interested in the way facts fall into groups. I am like Croesus 
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overwhelmed with my riches in facts, and I mean to make my 
book as perfect as ever I can. I shall not go to press at soon- 
est for a couple of years. . . . 

C. Darioin to J. jD. Hooker. 

Feb. 23rd [1858]. 

... I was not much struck with the great Buckle, and I 
admired the way you stuck up about deduction and induc- 
tion. I am reading his l)Ook,* whic h, with much sophistry, 
as it seems to me, is womiet'fully clever and original, and with 
astounding knowledge. 

I saw that you admired Mrs. h'arrer’s ‘ Questa tomba ’ of 
Beethoven thoroughly ; there is something grand in her sweet 
tones. 

Farewell. 1 have partly written this note to drive bee’s- 
cells out of my head ; for 1 am half-mad on the subject to 
try to make out some simple steps from which all the won- 
drous angles may result.f 

1 was very glad to see Mrs. Hooker on Friday ; how well 
she appears to be and l<;oks. 

Forgive your intolerable but affectionate friend, 

C. Darwin. 


C. Darunn to IV. D. Fox. 

.\pril l6lh [185S]. 

My dear Fox, — I want you to observe one point for me, 
on which I am extremely much interested, and which will give 
you no trouble beyond keeping your eyes open, and that is 
habit I know full well that you have. 

I find horses of various colours often have a s|)inal banc 
or stripe of different and darker lint than the rest of ihebocb 
rarely transverse bars on the legs, generally on the under-sic 

♦ ‘The Ifistory of Civilisatiun.* 

f He had much corresjMjndcnce on this subject with the late Profc 'J 
Miller of Cambridge. 
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of the front legs, still more rarely a very faint transverse 
shoulder-stripe like an ass. 

Is there any breed of Dclamere forest ponies ? I have 
found out little about ponies in these respects. Sir P. Eger- 
ton has, I believe, some ([uite thoroughbred chestnut horses ; 
have any of them the s])inal stripe? Mouse-coloured ponies, 
or rather small horses, often have spinal and log bars. So 
have dun horses (by dun I mean real colour of ( ream mixed 
with brown, bay, or chestnut). So have sometimes chestnuts, 
but I have not yet got a case of spinal stripe in chestnut, race 
horse, or in quite heavy cart-horse. Any fact of this nature 
of such stripes in horses would be most useful to me. There 
is a parallel case in the legs of the donkey, and 1 have col- 
lected some most curious cases of stripes appearing in va- 
rious crossed equine animals. 1 have also a large mass of 
parallel facts in the breeds of pigeons about the wing bars. 
I suspect it will throw light on the colour of the primeval 
horse. So do help me if occasion turns up. . . . My health 
has been lately very bad from overwork, and on Tuesday I go 
for a fortnight’s hydropathy. My work is everlasting. Fare- 
well. 

My dear Fox, I trust you are well. Farewell, 

C. Darwin. 


C. Dar 7 oifi to /. D. Hooker'. 

Moor Park, Farnham [April 26th, 1S58]. 

... I have just had the innermost cockles of my heart 
rejoiced by a letter from Lyell. I said to him (or he to me) 
that I believed from the character of the flora of the Azores, 
that icebergs must have been stranded tliere; and that I ex- 
pected erratic boulders would be detected embedded between 
the upheaved lava-beds ; and I got T.yell to write to ITartung 
to ask, and now H. says my question explains what had 
astounded him, v'z., large boulders (and some polished) of 
mica-schist, (piartz, sandstone, «S:c., some embedded, and some 
40 and 50 feet above the level of the sea, so that he had 
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inferred that they had not been brought as ballast, fs this 
not beautiful ? 

The water-cure has done me some good, but 1 [am] noth- 
ing to boast of to-day, so good-bye. 

My dear friend, yours, 

C. D. 


C» Darivin to C. Lyell. 

Moor Park, Farnham, April 26th [1858]. 

My dear Lyelt,, — I have come here for a fortnight’s 
hydropathy, as my stomach had got, from steady work, into a 
horrid state. 1 am extremely much obliged to you for send- 
ing me Hartung’s interesting letter, d'he erratic boulders are 
splendid. It is a grain 1 case of floating ice versus glaciers. 
He ought to have compared the northerly and southern shores 
of the islands. It is eminently interesting to me, for I have 
written a very long chapter on the subject, collecting hrielly 
all the geological evidem'e of ghn'ial action in different [)arts 
of the world, and then at great length (on the theory of spe- 
cies changing) I have discussed the migration and modifica- 
tion of plants and animals, in sea and land, over a large? ])art 
of the world. To my miml, it throws a llood of light on the 
whole subjec t of distribution, if <'oml)ined with the modifica- 
tion of species. Indeed, I venture to speak with some little 
confidence on this, for Hooker, about a year ago, ki .dly read 
over my chapter, and though he then demurred gravely to 
the general C(m<'lusion, 1 was delighted to hear a week or two 
ago that he was im lined to come round [)retty strongly to m\ 
views of distribution and change during thiC glacial period, I 
had a letter from d homj^son, of ('alcutta, the other day, 
which helps me much, as he is making out for me what heat 
our temperate plants can endure, but it is too long a sub- 
ject for a note ; and I have written thus only because Har- 
tung’s note has set the whole subject afloat in my mind 
again. But I will write no more, for my object here is t ' 
think about nothing, bathe much, walk much, eat much, ar.c 
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read much novels. Farewell, with many thanks, and very 
kind remembrance to Lady Lyell. 

Ever yours, 

C. Darwin. 


C. Dariuin to Mrs. Darivin. 

Moor Park, Wednesday, April [1858J. 

The weather is quite delicious. Yesterday, after writing 
to you, 1 strolled a little beyond the glade for an hour and a 
half, and enjoyed myself — the fresh yet dark- green of the 
grand Scotch firs, the brown of the catkins of the old birches, 
with their white stems, and a fringe of distant green from the 
larches made an excessively pretty view. At last I fell fast 
asleep on the grass, and awoke with a chorus of birds singing 
around me, and squirrels running up the trees, and some 
woodpeckers laughing, and it was as ])leasant and rural a 
scene as ever 1 saw, and I did not care one penny how any 
of the beasts or birds had been formed. T sat in the drawing- 
room till after eight, and then went and read the Chief Jus- 
tice's summing up, and thought Bernard * guilty, and then 
read a bit of my novel, which is feminine, virtuous, clerical, 
philanthropical, and all that sort of thing, but very decidedly 
flat. I say feminine, for the author is ignorant about money 
matters, and not much of a lady — for she makes her men say, 
* My Lady." I like Miss Craik very much, though we have 
some battles, and differ <m every sul)ject. I like also the 
Hungarian ; a thorough gentleman, formerly attache at Paris, 
and then in the Austrian ( avalry, and now a ])ardoned exile, 
with broken health. He does not seem to like Kossuth, but 
says, he is certain [he is] a sincere patriot, most clever and 
eloquent, but weak, with no determination of character. . . . 

* Simon Bernard was tried in April 1S58 as an accessory to Orsini’s 
attempt on the life of the Emperor of the French. The verdict was “ not 
guilty.” 
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THE WRITING OF THE ‘ ORIGIN OF SPECIES.’ 

June iS, 1858, to November, 1859. 

[The letters given in the present chapter tell their story 
with sufficient clearness, and need but a few words of expla- 
nation. Mr. Wallace’s Essay, referred to in the first letter, 
bore the sub-title, ‘On the Tendency of Varieties to depart 
indefinitely from the Original Type,’ and was published in the 
Linnean Society’s Journal (i<S58, vol. iii. p. 53) as ])art of the 
joint paper of “Messrs. C. Darwin and A. Wallace,” of which 
the full title was ‘ On the Tendency of Sjiecies to form Varie- 
ties ; and on the Perpetuation of Varieties and S()ecies by 
Natural Means of Selection.’ 

My father’s contribution to the paper consisted of (r) Ex- 
tracts from the sketch of 1844 ; (2) part of a letter addressed 
to Dr. Asa Gray, dated September 5, 1857, and which is 
given at j). 120, d'he i)aj>er was “communicated” to the 
Society by Sir Charles T.yell and Sir Josej)!! Hooker, in whose 
prefatory letter, a clear account of the circumstances of the 
case is given. 

Referring to Mr. Wallace’s Essay, they wrote : 

“So highly did Mr, Darwin appreciate the value of thi 
views therein set forth, that he pro[)osed, in a letter to Sir 
Charles I.yell, to obtain Mr. Wallace’s consent to allow tb 
Essay to be published as soon as jiossible. Of this stc() \\ 
highly approved, ])rovided Mr. Darwin did not withold fros- 
the public, as he was strongly inclined to do (in favour ' 
Mr. Wallace), the memoir whic h he had himself written < 
the same subject, and which, as before stated, one of us b < > 
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perused in 1844, and the contents of which we had both of 
us been privy to for many years. On representing this to 
Mr. Darwin, he gave us permission to make wliat use we 
thought proper of his memoir, &:e. ; and in adopting our 
present course, of presenting it to the Linnean Society, we 
have explained to him that we are not solely considering the 
relative claims to priority of liimself and his friend, but the 
interests of science generally.”] 

LETTERS. 

C. Darwin to C. IacIL 

Down, i8th [June 1858]. 

My dear I. yell, — Some year or so ago yon recommended 
me to read a paper by Wallace in the ^Annals,’ ^ which had 
interested you, and, as I was writing to him, 1 knew this 
would })lease him much, so I told him. He has to-day sent 
me the enclosed, and asked me to forward it to you. It seems 
to me well worth reading. Your words have ('ome true with 
a vengeance — that 1 should be forestalled. You said this, 
when I explained to you h6re very briellv my views of ‘ Nat- 
ural Selection ’ depending on the struggle for existem e. I 
never saw a more striking ( oim ideufc ; if W allace had my 
MS. sketch written out in 1S42, he ( ould nor have made a 
uCtter short abstract ! PAen his terms now stand as heads of 
my cha})ters. Please return me ilu MS., whu h he docs not 
say he wishes me to publish, but 1 shall of course, at once 
write and offer to send to any journal. So all my originality, 
whatever it may amount to, will be smashed, tlnnigh my book, 
if it will ever have any value, will not be deteriorated ; as all 
the labour consists in the a|^|)lication of the theory. 

I hope you wall approve of Wallace’s sketch, that T may 
tell him what you say. 

My dear Hyell, yours most truly, 

C. Darwin. 


* Annals ami Mag. of Nat. Hist., ^ 55 * 


3 ^ 
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C, Darwin to C. Lyell. 

Down, Friday [June 25, 1858]. 

My dear Lyell, — I am very sorry to trouble you, busy 
as you are, in so merely a personal an affair ; but if you will 
give me your deliberate opinion, you will do me as great a 
service as ever man did, for I have entire confidence in your 

judgment and honour 

There is nothing in Wallace’s sketch which is not written 
out much fuller in my sketch, copied out in 1844, and read 
by Hooker some dozen years ago. About a year ago I sent 
a short sketch, of which I have a copy, of my views (owing 
to correspondence on several points) to Asa Gray, so that 
I could most truly say and i)rove that 1 take nothing from 
Wallace. I should be extremely glad now to publish a sketch 
of my general views in about a dozen pages or so ; but I can- 
not persuade myself that 1 can do so honourably. Wallace 
says nothing about publication, and I enclose his letter. J 3 ut 
as I had not intended to publish any sket(‘h, can I do so hon- 
ourably, because Wallace has sent me an outline of his doc- 
trine.^ I would far rather burn my whole book, than that he 
or any other man should think that 1 had behaved in a j^altry 
spirit. Do you not think his having sent me this sketch ties 
my hands? ... If I could honourably ])ul)lish, I would state 
that I was induced now to [>ublish a sketch (and I should be 
very glad to be j)ermitted to say, to follow your advice long 
ago given) from Wallace having sent me an outline of my 
general conclusions. W'e differ only, [in] that I was led to 
my views from what artifn ial selection has done for domest!* 
animals. I would send Wallace a copy of my letter to .\s;i 
Gray, to show him that I had not stolen his doctrine. Hut I 
cannot tell whether to |>ublish now would not be base aisi 
paltry. 'Phis was my first impression, and I should hav^- 
certainly acted on it had it not been for your letter. 

'i’his is a trumpery affair to trouble you with, but you c in- 
not tell how much obliged I should be for your advice. 

By the way, would you object to send this and your ; n- 
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swer to Hooker to be forwarded to me, for then I shall have 
the opinion of my two best and kindest friends. This letter 
is miserably written, and 1 write it now, that I may for a 
time banish the whole subject ; and 1 am worn out with 
musing . . . 

My good dear friend forgive me. This is a trumpery let- 
ter, influenced by trumpery feelings. 

Yours most truly, 

C. Darwin. 

I will never trouble you or Hooker on the subject again. 

C, Danoin to C. LyclL 

Down, 26th [June, 1858]. 

My dear Lyell, — Forgive me for adding a P.S, to make 
the case as strong as possible against myself. 

Wallace might say, You did not intend publishing an 
abstract of your views till you received my communication. 
Is it fair to take advantage of my having freely, though 
unasked, communicated to you my ideas, and thus ])revent 
me forestalling you?” The advantage which I should take 
being that I am induced to publish from j)rivately knowing 
that Wallace is in the field. It seems hard on me that I 
should be thus compelled to lose my priority of many years’ 
standing, but 1 cannot feel at all sure that this alters the 
justice of the case. First impressions are generally right, and 
1 at first thought it would be dishonourable in me now to 
publish. 

Yours most truly, 

C. Darwin. 

P. S. — I have always thought you would make a first-rate 
Lord Chancellor ; and I now appeal to you as a Lord 
Chancellor. 
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C, Darwin to y. D, Hooker, 

Down, Tuesday [June 29, 1858J. 

.... I have received your letters. I cannot think now* 
on the subject, but soon will. But I can see that you have 
acted with more kindness, and so has Lyell, even than I could 
have expected from you both, most kind as you are. 

I can easily get my letter to Asa Gray copied, but it is too 
short. 

.... God bless you. You shall hear soon, as soon as I 
can think. 

Yours affectionately, 

C. Darwin. 


C. Darwin to J. D. Hooker. 

Tuesday night [June 29, 1858]. 

My dear Hooker, — I have just read your letter, and see 
you want the papers at once. I am (juite prostrated, and 
can do nothing, but I send Wallace, and the abstract f of my 
letter to Asa Gray, which gives most imperfectly only the 
means of change, and does not touch on reasons for believing 
that species do change. 1 dare say all is too late. I hardly 
care about it. But you are too generous to sacrifice so much 
time and kindness. It is most generous, most kind. I send 
my sketch of 1844 solely that you may see by your own 
handwriting that you did read it. I really cannot bear to 
look at it. Do not waste mu<'h time. It is miserable in me 
to care at all about priority. 

The table of contents will show what it is. 

I would make a similar, but shorter and more accurat( 
sketch for the ‘ lannean Journal.’ 

*So soon after the doatli, from scarlet fever, of his infant chii<l. 
f “ Abstract ” is here use(l in the sense of “ extract ; ” in this sense ;ii ' 
it occurs in the ‘ Linnean Journal/ where the sources of my fathers ]).'M ; 
are described. 
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I will do anything. God bless you, my dear kind friend. 

I can write no more. I send this by my servant to Kew. 

Yours, 

C. Darwin. 

[The following letter is that already referred to as form- 
ing part of the joint paper published in the Linnean Society’s 
‘Journal,’ 1858 ]: — 

C. Dar win to Asa Gray. 

Down, Sept.* 5th [1857]. 

My dear Gray, — I forget the exact words which 1 used 
in my former letter, but T dare say I said that 1 thought you 
would utterly despise me when I told you what views 1 had 
arrived at, wliicli I did because I thought I was bound as an 
honest man to do so. 1 should have been a strange mortal, 
seeing how much I owe to your (juite extraordinary kindness, 
if in saying this I had meant to attribute the least bad feeling 
to you. Permit me to tell you that, l)efore I had ever corre- 
sponded with you. Hooker had shown me several of your let- 
ters (not of a private nature), and these gave me the warmest 
feeling of respect to you ; and T should indeed be ungrateful 
if your letters to me, and all I have heard of you, had not 
strongly enhanced this feeling. Hut I did not feel in the least 
sure that when you knew whither I was tending, that you 
might not think me so wild and foolish in my views (God 
knows, arrived at slowly enough, and 1 hope conscientiously), 
that you would think me worth no more notice or assistance. 
'Po give one example : the last time I saw my dear old friend 
Falconer, he attacked me most vigorously, but cpiite kindly, 
and told me, “ You will do more harm than any ten Naturalists 
will do good. I can see that you have already corrupted and 

* The date is given as October in the ‘ I.innean Journal.’ The ex- 
tracts were printed from a duplicate undated copy in my bather’s posses- 
sion, on which he liad written, ‘ This was sent to Asa Gray S or 9 months 
ago, I think October 1857. 
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half-spoiled Hooker ! ! ” Now when I see such strong feeling 
in my oldest friends, you need not wonder that I always ex- 
pect my views to be received with contempt. But enough 
and too much of this. 

I thank you most truly for the kind spirit of your last letter. 
I agree to every word in it, and think I go as far as almost 
any one in seeing the grave difficulties against my doctrine. 
With respect to the extent to which I go, all the arguments 
in favour of my notions fall ;v7//V/y away, the greater the scope 
of forms considered. But in animals, embryology leads me to 
an enormous and frightful range, d’he facts which kept me 
longest scientifically orthodox are those of adaptation — the 
pollen-masses in asclepias — the mistletoe, with its pollen 
carried by insects, and seed by birds — tlie woodpecker, with 
its feet and tail, beak and tongue, to (dimb the tree and secure 
insects. To talk of climate or Lamarckian habit producing 
such adaptations to other organic beings is futile. This diffi- 
culty I believe I have surmounted. As you seem interested 
in the sul)je('t, and as it is an advantage to me to 

write to you and to hear, ever so briefly, what you think, I 
will enclose (copied, so as to save you trouble in reading) 
the briefest abstrac t of my notions on the means by which 
Nature makes her sj)ecies. Why I think that species have 
really changed, depends on general fa<'ts in the affinities, 
embryology, rudimentary organs, geologic al history, and geo- 
graphical distribution of organic beings. In regard to my 
Abstrac't, you must take immensely on trust, eac h jiaragraph 
occupying one or two chapters in my book. You will, per- 
haps, think it paltry in me, when I ask you not to mention 
my doctrine ; the reason is, if any one, like the author of the 
‘Vestiges,’ were to hear of them, he might easily work them 
in, and then I shcjuld have to (piote from a work perhaji^ 
despised by naturalists, and this would greatly injure anv 
chance of my views being received by those alone who^^ 
opinions I value. (Here follows a disc ussiem on “large 
genera varying,” which has no direct connection with the 
remainder of the letter.] 
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I. It is wonderful what the principle of Selection by Man, 
that is the picking out of individuals with any desired quality, 
and breeding from them, and again picking out, can do. 
Even breeders have been astonished at their own results. 
They can act on differences inappreciable to an uneducated 
eye. Selection has been methodically followed in Europe for 
only the last half century. Rut it has occasionally, and even 
in some degree methodically, been followed in the most 
ancient times. There must have been also a kind of uncon- 
scious selection from t e most ancient times, namely, in the 
preservation of the individual animals (without any thought 
of their offspring) most useful to each race of man in his par- 
ticular circumstances. The “ roguing,” as nursery-men call 
the destroying of varieties, which depart from their type, is a 
kind of selection. I am convinced that intentional and oc- 
casional selection has been the main agent in making our 
domestic races. But, however this may be, its great power 
of modification has been indisputedly shown in late times. 
Selection acts only by the accumulation of very slight or 
greater varations, caused by external conditions, or by the 
mere fact that in generation the child is not absolutely similar 
to its parent. Man, by this power of accumulating variations, 
adapts living beings to his wants — he may be said to make 
the wool of one sheep good for carpets, and another for 
cloth, &c. 

II. Now, suppose there was a being, who did not judge by 
mere external appearance, but could study the whole internal 
organisation — who never was ('apriiuous — who should go on 
selecting for one end during millions of generations, who will 
say what he might not effect ! In nature we have slight 
variations, occasionally in all jKirts : and I think it can be 
shown that a (diange in the conditions of existence is the 
main cause of the child not exactly reseml)ling its parents ; 
and in nature, geology shows us what clianges have taken 
place, and are taking place. We have almost unlimited time ; 
no one but a practical geologist can fully appreciate this ; 
think of the Glacial period, during the whole of which the 
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same species of shells at least have existed ; there must 
have been during this period, millions on millions of gene- 
rations. 

III. I think it can be shown that there is such an unerring 
power at work, or Nahiral Selectiofi (the title of my book), 
which selects exclusively for the good of each organic being. 
The elder De Candolle, W. Herbert, and J.yell, have written 
strongly on the struggle for life ; but even they have not 
written strongly enough. Reflect that every being (even the 
elephant) breeds at such a rate that, in a few years, or at most 
a few centuries or thousands of years, the surface of the earth 
would not hold the progeny of anyone s])ecies. 1 have found 
it hard constantly to bear in mind that the increase of every 
single species is checked during some part of its life, or dur- 
ing some shortly recurrent generation. Only a few of those 
annually born can live to propagate their kind. What a 
trilling difference must often determine which shall survive 
and which perish ! 

IV. Now take the case of a country undergoing some 
change ; this will tend to cause some of its inhabitants to vary 
slightly ; not but what I believe most beings vary at all times 
enough for selection to a('t on. Some of its inhabitants will 
be exterminated, and the remainder will be exposed to the 
mutual action of a different set of inhabitants, which I believe 
to be more im])oriant to the life of eat li brang than mere 
climate. C’onsidering the infinitely various ways beings have 
to obtain food by struggling with other beings, to estape 
danger at various times of life, to have their eggs or seeds 
disseminated, \'c., Nc., I cannot doubt that during millions 
of generations individuals of a sjK'cies will be born with some 
slight variatirm profitable to some part of its economv ; siu h 
will have a better chance of surviving, propagating this varia 
tion, \vhi( li again will be slowly increased by the a( cumulativ-. 
action of naturd selection ; and llie variety thus formed wii' 
either coexist with, or more commonly will exterminate i’ 
parent form. An organic being like the woodpecker, or iIk 
mistletoe, may thus ctune to be ada[)ted to a score of coni in 
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gencies ; natural selection, accumulating those slight variations 
in all parts of its structure which arc in any way useful to it, 
during any part of its life. 

V. Multiform difficulties will occur to every one on this 
theory. Most can, I think, be satisfactorily answered. — 
“ Natura non facit saltum answer some of the most obvi- 
ous. The slowness of the change, and only a very few under- 
going change at any one time answers others. The extreme 
imperfections of our geological records answers others. 

VI. One other principle, which may be called the principle 
of divergence, plays, I believe, an important part in the origin 
of species. 'I'he same spot will support more life if occupied 
by very diverse forms : we see this in the many generic forms 
in a scjuare yard of turf (1 have counted twenty species 
belonging to eighteen genera), or in the plants and insects, 
on any little uniform islet, belonging to almost as many 
genera and families as to species. We can understand this 
with the higher animals, whose habits we best understand. 
W'e know that it has been exi)erimentally shown that a plot 
of land will yield a greater weight, if croj)ped with several 
species of grasses, than with two or three species. Now every 
single organic being, by propagating raj)idly, may be said to 
be striving its utmost to increase in numbers. So it will be 
with the offspring of any species after it has broken into 
varieties, or sub-species, or true species. And it follows, I 
think, from the foregoing facts, that the varying offspring of 
each species will try (only a few will succ eed) to seize on as 
many and as diverse places in the economy of nature as 
possible. Each new variety or sj)ecies when formed will 
generally take the pku'e of, and so exterminate its less well- 
fitted parent. This, I believe, to be the origin of the classifi- 
cation or arrangement of all organic beings at all times. 
M'hese always serni to liranch and sub-bramdi like a tree Irom 
a common trunk ; the flourishing twigs destroying the less 
vigorous — the dead and lost branches rudely representing 
extinct genera and families. 

This sketch is most imperfect ; but in so short a space I 
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cannot make it better. Your imagination must fill up many 
wide blanks. Without some reflection, it will appear all rub- 
bish ; perhaps it will appear so after reflection. 

C. D. 

P. S. — This little abstract touches only the accumulative 
power of natural selection, which I look at as by far the most 
important element in the production of new forms. The laws 
governing the incipient or primordial variation (unimportant 
except as the groundwork for selection to act on, in which 
respect it is all important), 1 shall discuss under several heads, 
but I can come, as you may well believe, only to very partial 
and imperfect conclusions. 

[The joint paper of Mr. Wallace and my father was read 
at the Linnean Society on the evening of July ist. Sir Charles 
Lyell and Sir J. I). Hooker were present, and both, I believe, 
made a few remarks, ('Inefly with a view of impressing on 
those present tiie necessity of giving the most careful consid- 
eration to what they had heard. 'There was, however, no 
semblance of a discussion. Sir Joseph Hooker writes to me : 
‘‘The interest excited was intense, but the subject was too 
novel and too ominous for the old school to enter the lists, 
before armouring. After the meeting it was talked over with 
bated breath : LyelTs a])proval, and perhaps in a small way 
mine, as his lieutenant in the affair, rather overawed the Fel- 
lows, who would otherwise have flown out against the doi:trine. 
We had, too, the vantage ground of being familiar with the 
authors and their theme. 

C. Darwin to J. D. Ifookcr. 

Down, July 5th [1858]. 

My dkar TGjokkr, — W e are become more happy anH 
less panic-struck, now that we have sent out of the hon^c 
every child, and shall remove If., as soon as she can move. 
The first nurse became ill with ulcerated throat and (juinsc}, 
and the second is now ill with the scarlet fever, but, thank 
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God, is recovering. You may imagine how frightened we 
have been. It has been a most miserable fortnight. Thank 
you much for your note, telling me that all had gone on 
prosperously at the Linnean Society. You must let me once 
again tell you how deeply I feel your generous kindness and 
Ly ell's on this occasion. Ikit in truth it shames me that you 
should have lost time on a mere point of priority. I shall be 
curious to see the proofs. 1 do not in the least understand 
whether my letter to A. Gray is to be printed ; I suppose not, 
only your note ; but 1 am quite indifferent, and place myself 
absolutely in your and Lyell’s hands. 

I can easily prepare an abstract of my whole work, but I 
can hardly see how it can be made scientific for a Journal, 
without giving facts, which would be impossible. Indeed, a 
mere abstract cannot be very short. Could you give me any 
idea how many pages of the Journal could probably be spared 
me ? 

Direc'tly after my return home, I would begin and cut my 
cloth to my measure. If the Referees were to reject it as not 
strictly scientific, I could, perhaps, publish it as a pamphlet. 

With resjiect to my big interleaved abstract,* would you 
send it any time before you leave England, to the enclosed 
address? If you do not go till August yth-ioth, I should 
prefer it left with you. I hope you have jotted criticisms on 
my MS. on big Genera, cvc., sufficient to make you remember 
your remarks, as I should be infinitely sorry to lose them. 
And I see no chance of our meeting if you go soon abroad. 
We thank you heartily for your invitation to join you : I can 
fancy nothing which I should enjoy more ; but our children 
are too delicate for us to leave; I should be mere living 
lumber. 

Lastly, you said you would write to Wallace ; I ( ertainly 
should much like this, as it would (piite exonerate me : if you 
would send me your note, sealed up, I would forward it with 
my own, as I know the address, i!vc. 


* The Sketch of 1844. 
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Will you answer me sometime about your notions of the 
length of my abstract. 

If you see Lyell, will you tell him how truly grateful I 
feel for his kind interest in this affair of mine. You must 
know that I look at it, as very important, for the reception of 
the view of species not being immutable, the fact of the great- 
est Geologist and Botanist in England taking any sort of in- 
terest in the subject : I am sure it will do much to break down 
prejudices. 

Yours affectionately, 

C. Darwin. 


C. Darwin to J. D. IFooker. 

Miss Wedgwood’s, Ilartficld, runbridge Wells, 

LJuly 13th, 1858]. 

My dear Hooker, — Your letter to Wallace seems to me 
perfect, quite clear and most courteous. I do not think it 
could possibly be improved, and 1 have to day forwarded it 
with a letter of my own. I always thought it very possible 
that I might be forestalled, but 1 fancied that 1 had a grand 
enough soul not to care ; but 1 found myself mistaken and 
punished ; I had, however, (juite resigned myself, and had 
written half a letter to Wallace to give up all priority to him, 
and should certainly not have changed had it not been for 
LyelFs and your quite extraordinary kindness. 1 assure you 
I feel it, and shall not forget it. I am more than satisfied at 
what took place at the Eiunean Society. I had thought 
that your letter and mine to Asa Gray were to be only an 
appendix to Wallace’s paper. 

We go from here in a few days to the sea-side, probably 
to the Isle of Wight, and on my return (after a battle with 
pigeon skeletons) I will set to work at the al)stract, though 
how on earth I shall make anything of an abstract in thirty 
pages of the Journal, I know not, but will try my best. 1 
shall order Bentham; is it not a pity that you should waste 
time in tabulating varieties 1 for I can get the Down school- 
master to do it on my return, and can tell you all the results. 
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I must try and see you before your journey ; but do not 
think I am fishing to ask you to come to Down, for you will 
have no time for that. 

You cannot imagine how pleased 1 am that the notion of 
Natural Selection has acted as a purgative on your bowels of 
immutability. Whenever naturalists can look at species 
changing as certain, what a magnificent field will be open, — 
on all the laws of variation, — on the genealogy of all living 
beings, — on their lines of migration, &c., ^c. Pray thank 
Mrs. Hooker for her very kind little note, and pray, say how 
truly obliged I am, and in truth ashamed to think that she 
should heive had the trouble of copying my ugly MS. It was 
extraordinarily kind in her. Farewell, my dear kind friend. 

Yours affectionately, 

C. Darwin. 

P. S. — I have had some fun here in watching a slave-mak- 
ing ant ; for T could not help rather doubting the wonderful 
stories, but I have now seen a. defeated marauding party, 
and I have seen a migration from one nest to another of the 
slave-makers, carrying their slaves (who are /loiL^Cy and not 
field niggers) in their mouths ! 

1 am inclined to think that it is a true generalisation that, 
when honey is secreted at one point of the circle ot the 
('orolla, if the pistil bends, it always bends into the line of the 
gangway to the honey. The I.arksjjur is a good instance, in 
contrast to Columbine, — if you think of it, just attend to this 
little point. 


C. Damnn to C. LyelL 

Kinj;'s Head Hotel, Sandown, Isle of Wight, 

July iSth I1S58]. 

. . . We are established here for ten days, and then go on 
to Shanklin, which seems more amusing to one, like myself, 
who cannot walk. We hope much that the sea may do H. 
and L. good. And if it does, our expedition will answer, but 
not otherwise. 
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I have never half thanked you for all the extraordinary 
trouble and kindness you showed me about Wallace’s affair. 
Hooker told me what was done at the Linnean Society, and I 
am far more than satisfied, and I do not think that Wallace 
can think my conduct unfair in allowing you and Hooker to 
do whatever you thought fair. 1 certainly was a little annoyed 
to lose all priority, but had resigned myself to my fate. I am 
going to prepare a longer abstract ; but it is really impossible 
to do justice to the subject, except by giving the facts on 
which each conclusion is grounded, and that will, of course, 
be absolutely impossible. Your name and Hooker’s name 
appearing as in any way the least interested in my work 
will, I am certain, have the most important bearing in lead- 
ing people to consider the subject without prejudice. I look 
at this as so very important, that I am almost glad of Wal- 
lace’s paper for having led to this. 

My dear Eyell, yours most gratefully, 

Ch. Darwin. 

[The following letter refers to the proof-sheets of the 
Linnean paper. 'Fhe ‘introduction ’ means the prefatory let- 
ter signed by Sir C. Lyell and Sir J. 1). Hooker.] 


C, Darwin to J, D. Hooker. 

King’s Head Hotel, Sandown, Isle of Wight, 

July 2i.st |_i858]. 

My dear Hooker, — I received only yesterday the proof- 
sheets, which I now return. I think your introduction can- 
not be improved. 

I am disgusted with my bad writing. I could not improve 
it, without rewriting all, which would not be fair or worth 
while, as 1 have begun on a better abstract for the Linnean 
Society. My excuse is that it ticvcr was intended for publica- 
tion. I have made only a few corrections in the style ; but I 
cannot make it decent, but I hoi)e moderately intelligible. I 
sup]>ose some one will correct the revise. (Shall I .^) 
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Could I have a clean proof to send to Wallace } 

1 have not yet fully considered your remarks on big genera 
(but your general concurrence is of the hi^^hcst possible inter- 
est to me) ; nor shall I be able till I re-read my MS. ; but 
you may rely on it that you never make a remark to me which 
is lost from inatte?ition. I am particularly gl^-d you do not 
object to my stating your objections in a modified form, for 
they always struck me as very important, and as having much 
inherent value, whether or no they were fatal to my notions. 

I will consider and reconsider all your remarks. . . . 

I have ordered Bentham, for, as says, it will be very 

curious to see a Flora written by a man who knows nothing 
of British plants ! ! 

I am very glad at Avhat you say about my Abstract, but 
you may rely on it that I will condense to the utmost. I 
would aid in money if it is too long.'^ In how many ways 
you have aided me ! 

Yours affectionately, 

C. Darwin. 

[d'he * Abstract ’ mentioned in the last sentence of the pre- 
ceding letter was in fact the *' Origin of Species,’ on which he 
now set to work. In his ^ Autobiography ’ (p. 70) he speaks 
of beginning to write in September, but in his Diary he wrote, 
“July 20 to Aug. 12, at Sandown, began Abstract of Species 
book.” “Sep. 16, Recommenced Abstract.” The book was 
begun with the idea that it would be publishecl as a paper, or 
series of papers, by the Linnean Society, and it was only in 
the late autumn that it became clear that it must take the 
form of an independent volume.] 

* That is to say, he would help to pay for the printing, if it should 
prove too long for the Linnean Society. 
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C. Darunn to J. D. Hooker. 

Norfolk House, Shanklin, Isle of Wight, 

Friday [July) 30th [1858]. 

My dear Hooker, — Will you give the enclosed scrap to 
Sir William to^thank him for his kindness ; and this gives me 
an excuse to amuse myself by writing to you a note, which 
requires no answer. 

This is a very charming place, and we have got a very 
comfortable house. But, alas, I cannot say that the sea has 
done H. or L. much good. Nor has my stomach recovered 
from all our troubles I am very glad we left home, for six 
children have now died of scarlet fever in Down. We return 
on the 14th of August. 

I have got Bentham,* and am charmed with it, and 
William (who has just started for a tour abroad) has been 
making out all sorts of new (to me) plants capitally. The 
little scraps of information are so capital . . . The English 
names in the analytical keys driv'e us mad : give them by all 
means, but why on earth [not] make them subordinate to the 
Latin ; it puts me in a ])assion. W. charged into tHe Com- 
positae and Umbel lirera3 like a hero, and demolished ever so 
many in grand style. 

I pass my time by doing daily a couj)le of hours of my 
Abstract, and I find it amusing and improving work. I am 
now most heartily obliged to you and Lyell for having set me 
on this ; for I shall, when it is done, be able to finish my work 
with greater ease and leisure. I confess T hated the thought 
of the job ; and now 1 find it very unsatisfactory in not being 
able to give my reasons for each conclusion. 

I will be longer than 1 expected ; it will take thirty- five of 
my MS. folio pages to give an abstract on variation under 
domestication alone ; but I will try to put in nothing which 
does not seem to me of some interest, and which was once 
new to me. It seems a queer plan to give an abstact of an 
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unpublished work; nevertheless, I repeat, I am extremely 
glad I have begun in earnest on it. 

1 hope you and Mrs. Hooker will have a very very pleas- 
ant tour. Farewell, my dear Hooker. 

Yours affectionately, 

C. Darwin. 


C. Darwin to J, D, Hooker. 

Norfolk House, Shanklin, Isle of Wight, 

Thursday [Aug. 5, 1858]. 

My dear Hooker, — I should think the note apologetical 
about the style of the abstract was best as a note .... Hut 
I write now to ask you to send me l)y return of post the 
MS. on big genera, that I may make an abstract of a couple 
of pages in length. I presume that you have quite done with 
it, otherwise I would not for anything have it back. If you 
tie it with string, and mark it MS. for printing, it will not cost, 
I should think, more than 4 ^/. I shall wish much to say that 
you have read this MS. and concur ; l)ut you shall, before I 
read it to the Society, hear the sentence. 

What you tell me after speaking with Busk about the 
length of the Abstract is an immense relief to me ; it will make 
the labour far less, not having to shorten so much every single 
subject ; but I will try not to be too diffusive. I fear it will 
spoil all interest in my book,* whenever published. The 
Abstract will do very well to divide into several parts : thus 
I have just finished Variation under Domestication,” in 
forty-four MS. pages, and that would do for one evening; but 
I should be extremely sorry if all could not be published 
together. 

What else you say about my Abstract pleases me highly, 
but frightens me, for I fear I shall never be able to make it 
good enough. But how I do run on about my own affairs to 
you ! 


3 - 


The larger book begun in 1856. 
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I was astonished to see Sir W. Hooker’s card here two or 
three days ago : I was unfortunately out walking. Henslow, 
also, has written to me, proposing to come to Down on the 
9th, but alas, I do not return till the 13th, and my wife not 
till a week later ; so that 1 am also most sorry to think I shall 
not see you, for I should not like to leave home so soon. 1 
had thought of going to London and running down for an 
hour or two to Kew. . . . 


C. Darwin to J. D. Hooker. 

Norfolk House, Shanklin, Isle of Wight, 

[August] [1858]. 

My dear Hooker, — I write merely to say that the MS. 
came safely two or three days ago. I am much obliged for 
the correction of style : I find it unutterably difficult to write 
clearly. When we meet I must talk over a few points on the 
subject. 

You speak of going to the sea-side somewhere ; we think 
this the nicest sea-side place which we have ever seen, 
and we like Shanklin better than other spots on the south 
coast of the island, though many are charming and prettier, 
so that I would suggest your thinking of this place. We 
are on the actual coast ; but tastes differ so much about 
places. 

If you go to Broadstairs, when there is a strong wind 
from the coast of France and in fine, dry, warm weather, 
look out, and you will probably (!) see thistle-seeds blown 
across the Channel. The other day 1 saw one blown right 
inland, and then in a few minutes a second one and then a 
third ; and I said to myself, God bless me, how many thistles 
there must be in France ; and I wrote a letter in imagination 
to you. But I then looked at the loiv clouds, and noticed 
that they were not coming inland, so I feared a screw was 
loose. I then walked beyond a headland, and found the wind 
parallel to the coast, and on this very headland a noble bed 
of thistles, which by every wide eddy were blown far out to 
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sea, and then came right in at right angles to the shore ! One 
day such a number of insects were washed up by the tide, 
and I brought to life thirteen species of Coleoptera ; not that 
I suppose these came from France. But do you watch for 
thistle-seed as you saunter along the coast. . . . 

C, Darwin to Asa Gray. 

Aug. iTth [1858]. 

My dear Gray, — Your note of July 27th has just reached 
me in the Isle of Wight. It is a real and great pleasure to 
me to write to you about my notions ; and even if it were 
not so, I should be a most ungrateful dog, after all the in- 
valuable assistance you have rendered me, if I did not do 
anything which you asked. 

I have discussed in my long MS. the later changes of 
climate and the effect on migration, and I will here give you 
an abstract of an abstract (which latter I am preparing of my 
whole work for the Linnean Society). I cannot give you 
facts, and I must write dogmatically, though I do not feel so 
on any point. I may just mention, in order that you may 
believe that I have foundation for my views, that Hooker 
has read my MS., and though he at first demurred to my main 
point, he has since told me that further reflection and new 
facts have made him a convert. 

In the older, or perhaps newer, Pliocene age (a little be- 
fore the Glacial epoch) the temperature was higher ; of this 
there can be little doubt ; the land, on a large scale, held 
much its present disposition : the species were mainly, judg- 
ing from shells, what they are now. At this period when 
all animals and plants ranged 10° or 15° nearer the poles, 1 
believe the northern part of Siberia and of North America^ 
being almost continuous, were i^eopled (it is quite possible, 
considering the shallow water, that Behring Straits were 
united, perhaps a little southward) by a nearly uniform 
fauna and flora, just as the Arctic regions now are. The 
climate then became gradually colder till it became what it 
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now is ; and then the temperate parts of Europe and America 
would be separated, as far as migration is concerned, just 
as they now are. Then came on the Glacial period, driv- 
ing far south all living things ; middle or even southern Eu- 
rope being peopled with Arctic productions ; as the warmth 
returned, the Arctic productions slowly crawled up the 
mountains as they became denuded of snow ; and we now 
see on their summits the remnants of a once continuous flora 
and fauna. This is E. Forbes* theory, which, however, 1 may 
add, I had written out four years before he published. 

Some facts have made me vaguely suspect that between the 
glacial and the present temperature there was a period of 
slightly greater warmth. According to my modification-doc- 
trines, I look at many of the species of North America which 
closely represent those of Europe, as having l)ecome modified 
since the Pliocene period, when in the northern part of the 
world there was nearly free communication between the old 
and new worlds. But now comes a more important con- 
sideration ; there is a considerable body of geological evi- 
dence that during the Glacial epoch the whole world was 
colder; I inferred that, many years ago, from erratic boulder 
phenomena ( arefully observed by me on both the east and 
west coast of South America. Now 1 am so bold as to be- 
lieve that at the height of the Glacial epoch, and when all 
Tropical productions must have been considerably distressed^ 
that several temperate forms slowly travelled into the heart 
of the Tropics, and even reached the southern hemisphere; 
and some few southern forms i)enetrated in a reverse di- 
rection northward. (Heights of Borneo with Australian 
forms, Abyssinia with Cape forms.) Wherever there was 
nearly continuous high land, this migration would have been 
immensely facilitated ; hence the pAiropean character of the 
plants of Tierra del Fuegoand summits of Cordilleras ; hence 
ditto on Himalaya. As the temperature rose, all the temper- 
ate intruders would crawl up the mountains. Hence the Fai- 
ropean forms on Nilghcrries, Ceylon, summit of Java, Organ 
Mountains of Brazil. But these intruders being surrounded 
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with new forms would be very liable to be improved or modi- 
fied by natural selection, to adapt them to the new forms 
with which they had to compete ; hence most of the forms 
on the mountains of the Tropics are not identical, but rep^ 
resentativc forms of North temperate plants. 

There are similar classes of facts in marine productions. 
All this will appear very rash to you, and rash it may be ; 
but I am sure not so rash as it will at first appear to you : 
Hooker could not stomach it at all at first, but has become 
largely a convert. From mammalia and shallow sea, I believe 
Japan to have been joined to main land of China within no 
remote period ; and then the migration north and south be- 
fore, during, and after the Clacial epoch would act on Japan, 
as on the corresponding latitude of China and the United 
States. 

I should beyond anything like to know whether you have 
any Alpine collections from Ja])an, and what is their charac- 
ter. This letter is miserably expressed, but perhaps it will 
suffice to show what I believe have been the later main mi- 
grations and changes of temperature. . . . 

C. Darivin to J, D. Hooker, 

[Down] Oct. 6th, 1858. 

... If you have or can make leisure, I should very much 
like to hear news of Mrs. Hooker, yourself, and the children. 
Where did you go, and what did you do and are doing t 
There is a comprehensive text. 

You cannot tell how I enjoyed your little visit here. It 
did me much good. If Harvey is still with you, pray remem- 
ber me very kindly to him. 

... I am working most steadily at my Abstract, but it 
grows to an inordinate length ; yet fully to make my view 
clear (and never giving briefly more than a fact or two, and 
slurring over difficulties), I cannot make it shorter. It will 
yet take me tlirec or four months; so slow do I work, though 
never idle. You cannot imagine what a service you have 
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done me in making me make this Abstract; for though I 
thought I had got all clear, it has clarified my brains very 
much, by making me weigh the relative importance of the 
several elements, 

I have been reading with much interest your (as I believe 
it to be) capital memoir of R. Brown in the Gardeners' 
Chronicle, . . . 


C, Darwin to J, D, Hooker, 

Down, Oct. I2th, 1858. 

... I have sent eight copies * by post to Wallace, and 
will keep the others for him, for I could not think of any one 
to send any to. 

I pray you not to pronounce too strongly against Natural 
Selection, till you have read my abstract, for though I dare 
say you will strike out many difficulties, which have never 
occurred to me ; yet you cannot have thought so fully on the 
subject as I have. 

I expect my Abstract will run into a small volume, which 
will have to be pul)lished separately. . . . 

What a splendid lot of work you have in hand. 

Ever yours, 

C. Darwin. 


C, Danvin to J, D, Hooker. 

Down, Oct. 13th, 1858. 

... I have been a little vexed at myself at having asked 
you not ‘‘ to pronounce too strongly against Natural Selec- 
tion.” I am sorry to have bothered you, though I have been 
much interested by your note in answer. I wrote the sen- 
tence without reflection. But the truth is, that I have so 
accustomed myself, ])artly from being cpiizzed by my non- 
naturalist relations, to expect opposition and even contempt, 
that I forgot for the moment that you are the one living soul 


* Of the joint paper by C. Darwin and A. R. Wallace. 
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from whom I have constantly received sympathy. Believe 
[me] that 1 never forget for even a minute how much assist- 
ance I have received from you. You are quite correct that I 
never even suspected that my speculations were a jam-pot ” 
to you; indeed, I thought, until quite lately, that my MS. 
had produced no effect on you, and this has often staggered 
me. Nor did I know that you had sj)oken in general terms 
about my work to our friends, excepting to dear old Falconer, 
who some few years ago once told me that I should do more 
mischief than any ten other naturalists would do good, [and] 
that 1 had half spoiled you already ! All this is stupid ego- 
tistical stuff, and I write it only because you may think me 
ungrateful for not liaving valued and understood your sym- 
pathy ; which God knows is not the case. It is an accursed 
evil to a man to become so absorbed in any subject as I am 
in mine. 

1 was in I.ondon yesterday for a few hours with Falconer, 
and he gave me a magnificent lecture on the age of man. We 
are not upstarts ; we can boast of a pedigree going far back 
in time coeval with extinct species. He has a grand fact of 
some large molar tooth in the Trias. 

I am quite knocked up, and am going next Monday to 
revive under Water-cure at Moor Park. 

My dear Hooker, yours affectionately, 

^ C. Darwin. 


C. Darwin to J. D. Hooker. 

Nov. 1858. 

.... I had vowed not to mention my everlasting Ab- 
stract to you again, for I am sure I have bothered you far 
more than enough about it ; but, as you allude to its previous 
publication, I may say that 1 have the chapters on Instinct 
and Hybridism to abstract, which may take a fortnight each ; 
and my materials for Palaeontology, Geogra])hical Distribu- 
tion, and Affinities, being less worked up, I dare say each of 
these will take me three weeks, so that I shall not have done 
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at soonest till April, and then my Abstract will in bulk make 
a small volume. I never give more than one or two instances, 
and I pass over briefly all difficulties, and yet I cannot make 
my Abstract shorter, to be satisfactory, than I am now doing, 
and yet it will expand to a small volume 

[About this time my father revived his old knowledge of 
beetles in helping his boys in their collecting. He sent a 
short notice to the ‘ Entomologist’s Weekly Intelligencer,’ 
June 25th, 1859, recording the capture of Licinus silphoides, 
Clytus mysticusy Fanagcetis ^-pustulatus. The notice begins 
with the words, “We three very young collectors having lately 
taken in the parish of Down," &c., and is signed by three of 
his boys, but was clearly not written by them. I have a vivid 
recollection of the pleasure of turning out my bottle of dead 
beetles for my father to name, and the excitement, in which 
he fully shared, when any of them proved to be uncommon 
ones. The following letters to Mr. Fox (November 13, 1858), 
and to Sir John Lubbock, illustrate this point :] 

C. Darwin to IV. D. Fox. 

Down, Nov. 13th [1858]. 

.... W., my son, is now at Christ’s College, in the rooms 
above yours. My old (lyp, Impey, was astounded to hear 
that he was my son, and very simply asked, “ Why, has he 
been long married ? ’’ What pleasant hours those were when 
1 used to come and drink coffee with you daily ! I ain re- 
minded of old days by my third boy having just begun 
collecting beetles, and he caught the other day Brachinus 
crepitanSy of immortal Whittlesea Mere memory. My blood 
boiled with old ardour when he caught a Licinus — a prize 
unknown to me. . . . 

C. Darwm to John Lubbock. 

Thursday [before 1857]. 

Dear Lubbock, — I do not know whether you care about 
beetles, but for the chance I send this in a bottle, which I 
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never remember having seen ; though it is excessively rash to 
speak from a twenty-five-year old remembrance. Whenever 
we meet you can tell me whether you know it. . . . 

I feel like an old war-horse at the sound of the trumpet, 
when I read about the capturing of rare beetles — is not this a 
magnanimous simile for a decayed entomologist ? — It really 
almost makes me long to begin collecting again. Adios. 

‘‘ Floreat Entomologia ’* ! — to which toast at Cambridge I 
have drunk many a glass of wine. So again, Floreat En- 
tomologia.** N. 13. 1 have not now been drinking any glasses 
full of wine. Yours, 

C. D. 

(7. Darwin to Herbert Spencer. 

Down, Nov. 25th [1858]. 

Dear Sir, — I beg permission to thank you sincerely for 
your very kind present of your Essays.* 1 have already read 
several of them with much interest. Your remarks on the 
general argument of the so-called development theory seems 
to me admirable. I am at present preparing an Abstract of a 
larger work on the changes of species ; but I treat the subject 
simply as a naturalist, and not from a general point of view, 
otherwise, in my opinion, your argument could not have been 
improved on, and might have been quoted by me with great 
advantage. Your article on Music has also interested me 
much, for I had often thought on the subject, and had come 
to nearly the same conclusion with you, though unable to 
support the notion in any detail. Furthermore, by a curious 
coincidence, expression has been for years a persistent subject 
with me for loose speculation, and I must entirely agree with 
you that all expression has some biological meaning. I hope 
to profit by your criticism on style, and with very best thanks, 
I beg leave to remain, dear Sir, 

Yours truly obliged, 

C. Darwin. 


* ‘ Essays, Scientific, Political, and Speculative,’ by Herbert Spencer, 

1858-74. 
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C. Darwift to I). Hooker. 

Down, Dec. 24th [1858]. 

My dear Hooker, — Your news about your unsolicited 
salary and house is jolly, and creditable to the Government. 
My room (28 X 19), with divided room above, with all fixtures 
(and painted), not furniture, and plastered outside, cost about 
^500. I am heartily glad of this news. 

Your facts about distribution are, indeed, very striking. 
I remember well that none of your many wonderful facts in 
your several works, perplexed me, for years, more than the 
migration having been mainly from north to south, and not 
in the reverse direction. 1 have now at last satisfied Jtiyself 
(but that is very different from satisfying others) on this 
head ; but it would take a little volume to fully explain my- 
self. I did not for long see the bearing of a conclusion, at 
which I had arrived, with respect to this subject. It is, that 
species inhabiting a very large area, and therefore existing in 
large numbers, and which have been subjected to the severest 
competition with many other forms, will have arrived, through 
natural selet tion, at a higher stage of perfection than the in- 
habitants of a small area. 'Thus I explain the fact of so many 
anomalies, or what may be called ‘Hiving fossils,"' inhabiting 
now only fresh water, having been beaten out, and extermi- 
nated in the sea, by more im])roved forms ; thus all existing 
Ganoid fishes are fresh water, as [are] Lepidosiren and 
Ornithorhynchus, (!v:c. The plants of Europe and Asia, as 
being the largest territory, F look at as the most “ improved,” 
and therefore as being able to withstand the less-perfected 
Australian plants ; [whilst] these could not resist the Indian. 
Sec how all the productions of New Zealand yield to those of 
Europe. I dare say you will think all this utter bosh, but I 
believe it to be solid truth. 

You will, I think, admit that Australian plants, flourishing 
so in India, is no argument that they could hold their own 
against the ten thousand natural contingencies of other plants, 
insects, animals, &c., &c. With resj^ect to South West Australia 
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and the Cape, I am shut up, and can only d — n the whole 
case. 

. . . You say you should like to see my MS., but you did 
read and approve of my long Glacial chapter, and I have not 
yet written my Abstract on the whole of the Geograjdiical 
Distribution, nor shall I begin it for two or three weeks. 
But either Abstract or the old MS. I should be delighted to 
send you, especially the Abstract chapter. . . . 

1 have now written 330 folio pages of my abstract, and it 
will require 150-200 [morej ; so that it will make a printed 
volume of 400 pages, and must be ])rinted separately, which I 
think will be better in many respec ts. I'he subjec't really 
seems to me too large for discussion at any Society, and 1 be- 
lieve religion would be brought in by men whom 1 know. 

I am thinking of a i2mo volume, like Lyell’s fourth or 
fifth edition of the ‘ Principles.* . . . 

I have written you a scandalously long note. So now 
good bye, my dear Hooker, 

Ever yours, 

C. Darwin. 


C. Darwin to J. D. Hooker. 

Down, Jan. 20th, 1859. 

My dkar Hooker, — [ should very much like to borrow 
Heer at some future time, for I want to read nothing per- 
plexing at present till my Abstract is done. Your last very 
instructive letter shall make me very cautious on the hyper- 
speculative points we have been discussing. 

When you say you cannot master the train of thoughts, 
J know well enough that they are too doubtful and obscure 
to be mastered. I have often experienced what you call the 
humiliating feeling of getting more and more involved in 
doubt the more one thinks of the facts and reasoning on 
doubtful points. But I always comfort myself with thinking 
of the future, and in the full belief that the problems which 
we are just entering on, will some day be solved ; and if we 
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just break the ground we shall have done some service, even 
if we reap no harvest. 

I quite agree that we only differ in degree about the means 
of dispersal, and that I think a satisfactory amount of accord- 
ance. You put in a very striking manner the mutation of our 
continents, and I quite agree ; I doubt only about our oceans. 

I also agree (I am in a very agreeing frame of mind) with 
your argumcntum ad hominem^ about the highness of the 
Australian Flora from the number of species and genera; but 
here comes in a superlative bothering element of doubt, viz., 
the effect of isolation. 

The only point in which I presumptuously rather demur is 
about the status of the naturalised plants in Australia. I 
think Mtiller speaks of their having spread largely beyond 
cultivated ground ; and I can hardly believe that our Euro- 
pean plants would occupy stations so barren that the native 
plants could not live there. I should require much evidence 
to make me believe this. I have written this note merely to 
thank you, as you will see it requires no answer. 

I have heard to my amazement this morning from Phillips 
that the Geological Council have given me the Wollaston 
Medal!!! 

Ever yours, 

C. Darwin. 


C. Darwin to J, D. Hooker, 

Down, Jan. 23d, 1859. 

... I enclose letters to you and me from Wallace. I ad- 
mire extremely the spirit in which they are written. I never 
felt very sure what he would say. He must be an amiable 
man. Please return that to me, and Lyell ought to be told 
how well satisfied he is. These letters have vividly brought 
before me how much 1 owe to your and Lyell’s most kind and 
generous conduct in all this affair. 

. . . How glad I shall be when the Abstract is finished, 
and I can rest 1 . . . 
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C. Darwin to A. R. Wallace. 

Down, Jan. 25th [1859]. 

My dear Sir, — I was extremely much pleased at receiving 
three clays ago your letter to me and that to Dr. Hooker. 
Permit me to say how heartily I admire the spirit in which 
they are written. Though 1 had al)solutely nothing whatever 
to do in leading Lyell and Hooker to what they thought a 
fair course of action, yet I naturally could not but feel anxious 
to hear what your impression would be. I owe indirectly 
much to you and them ; for I almost think that Lyell would 
have proved right, and 1 should never have completed my 
larger work, for I have found my Abstract hard enough with 
my poor health, but now, thank God, I am in my last chapter 
but one. My Abstract will make a small volume of 400 or 
500 pages. Whenever published, I will, of course, send you 
a copy, and then you will see what I mean about the part 
which T believe selection has played with domestic produc- 
tions. It is a very different part, as you suppose, from that 
played by Natural Selection.” 1 sent off, by the same ad- 
dress as this note, a copy of the ‘ Journal of the Linnean So- 
ciety,’ and subsequently I have sent some half-dozen copies 
of the paper. I have many other copies at your dis- 
posal. ... 

I am glad to hear that you have been attending to birds* 
nests. I have done so, though almost exclusively under one 
point of view, viz., to show that instincts vary, so that selec- 
tion could work on and improve them. Few other instincts, 
so to speak, can be preserved in a Museum. 

Many thanks for your offer to look after horses’ stripes ; 
if there are any donkeys, pray add them. I am delighted to 

hear that you have collected bees’ combs 'Fhis is an 

especial hobby of mine, and I think I can throw a light on 
the subject. If you can collect duplicates, at no very great 
expense, I should be glad of some specimens for myself with 
some bees of each kind. Young, growing, and irregular 
combs, and those which have not had pupse, are most valua- 
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ble for measurements and examination. Their edges should 
be well protected against abrasion. 

Every one whom I have seen has thought your paper very 
well written and interesting. It puts my extracts (written in 
1839, now just twenty years ago !), which I must say in apol- 
ogy were never for an instant intended for publication, into 
the shade. 

You ask about Lyell’s frame of mind. I think he is some- 
what staggered, but does not give in, and speaks with horror, 
often to me, of what a thing it would be, and what a job it 
would be for the next edition of ‘ The Principles,' if he were 
‘^/^rverted." But he is most candid and honest, and I think 
will end by being /^/'verted. Dr, Hooker has become almost 
as heterodox as you or I, and 1 look at Hooker as by far the 
most capable judge in Europe. 

Most cordially do I wish you health and entire success in 
all your pursuits, and, God knows, if admirable zeal and 
energy deserve success, most amply do you deserve it. I look 
at my own career as nearly run out. If I can publish my 
Abstract and perhaps my greater work on the same subject, 
I shall look at my course as done. 

Believe me, my dear sir, yours very sincerely, 

C. Darwin. 


C. Darwin to J, D. Hooker. 

Down, March 2nd [1859]. 

My dear Hooker, — Here is an odd, though very little, 
fact. I think it would be hardly possible to name a bird 
which apparently could have less to do with distribution than 
a Petrel. Sir W. Milner, at St. Kilda, cut open some young 
nestling Petrels, and he found large, curious nuts in their 
crops ; I suspect picked up by parent birds from the Gulf 
stream. He seems to value these nuts excessively. I have 
asked him (but I doubt whether he will) to send a nut to Sir 
William Hooker (I gave this address for grandeur sake) 
to see if any of you can name it and its native country. Will 
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you please me//tion this to Sir William Hooker, and if the nut 
does arrive, will you oblige me by returning it to Sir W. 
Milner, Kart., Nunai)pleton, Tadcaster,” in a registered letter, 
and I will repay you postage. Phiclose slip of paper witli the 
name and country if you can, and let me hereafter know. 
Forgive me asking you to take this much trouble ; for it is a 
funny little fact after my own heart. 

Now for another subject. 1 have finished my Abstract of 
the chapter on Geographical Distribution, as bearing on my 
subject. 1 should like you much to read it ; but 1 say this, 
believing that you will not do so, if, as I believe to be the 
case, you are extra busy. On my honour, I shall not be mor- 
tified, and I earnestly beg you not to do it, if it will bother 
you. I want it, because I here feel especially unsafe, and 
errors may have cre[)t in. Also, I should muc h like to know 
what parts you will mos/ vehemently object to. 1 know we do, 
and must, differ widely on several heads. Lastly, I should 
like particularly to know whether I have taken anything from 
you, which you would like to retain for first publication ; but 
I think I have chiefly taken from your published works, and, 
though I have several times, in this chapter and elsewhere, 
acknowledged your assistance, I am aware that it is not pos- 
sible for me in the Abstract to do it sufficiently.* But again 
let me say that you must not offer to read it if very irksome. 
It is long — about ninety pages, I expect, when fully copied 
out. 

I hope you are all well. Moor Park has done me some 
good. Yours affectionately, 

C. Darwin. 

P. S. — Heaven forgive me, here is another ipiestion : How 
far am I right in supposing that with plants, the most impor- 


* “ I never did pick any one's pocket, l)ul whilst writing my present 
chapter I keep on feeling (even when dilTering most from you) just as if i 
were stealing from you, so much do I owe to your writings and conversa- 
tion, so much more than mere acknowledgments show,” — Letter to Sir 
J. D. Hooker, 1859. 
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tant characters for main divisions are Embryological ? The 
seed itself cannot be considered as such, I suppose, nor the 
albumens, &c. But I suppose the Cotyledons and their posi- 
tion, and the position of the plumule and the radicle, and the 
position and form of the whole embryo in the seed are 
embryological, and how far are these very important ? I wish 
to instance plants as a case of high importance of embryo- 
logical characters in classification. In the Animal Kingdom 
there is, of course, no doubt of this. 


C. Darwin to y. D. Hooker, 

Down, March 5th [1859]. 

My dear Hooker, — Many thanks about the seed . . . 
it is curious. Petrels at St. Kikla apparently being fed by 
seeds raised in the West Indies. It should be noted whether 
it is a nut ever imported into hm gland. I am very glad you 
will read my Geographical MS. ; it is now co])ying, and it will 
(I presume) take ten days or so in being finished ; it shall be 
sent as soon as done. . . . 

I shall be very glad to see your embryological ideas on 
plants ; by the sentence which I sent you, you will see that 
I only want one sentence; if facts are at all, as I suppose, 
and I shall see this from your note, for sending which very 
many thanks. 

I have been so poorly, the last three days, that I sometimes 
doubt whether I shall ever get my little volume done, though 
so nearly completed. . . . 

C. Darivin to J. D. Hooker, 

Down, March 15th [1859]. 

My dear Hooker, — I am pleased at what you say of my 
chapter. You have not attacked it nearly so much as 1 
feared you would. You do not seem to have detected many 
errors. It was nearly all written from memory, and hence I 
was particularly fearful ; it would have been better if the 
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whole had first been carefully written out, and abstracted 
afterwards. I look at it as morally certain that it must include 
much error in some of its general views. I will just run over 
a few points in your note, but do not trouble yourself to re- 
ply without you have something important to say. . . . 

... I should like to know whether the case of Endemic 
bats in islands struck you ; it has me especially ; perhaps too 
strongly. 

With hearty thanks, ever yours, 

C. Darwin. 

P. S. You cannot tell what a relief it has been to me your 
looking over this chapter, as I felt very shaky on it. 

I shall to-morrow finish my last chapter (except a recapitu- 
lation) on Affinities, ITomoIogies, Embryology, tVc., and the 
facts seem to me to come out very strong for mutability of 
species. 

I have been much interested in working out the chapter. 

I shall now, thank God, begin looking over the old first 
chapters for press. 

But my health is now so very poor, that even this will take 
me long. 


C, Darwin to iV. D. Fox, 

Down I March] 24tli [1859]. 

My dear Fox, — It was very good of you to write to me 
in the midst of all your troubles, though you seem to have 
got over some of them, in the recovery of your wife’s and 
your own health. I had not heard lately of your mother’s 
health, and am sorry to hear so poor an account. But as 
she does not suffer much, that is the great thing; for mere 
life I do not think is much valued by the old. What a time 
you must have had of it, when you had to go backwards and 
forwards. 

We are all pretty well, and our eldest daughter is improv- 
ing. I can see daylight through my work, and am now finally 
33 
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correcting my chapters for the press ; and I hope in a month 
or six weeks to have proof-sheets. I am weary of my work. 
It is a very odd thing that I have no sensation that I over- 
work my brain ; but facts compel me to conclude that my 
brain was never formed for much thinking. We are resolved 
to go for two or three months, when I have finished, to Ilkley, 
or some such place, to see if I can anyhow give my health 
a good start, for it certainly has been wretched of late, and 
has incapacitated me for everything. Vou do me injustice 
when you think that I work for fame ; I value it to a certain 
extent ; but, if I know myself, I work from a sort of instinct 
to try to make out truth. How glad I should be if you could 
sometime come to Down ; especially when I get a little better, 
as I still hope to be. We have set up a billiard table, and I 
find it does me a deal of good, and drives the horrid species 
out of my head. Farewell, my dear old friend. 

Yours affectionately, 

C. Darwin, 


C. Darwin to C, LyclL 

Down, March 28lh [1859]. 

My dear Lykll, — I f I keep decently well, I hope to be 
able to go to press with my volume early in May. This being 
so, I want much to beg a little advice from you. From an 
expression in Lady LyelFs note, I fancy that you have spoken 
to Murray. Is it so ? And is he willing to ])ublish my Ab 
stract? If you will tell me whether anything, and what has 
passed, I will then write to him. Does he know at all of the 
subject of the book ? Secondly, can you advise me, whether 
I had better state what terms of publication I should prefer., 
or first ask him to propose terms ? And what do you think 
would be fair terms for an edition ? Share i)rorits, or what 1 
Lastly, will you be so very kind as to look at the enclosed 
title and give me your opinion and any criticisms; you must 
remember that, if I have health and it appears worth doing, 1 
have a much larger and full book on the same subject nearly 
ready. 
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My Abstract will be about five hundred pages of the size 
of your first edition of the ^ Elements of Geology/ 

Pray forgive me troubling you with the above queries ; 
and you shall have no more trouble on the subject. I hope 
the world goes well with you, and that you are getting on 
with your various works. 

I am working very hard for me, and long to finish and be 
free and try to recover some health. 

My dear Lyell, ever yours, 

C. Darwin. 

Very sincere thanks to you for standing my proxy for the 
Wollaston Medal. 

P. S. Would you advise me to tell Murray that my book 
is not more ////-orthodox than the subject makes inevitable. 
That I do not discuss the origin of man. 'fhat I do not bring 
in any discussion about Genesis, and only give facts, 

and such conclusions from them as seem to me fair. 

Or had I better say nothing to Murray, and assume that 
he cannot object to this much unorthodoxy, which in fact is 
not more than any Geological d’reatise which runs slap 
counter to Genesis. 

Inclosure. 

AN ABSTRACT OF AN ESSAY 

t>N THK 

ORIGIN 

OF 

SPECIES AND VARIETIES 

THROUGH NATIIRAI, SKI.RGTION 
RY 

Charles Darwin, M.A. 

FELLOW OP THK ROYAL GKOt.OCiU AL AND LINNEAN SOCIETIES 


LONDON : 

&c., &c., &c., &c. 


1859. 
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C, Darwin to C. Lyell. 

Down, March 30th [1859]. 

My dear Lyell, — You have been uncommonly kind in 
all you have done. You not only have saved me much 
trouble and some anxiety, but have done all incomparably 
better than I could have done it. I am much pleased at all 
you say about Murray. I will write either to-day or to- 
morrow to him, and will send shortly a large bundle of MS., 
but unfortunately I cannot for a week, as the first three chap- 
ters are in the copyists* hands. 

I am sorry about Murray objecting to the term Abstract, 
as I look at it as the only possible apology for not giving 
references and facts in full, but T will defer to him and you. 
I am also sorry about the term ‘Siatural selection.” I hope 
to retain it with explanation somewhat as thus — 

“ Through natural selection, or the preservation of favoured Races.” 

Why I like the term is that it is constantly used in all 
works on breeding, and I am surprised that it is not familiar 
to Murray; but I have so long studied such works that I 
have ceased to be a competent judge. 

I again most truly and cordially thank you for your really 
valuable assistance. 

Yours most truly, 

C. Darwin. 


C, Darwin to J. D. Hooker, 

Down, April 2nd [1859]. 

.... I wrote to him [Mr. Murray] and gave him the 
headings of the chapters, and told him he could not have the 
MS. for ten days or so ; and this morning I received a letter, 
offering me handsome terms, and agreeing to publish with- 
out seeing the MS.! So he is eager enough; I think 1 
should have been cautious, anyhow, but, owing to your letter, 
I told him most explicitly that I accept his offer solely on con- 
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dition that, after he has seen part or all the MS., he has full 
power of retracting. You will think me presumptuous, but 
I think my book will be ])opular to a certain extent (enough 
to ensure [against] heavy loss) amongst scientific and semi- 
scientific men ; why I think so is, because I have found in 
conversation so great and surprising an interest amongst such 
men, and some o-scientific [non-scientificj men on this subject, 
and all my chapters are not ftear/y so dry and dull as that 
which you have read on geographical distribution. Anyhow, 
Murray ought to be the best judge, and if he chooses to pub- 
lish it, I think I may wash my hands of all responsibility. I 
am sure my friends, i.e.^ Lyell and you, have been extraordi- 
narily kind in troubling yourselves on the matter. 

I shall be delighted to sec you the day before Good 
PYiday ; there would be one advantage for you in any other 
day — as I believe both my boys come home on that day — 
and it would be almost impossible that I could send the 
carriage for you. There will, 1 believe, be some relations in 
the house — but I ho])e you will not care for that, as we shall 
easily get as much talking as my imbecile state allows. I shall 
deeply enjoy seeing you. 

.... I am tired, so no more. 

My dear Hooker, your affectionate, 

C. Darwin. 

P. S. — Please to send, well tied up with strong string, my 
Geographical MS., towards the latter half of next week — 

7th or 8th — that I may send it with more to Murray ; and 
God help him if he tries to read it. 

.... 1 cannot help a little doubting whether Lyell would 
take much pains to induce Murray to })iiblish my book ; this 
was not done at my recpiest, and it rather grates against my 
pride. 

I know that Lyell has been infinitely kind about my affair, 
but your dashed [/. e., underlined] “ induce ” gives the idea that 
Lyell had unfairly urged Murray. 
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C, Danvin to Asa Gray, 

April 4th [1859]. 

.... You ask to see my sheets as printed off ; I assure 
you that it will be the highest satisfaction to me to do so : I 
look at the request as a high compliment I shall not, you 
may depend, forget a request which 1 look at as a favour. 
But (and it is a heavy but to me) it will be long before I 
go to press ; I can truly say 1 am never idle ; indeed, I work 
too hard for my much weakened health ; yet I can do only 
three hours of work daily, and I cannot at all see when I shall 
have finished : I have done eleven long chapters, but I have 
got some other very difficult ones : as palaeontology, classifi- 
cations, and embryology, t\:c., and I have to correct and add 
largely to all those done. I find, alas ! each chapter takes me 
on an average three months, so slow I am. There is no end 
to the necessary digressions. I have just finished a chapter 
on Instinct, and here I found grappling with such a subject as 
bees* cells, and comparing all my notes made during twenty 
years, took up a despairing length of time. 

But I am running on about myself in a most egotistical 
style. Yet I must just say how useful I have again and again 
found your letters, which I have lately been looking over and 
quoting ! but you need not fear that I shall quote anything 
you would dislike, for I try to be very cautious on this 
head. I most heartily hope you may succeed in getting your 
incubus *’ of old work off your hands, and be in some degree 
a free man. . . . 

Again let me say that I do indeed feel grateful to you . . . 

C, Darwin to J, Murray, 

Down, April 5th [1859]. 

My dear Sir, — I send by this post, the Title (with some 
remarks on a separate page), and the first three chapters. 
If you have patience to read all Chapter I., I honestly think 
you will have a fair notion of the interest of the whole book. 
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It may be conceit, but I believe the subject will interest 
the public, and I am sure that the views are original. If you 
think otherwise, I must repeat my recpiest that you will freely 
reject my work ; and though 1 shall be a little disappointed, I 
shall be in no way injured. 

If you choose to read Chapters II. and III., you will have 
a dull and rather abstruse chapter, and a plain and interesting 
one, in my opinion. 

As soon as you have done with the MS., please to send it 
by careful messenger^ and plainly directed^ to Miss G. Toilet t, 
14, Queen Anne Street, Cavendish Square. 

This lady, being an excellent judge of style, is going to look 
out for errors for me. 

You must take your own time, but the sooner you finish, 
the sooner she will, and the sooner I shall get to press, which 
I so earnestly wish. 

I presume you will wish to sec Chapter IV., the key-stone 
of my arch, and Chajiters X. and XI., but please to inform 
me on this head. 

My dear Sir, yours sincerely, 

C. Darwin. 


C. DariUin to J, D, Hooker. 

Down, April nth [1859]. 

... I write one line to say that I heard from Murray 
yesterday, and he says he has read the first three chapters of 
one MS. (and this includes a very dull one), and he abides by 
his offer. Hence he does not want more MS., and you can 
send my Geographical chapter when it pleases you. . , . 

[Part of the MS. seems to have been lost on its way back 
to my father; he wrote (April 14) to Sir J. D. Hooker :] 

“I have the old MS., otherwise, the loss would have killed 
me ! The worst is now that it will cause delay in getting to 
press, and far worst of all, lose all advantage of your having 
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looked over my chapter, except the third part returned. I 
am very sorry Mrs. Hooker took the trouble of copying the 
two pages.’* 


C. Danvin to /, D. Hooker, 

[April or May, 1859] 

. . . Please do not say to any one that I thought my book 
on Species would be fairly popular, and have a fairly remu- 
nerative sale (which was the height of my ambition), for if it 
prove a dead failure, it would make me the more ridiculous. 

I enclose a criticism, a taste of the future — 

Rev. S. Hang k ton's Address to the Geological Society^ Hublin,'^ 

‘‘This speculation of Messrs. Darwin and Wallace would 
not be worthy of notice were it not for the weight of authority 
of the names (/. e. Lycll’s and yours), under whose auspices it 
has been brought forward. If it means what it says, it is a 
truism ; if it means anything more, it is contrary to fact.” 

Q. E. D. 


C, Darwin to J , D, Hooker, 

Down, May iith [1859!, 

My dear Hooker, — Thank you for telling me about 
obscurity of style. But on my life no nigger with lash over 
him could have worked harder at clearness than I have done. 
But the very difficulty to me, of itself leads to the probability 
that I fail. Yet one lady who has read all my MS. has found 
only two or three obscure sentences, but Mrs. Hooker having 
so found it, makes me tremble. I will do my best in proofs. 
You arc a good man to take the trouble to write about it. 

With respect to our mutual muddle, f I never for a moment 


* Feb. 9, 1859. 

f “ When I go over the chapter I will see what I can do, but T hardly 
know how I am obscure, and I think we are somehow in a mutual muddle 
with respect to each other, from starting from some fundamentally differ- 
ent notions.” — Letter of May 6, 1859. 
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thought we could not make our ideas clear to each other by 
talk, or if either of us had time to write in extenso. 

I imagine from some expressions (but if you ask me what, 
I could not answer) that you look at variability as some 
necessary contingency with organisms, and further that there 
is some necessary tendency in the variability to go on diverg- 
ing in character or degree. If you do, 1 do not agree. ‘‘ Re- 
version ” again (a form of inheritance), I look at as in no 
way directly connected with Variation, though of course 
inheritance is of fundamental importance to us, for if a varia- 
tion be not inherited, it is of no significance to us. It was 
on such points as these I fancied that we perhaps started 
differently. 

I fear that my book will not deserve at all the pleasant 
things you say about it ; and Good Lord, how 1 do long to 
have done with it ! 

Since the above was written, I have received and have 
been much interesied hy A. Gray. I am delighted at his note 
about my and Wallace's paper. He will go round, for it is 
futile to give up very many species, and stop at an arbitrary 
line at others. It is what my grandfather called Unitarian- 
ism, “a feather bed to catch a falling Christian." . . . 


C. Darwin to f. D. Hooker. 

Down, May i8th [1859], 

My dear Hooker, — My health has quite failed. I am 
off to-morrow for a week of Hydropathy. I am very very 
sorry to say that 1 cannot look over any proofs * in the week, 
as my object is to drive the subject out of my head. I shall 
return to-morrov/ week. If it be worth while, which probably 
it is not, you could keep back any proofs till my return home. 

In haste, ever yours, 

C. Darwin. 


Of Sir J. Hooker's Introduction to the * Flora of Australia.* 
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[Ten days later he wrote to Sir J. D. Hooker : 

. I write one word to say that I shall return on 
Saturday, and if you have any proof-sheets to send, I shall 
be glad to do my best in any criticisms. 

I had . . . great prostration of mind and body, but entire 
rest, and the douche, and ' Adam Bede,' have together done 
me a world of good.*’] 

C. Dariuin to J. Murray. 

Down, June 14th [1859]. 

My dear Sir, — The diagram will do very well, and I will 
send it shortly to Mr. West to have a few trifling corrections 
made. 

I get on very slowly wuth proofs. I remember writing to 
you that I thought there would be not much correction. I 
honestly wrote what T thought, but was most grievously mis- 
taken. T find the style incredibly bad, and most diflicult to 
make clear and smooth. I am extremely sorry to say, on 
account of expense, and loss of time for me, that the correc- 
tions are very heavy, as heavy as j)ossible. But from casual 
glances, I still hope that later chapters are not so badly writ- 
ten. How I could have written so badly is quite inconceiva- 
ble, but I suppose it was owing to my whole attention being 
fixed on the general line of argument, and not on details. 
All I can say is, that I am very sorry. 

Yours very sincerely, 

C. Darwin. 

P. S. I have been looking at the corrections, and consid- 
ering them. It seems to me that I shall put you to a quite 
unfair expense. If you please I should like to enter into 
some such arrangement as the following : When work com- 
pleted, you to allow in the account a fairly moderately heavy 
charge for corrections, and all excess over that to be deducted 
from my profits, or paid by me individually. 
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C. Darwin to C. Lyell. 

Down, June 2ist [1859]. 

I am working very hard, hut get on slowly, for T find that 
my corrections are terrifically heavy, and the work most 
difficult to me. I have corrected 130 pages, and the volume 
will be about 500. I have tried my best to make it clear and 
striking, but very much fear that I have failed — so many dis- 
cussions are and must be very perplexing. 1 have done my 
best. If you had all my materials, I am sure you would have 
made a splendid book. 1 long to finish, for 1 am nearly worn 
out. 

My dear Lyell, ever yours most truly, 

C. Darwin. 


C, Darwin to /. D. Hooker. 

Down, 22ncl [June, 1859]. 

My dear Hooker, — I did not answer your pleasant note, 
with a good deal of news to me, of May 30th, as I have been 
expecting proofs from you. Hut now, having nothing par- 
ticular to do, I will fly a note, though I have nothing particu- 
lar to say or ask. Indeed, how can a man have anything to 
say, who spends every day in correcting accursed proofs ; 
and such proofs ! I have fairly to blacken them, and fasten 
slips of paper on, so miserable have I found the style. You 
say that you dreamt that my book was entertaining^ ; that 
dream is pretty well over with me, and T begin to fear that 
the public will find it intoleral)ly dry and perplexing. But T 
will never give uj) that a better man could have made a 
spleiivJid l)ook out of tlie materials. I was glad to hear about 
Prestwich’s paper.^* My doubt has been (and I see Wright 
has inserted the same in the ‘ Athenceum ’) whetlier the pieces 
of flint are really tools ; their numbers make me doubt, and 
when I formerly looked at Boucher de Perthe’s drawings, I 


* Mr. Prestwich wrote on the occurrence of flint instruments a.ssociatcd 
with the remains of extinct animals in France. — (Proc. R. Soc., 1859.) 
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came to the conclusion that they were angular fragments 
broken by ice action. 

Did crossing the Acacia do any good ? I am so hard 
worked, that I can make no experiments. I have got only 
to 150 pages in first proof. 

Adios, my dear Hooker, ever yours, 

C. Darwin. 


C. Danuin to J. Murray. 

Down, July 25th [1859]. 

My dear Sir, — I write to say that five sheets are returned 
to the printers ready to strike off, and two more sheets require 
only a revise ; so that I presume you will soon have to decide 
what number of copies to print off. 

I am quite incapable of forming an opinion. I think I 
have got the style fairly good and clear, with infinite trouble. 
But whether the book will be successful to a degree to satisfy 
you, I really cannot conjecture. I heartily hope it may. 

My dear Sir, yours very sincerely, 

C, Darwin. 


C. Danvtn to A. R. Wallace. 

Down, Aug. 9th, 1859. 

My dear Mr. Wallace, — I received your letter and 
memoir* on the 7th, and will forward it to-morrow to the 
Linnean Society. But you will be aware that there is no 
meeting till the beginning of November. Your paper seems 
to me admirable in matter, style, and reasoning ; and I thank 
you for allowing me to read it. Had I read it some months 
ago, I should have profited by it for my forthcoming volume. 
But my two chapters on this subject are in type, and, though 
not yet corrected, I am so wearied out and weak in health, 
that I am fully resolved not to add one word, and merely 
improve the style. So you will see that my views are nearly 

* This seems to refer to Mr. Wallace’s paper, “ On the Zoological 
Geography of the Malay Archipelago,” ‘Linn. Soc. Journ,’ i860. 
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the same with yours, and you may rely on it that not one 
word shall be altered owing to my having read your ideas. 
Are you aware that Mr. W. Earl * published several years 
ago the view of distribution of animals in the Malay Archi- 
pelago, in relation to the depth of the sea between the islands? 
I was much struck with this, and have been in the habit of 
noting all facts in distribution in that archipelago, and else- 
where, in this relation. I have been led to conclude that 
there has been a good deal of naturalisation in the different 
Malay islands, and which I have thought, to a certain extent^ 
would account for anomalies. Timor has been my greatest 
puzzle. What do you say to the peculiar Fclis there? I 
wish that you had visited Timor ; it has been asserted that a 
fossil mastodon’s or elephant’s tooth (I forget which) has been 
found there, which would be a grand fact. I was aware that 
Celebes was very peculiar ; but the relation to Africa is quite 
new to me, and marvellous, and almost passes belief. It is as 
anomalous as the relation of plants in S. W. Australia to the 
Cape of Cood Hope. I differ wholly from you on the coloni- 
sation of oceanic islands, but you will have every one else 
on your side. I quite agree with respect to all islands not 
situated far in the ocean. I quite agree on the little occa- 
sional intermigration between lands [islands?] when once 
pretty well stocked with inhabitants, but think this does not 
apply to rising and ill-stocked islands. Are you aware that 
annually birds arc blown to Madeira, the Azores (and to 
Bermuda from America). I wish I had given a fuller abstract 
of my reasons for not believing in Forbes’ great continental 
extensions ; but it is too late, for I will alter nothing — I am 
worn out, and must have rest. Owen, I do not doubt, will 
bitterly oppose us. . , . Hooker is publishing a grand intro- 
duction to the Flora of Australia, and goes the whole length. 
I have seen proofs of about half. With every good wish. 

Believe me, yours very sincerely, 

C. Darwin. 


* Probably Mr. W. Earle’s paper, Geographical Soc. Journal, 1845. 
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C. Darwin to J, D, Hooker, 

Down, Sept. 1st [1859J. 

... I am not surprised at your finding your Introduction 
very difficult. But do not grudge the labour, and do not say 
you ^‘have burnt your fingers,” and arc ‘‘deep in the mud”; 
for I feel sure that the result will be well worth the labour. 
Unless I am a fool, I must be a judge to some extent of the 
value of such general essays, and I am fully convinced that 
yours are the most valuable ever published. 

I have corrected all but the last two chapters of my book, 
and hope to have done revises and all in about three weeks^ 
and then I (or we all) shall start for some months’ hydropa- 
thy; my health has been very bad, and I am becoming as 
weak as a child, and incapable of doing anything whatever, 
except my three hours daily work at proof-sheets. God knows 
whether 1 shall ever be good at anything again, perhaps a 
long rest and hydropathy may do something. 

1 have not had A. (Cray’s Essay, and should not feel up to 
criticise it, even if I had the imi)ertinence and courage. You 
will believe me that T speak strictly the truth when T .say 
that your Australian Essay is extremely interesting to rnc) 
rather too much so. 1 enjoy reading it over, and if you think 
my criticisms arc worth anything to you, I beg you to send 
the sheets (if you can give me time for good diiys) ; but 
unless I can render you any little, however little assistance, 
I would rather read the essay when published. Pray under- 
stand that I should be truly vexed not to read them, if you 
wish it for your own sake. 

I had a terribly long fit of sickness yesterday, which makes 
the world rather extra gloomy to-day, and I have an insanely 
strong wish to finish my accursed book, such corrections every 
page has required as I never saw before. It is so weariful, 
killing the whole afternoon, after 12 o’clock doing nothing 
whatever. But I will grumble no more. So farewell, we shall 
meet in the winter I trust. 

Farewell, my dear Hooker, your affectionate friend, 

C. Darwin. 
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C. Darwin to C. Lyell. 

Down, Sept. 2ncl [1859], 

... I am very glad you wish to see iny clean sheets : 1 
should have offered them, but did not know whether it would 
bore you ; 1 wrote by this morning’s post to Murray to send 
them. Unfortunately I have not got to tlie part which will 
interest you, I think most, and which tells most in favour of 
the view, viz., Geological Succession, Geographical Distri- 
bution, and especially Morphology, Embryology and Rudi- 
mentary Organs. I will see that the remaining sheets, when 
printed off, are sent to you. Ihit would you like for me to 
send the last and perfect revises of the sheets as I correct 
them ? if so, send me your address in a blank envelope. I 
hope that you will read all, whether dull (especially latter 
part of Chapter II.) or not, for I am convinced there is not 
a sentence which has not a bearing on the whole argument. 
You will find Chapter IV. perplexing and unintelligible, with- 
out the aid of the enclosed (pieer diagram,^* of which I send 
an old and useless proof. I have, as Murray says, corrected 
so heavily, ns almost to have re-written it ; but yet I fear it is 
poorly written. Parts are intricate ; and T do not think that 
even you could make them quite clear. Do not, I beg, be in 
a hurry in committing yourself (like so many naturalists) to 
go a certain length and no further ; for I am deeply con- 
vinced that it is absolutely necessary to go the whole vast 
length, or stick to the t reation of each separate species ; I 
argue this point briefly in the last chapter. Remember that 
your verdict will probably have more influence than my book 
in deciding whether such views as I hold will be admitted or 
rejected at present ; in the future I cannot doubt about their 
admittance, and our posterity will marvel as much about the 
current belief as we do about fossil shells having been thought 
to have been created as \ve now see them. But forgive me 
for running on about my hobby-horse. . . . 


* The diagram illustrates descent with divergence. 
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C, Darwin to J, D, Hooker, 

Down, [Sept.] nth [1859]. 

My dear Hooker, — 1 corrected the last proof yesterday, 
and I have now my revises, index, &c., which will take me 
near to the end of the month. So that the neck of my work, 
Miank God, is broken. 

I write now to say that I am uneasy in my conscience 
about hesitating to look over your proofs, but I was feeling 
miserably unwell and shattered when I wrote. I do not 
suppose I could be of hardly any use, but if I could, pray 
send me any proofs. I should be (and fear I was) the most 
ungrateful man to hesitate to do anything for you after some 
fifteen or more years’ help from you. 

As soon as ever I have fairly finished I shall be off to 
Ilkley, or some other Hydropathic establishment. But I 
shall be some time yet, as my proofs have been so utterly 
obscured with corrections, that 1 have to correct heavily on 
revises. 

Murray proposes to publish the first week in November. 
Oh, good heavens, the relief to my head and body to banish 
the whole subject from my mind ! 

I hope to God, you do not think me a brute about your 
proof-sheets. 

Farewell, yours affectionately, 

C. Darwin. 


C, Darwin to C. Lyell, 

Down, Sept. 20th [1859]. 

My dear Lyell, — You once gave me intense pleasure, 
or rather delight, by the way you were interested, in a manner 
I never expected, in my Coral Reef notions, and now you 
have again given me similar pleasure by the manner you have 
noticed my species work.* Nothing could be more satisfac- 


* Sir Charles was President of the Geological section at the meeting 
of the British Association at Aberdeen in 1859. The following passage 
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tory to me, and I thank you for myself, and even more for 
the subject’s sake, as I know well that the sentence will make 
many fairly consider the subject, instead of ridiculing it. 
Although your previously felt doubts on the immutability of 
species, may have more influence in converting you (if you 
be converted) than my book ; yet as I regard your verdict 
as far more important in my own eyes, and I believe in the 
eyes of the world than of any other dozen men, I am naturally 
very anxious about it. 'Therefore let me beg you to keep 
your mind open till you receive (in perhaps a fortnight’s time) 
my latter ('hapters, which are the most important of all on 
the favourable side. 'The last chapter, which sums up and 
balances in a mass all the arguments contra and pro, will, I 
think, be useful to you. I cannot too strongly express my 
conviction of the general truth of my doctrines, and God 
knows I have never shirked a difficulty. I am foolishly anxious 
for your verdict, not that 1 shall be disappointed if you are 
not converted ; for I remember the long years it took me to 
come round ; but I shall be most dee]fly delighted if you do 
come round, especially if 1 have a fair share in the conver- 
sion, 1 shall then feel that my career is run, and care little 
whether I ever am good for anything again in this life. 

Thank you much for allowing me to put in the sentence 
about your grave doubt.* So much and too much about 
myself. 

occurs in the address : “On this difliicult and mysterious siil)jecl a work 
will very shortly appear by Mr. Charles Darwin, the result of twenty years 
of observations and exjieriments in Zoology, Rotany, and (ieology, by 
which he had been led to the conclusion that those powers of nature which 
give rise to races and permanent varieties in animals and plant^^, are the 
same as those which in inucli longer periods produce species, and in a still 
longer series of ages give rise to differences (jf generic rank. lie appears 
to me to have succeeded by his investigations and reasonings in throwing 
a flood of light on many classes of phenomena c<imiccted with the affini- 
ties, geographical distribution, and geological succession of organic beings, 
for which no other hypothesis has heeii able, or lias even attempted to 
account.” 

* As to the immutability of species, ‘ Origin,’ Ed. i., p. 310. 

34 
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I have read with extreme interest in the Aberdeen paper 
about the flint tools; you have made the whole case far 
clearer to me ; I suppose that you did not think the evidence 
sufificient about the Glacial period. 

With cordial thanks for your splendid notice of my book. 

Believe me, my dear Lyell, your affectionate disciple, 

Charles Darwin. 

C. Darwin to JF. D. Fox. 

Down, Sept. 23rd [1859]. 

My dear Fox, — I was very glad to get your letter a few 
days ago. I was wishing to hear about you, but have been 
in such an absorbed, slavish, overworked state, that I had not 
heart without compulsion to write to any one or do anything 
beyond my daily work. 'Fhough your account of yourself is 
better, I cannot think it at all satisfactory, and 1 wish you 
would soon go to Malvern again. My father used to believe 
largely in an old saying that, if a man grew thinner between 
fifty and sixty years of age, his chance of long life was poor, 
and that on the contrary it was a very good sign if he grew 
fatter ; so that your stoutness, 1 look at as a very good omen. 
My health has been as bad as it well could be all this sum- 
mer ; and I have kept on my legs, only by going at short 
intervals to Moor Park ; but 1 have been better lately, and, 
thank Heaven, I have at last as good as done my book, 
having only the index and two or three revises to do. It 
will be published in the first week in November, and a copy 
shall be sent you. Remember it is only an Abstract (but has 
cost me above thirteen months to write ! !), and facts and 
authorities are far from given in full. I shall be curious to 
hear what you think of it, but I am not so silly as to expect 
to convert you. Lyell has read about half of the volume in 
clean sheets, and gives me very great kudos. He is wavering 
so much about the immutability of species, that I expect he 
will come round. Hooker has come round, and will publish 
his belief soon. So much for my abominable volume, which 
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has cost me so much labour that I almost hate it. On Octo- 
ber 3rd I start for Ilkley, but shall take three days for the 
journey ! It is so late that \vc shall not take a house ; but I 
go there alone for three or four weeks, then return home for 
a week and go to Moor Park for three or four weeks, aiul 
then 1 shall get a moderate spell of hydropathy : and I in- 
tend, if I can keep to my resolution, of being idle this winter. 
But I fear emuii will be as bad as a bad stomach. . . . 


C. Darivin to C. LyelL 

Down, Sept. 25th [1859]. 

My dear Lyell, — I send by tins post four corrected 
sheets. I have altered the sentence about the Eocene fauna 
being beaten by rec'ent, thanks to your remark. But 1 
imagined that it would liave been clear tliat I sut)posed the 
climate to be nearly similar; you do not doubt, I imagine, 
that the climate of the eocene and recent periods in different 
parts of the world could be matched. Not that I think cli- 
mate nearly so important as most naturalists seem to think. 
In my opinion no error is more mischievous than this. 

I was very glad to find (hat Hooker, who read over, in 
MS., my Geographical chapters, (piite agreed in the view of 
the greater importance of organic relations. I should like 
you to consider p. 77 and reflect on the case of any organism 
in the midst of its range. 

I shall be curious hereafter to hear what you think of dis- 
tribution during the glacial and preceding warmer periods. 
I am so glad you do not tliink the Chapter on the Imperfec- 
tion of the Geological Record exaggerated ; I was more fear- 
ful about this chapter than about any part. 

Embryology in Chai)ter VIII. is one of my strongest points 
I think. But I must not bore you by running on. My mind 
is so wearisomely full of the subject. 

I do thank you for your eulogy at Aberdeen. I have 
been so wearied and exhausted of late that I have for months 
doubted whether I have not been throwing away time and 
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labour for nothing. But now I care not what the universal 
world says ; 1 have always found you right, and certainly on 
this occasion I am not going to doubt for the first time. 
Whether you go far, or but a very short way with me and 
others who believe as I do, I am contented, for my work 
cannot be in vain. You would laugh if you knew how often 
I have read your paragraph, and it has acted like a little 
dram. . . . 

Farewell, 

C. Darwin. 

C. Damnn to C. LyelL 

Down, Sept. 30th [1859]. 

My dear Lyell, — I sent off this morning the last sheets, 
but without index, which is not in type. I look at you as my 
Lord High Chancellor in Natural Science, and therefore I 
request you, after you have finished, just to rerun over the 
heads in the Recapitulation-part of last chapter. I shall be 
deeply anxious to hear what you dec.ide (if you are able to 
decide) on the balance of the pros and contras given in my 
volume, and of such other pros and contras as may occur to 
you. I hope that you will think that I have given the diffi> 
culties fairly. I feel an entire conviction that if you arc now 
staggered to any moderate extent, that you will come more 
and more round, the longer you keep the subject at all before 
your mind. T remember well how many long years it was 
before I could look into the faces of some of the difficulties 
and not feel quite abashed. I fairly struck my colours before 
the case of neuter insects. 

1 suppose that I am a very slow thinker, for you would be 
surprised at the number of years it took me to see clearly 
what some of the problems were which had to be solved, such 
as the necessity of the principle of divergence of character, 
the extinction of intermediate varieties, on a continuous area, 
with graduated conditions; the double problem of sterile first 
crosses and sterile hybrids, &c., &c. 

Looking back, I think it was more difficult to see what 
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the problems were than to solve them, so far as I have siiC' 
cceded in doing, and this seems to me rather curious. Well, 
good or bad, my work, thank God, is over ; and hard work, I 
can assure you, I have had, and much work which has never 
borne fruit. You can see, by the way I am scribbling, that 
I have an idle and rainy afternoon. I was not able to start 
for Ilkley yesterday as 1 was too unwell ; but I hope to get 
there on Tuesday or Wednesday. Do, I beg you, when you 
have finished my book and thought a little over it, let me 
hear from you Never mind and pitch into me, if you think 
it requisite ; some future day, in London possibly, you may 
give me a few criticisms in detail, that is, if you have scrib- 
bled any remarks on the margin, for the chance of a second 
edition. 

Murray has printed 1250 copies, which seems to me rather 
too large an edition, but 1 hope he will not lose. 

I make as much fuss about my book as if it were my first. 
Forgive me, and believe me, my dear Lyell, 

Yours most sincerely, 

C. Darwin. 


C. Darwin to J. D. Hooker, 

Ilkley, Yorkshire, Oct. 15th [1859]. 

My dear Hooker, — Be a good man and screw out time 
enough to write me a note and tell me a little about yourself, 
your doings, and belongings. 

Is your Introduction fairly finished 'i I know you will 
abuse it, and I know well how much I shall like it. I have 
been here nearly a fortnight, and it has done me very much 
good, though I sprained my ankle last Sunday, which has 
quite stopped walking. All my family come here on Monday 
to stop three or four week.s, and then I shall go bac k to the 
great establishment, and stay a fortnight; so that if I can 
keep my spirits, I shall stay eight weeks here, and thus give 
hydropathy a fair chance. Before starting here I was in an 
awful state of stomach, strength, temper, and sjurits. My 
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book has been completely finished some little time ; as soon 
as copies are ready, of course one will be sent you. 1 hope 
you will mark your copy with scores, so that I may profit by 
any criticisms. I should like to hear your general impression. 
From Lycirs letters, he thinks favourably of it, but seems 
staggered by the lengths to which I go. But if you go any 
considerable length in the admission of modification, I can 
see no possible means of drawing the line, and .saying here 
you must stop. T^yell is going to reread my book, and I yet 
entertain hopes that he will be converted, or perverted, as he 
calls it. Lyell has been extremely kind in writing me three 
volume-like letters ; Init he says nothing about dispersal dur- 
ing the glacial period. I should like to know what he thinks 
on this head. 1 h ive one question to ask : Would it be any 
good to send a coi)y of my book to Decaisne ? and do you 
know any philoso[)hical botanists on the Continent, who read 
English and care for such subjects ? if so, give their addresses. 
How about Andersson in Sweden? You cannot think how 
refreshing it is to idle away the whole day, and hardly ever 
think in the least about my confounded book which half- 
killed me. I much wish I could hear of your taking a real 
rest. I know how very strong you are, mentally, but I never 
will believe you can go on working as you have worked of 
late with impunity. You will some day stretch the string too 
tight. Farewell, my good, and kind, and dear friend, 

Yours affectionately, 

C. Darwin. 


C. Darwin to T. //. Huxley. 

Ilkley, Otlcy, Yorkshire, Oct. 15th [1859I. 

My dear Huxley, — I am here hydropathising and com- 
ing to life again, after having finished my accursed book, 
which would have been easy work to any one else, but half- 
killed me. I have thought you would give me one bit oi 
information, and I know not to whom else to apply ; viz., the 
addresses of Barrande, Von Siebold, Keyserling (I dare say 
Sir Roderick would know the latter). 
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Can you tell me of any good and speculative foreigners to 
whom it would be worth while to send copies of my book, on 
the ‘ Origin of Species ’ ? I doubt whether it is worth sending 
to Siebold. I should like to send a few copies about, but 
how many I can afford I know not yet till I hear what price 
Murray affixes. 

I need not say that 1 will send, of course, one to you, in 
the first week of November. 1 hope to send copies abroad 
immediately. I shall be intenself qx\x\o\x^ to hear what effect 
the book produces on you. I know that there will be much 
in it which you will object to, and I do not doubt many errors. 
1 am very far from expecting to convert you to many of my 
heresies ; but if, on the whole, you and two or three others 
think I am on the right road, I shall not care what the mob 
of naturalists think. The penultimate chapter,* though I 
believe it includes the truth, will, I much fear, make you 
savage. Do not act and say, like Macleay versus Fleming, 
“I write with aqua fortis to bite into brass.” 

Fiver yours, 

C. Darwin. 


C, Darwin to C, Lyell. 

Ilk ley, Yorkshire, 

Oct. 20th [1859]. 

My dear Lyell, — I have been reading over all your let- 
ters consecutively, and I do not feel that 1 have thanked you 
half enough for the extreme pleasure which they have given 
me, and for their utility. 1 see in them evidem:e of fluctua- 
tion in the degree of credence you give to the theory; nor 
am I at all surprised at this, for many and many fluctuations 
I have undergone. 

There is one point in your letter which I did not notice, 
about the animals (and many jdants) naturalised in Australia, 
which you think could not endure without man’s aid. I can- 
not see how man does aid the feral cattle, but, letting that 

* Chapter XITl. is on Classific.ation, Morphology, Embryology, and 
Rudimentary Organs. 
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pass, you seem to think, that because they suffer prodigious 
destruction during droughts, that they would all be destroyed. 
In the “ gran sccos ” of La Plata, the indigenous animals, such 
as the American deer, die by thousands, and suffer apparently 
as much as the cattle. In parts of India, after a drought, it 
takes ten or more years before the indigenous mammals get 
up to their full number again. Your argument would, I think, 
apply to the aborigines as well as to the feral. 

An animal or plant which becomes feral in one small ter- 
ritory might be destroyed by climate, but I can hardly believe 
so, when once feral over several large territories. Again, 1 
feel inclined to swear at climate : do not think me impudent 
for attacking you about climate. You say you doubt whether 
man could have existed under the Eocene climate, but man 
can now withstand the climate of Esquimaux-land and West 
Equatorial Africa ; and surely you do not think the F.occne 
climate differed from the present throughout all Europe, as 
much as the Arctic regions differ from P^^quatorial Africa ? 

With respect to organisms being created on the American 
type in America, it miglit, 1 think, be said that they were 
so created to prevent them being too well created, so as to 
beat the aboiigines ; but this seems to me, somehow, a mon- 
strous doctrine. 

I have reflected a good deal on what you say on the neces- 
sity of continued intervention of creative power. I cannot 
see this necessity ; and its admission, I think, would make 
the theory of Natural Selection valueless. Grant a simple 
Archetypal creature, like the Mud-fish or Lepidosiren, witli 
the five senses and some vestige of mind, and I believe natural 
selection will account foi;^the production of every vertebrate 
animal. 

Farewell ; forgive me for indulging in this prose, and 
believe me, with cordial thanks, 

Your ever attached disciple, 

C. Darwin. 

P. S. — When, and if, you reread, I supplicate you to write 
on the margin the word “expand,” when too condensed, or 
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“ not clear,” or “ ?.” Such marks would cost you little trouble, 
and I could copy them and reflect on them, and their value 
would be infinite to me. 

My larger book will have to be wholly re-written, and not 
merely the present volume expanded ; so that I want to waste 
as little time over this volume as possible, if another edition 
be called for; but I fear the subject will be too perplexing, 
as I have treated it, for general public. 

C, Damnn to J, D. Hooker. 

Ilkley, Yorkshire, 

Sunday [Oct. 23rd, 1859]. 

My dear Hooker, — I congratulate you on your Intro- 
duction ’ * being in fact finished. I am sure from what I read 
of it (and deeply I shall be interested in reading it straight 
through), that it must have cost you a ])rodigious amount of 
labour and thought. I shall like very much to sec the sheet, 
which you wish me to look at. Now I am so completely a 
gentleman, that I have sometimes a little difficulty to pass the 
day ; but it is astonishing how idle a three weeks 1 have 
passed. If it is any comfort to you, pray delude yourself by 
saying that you intend “sticking to humdrum science.” But 
I believe it just as much as if a plant were to say that, I 
have been growing all my life, and, by Jove, I will stop grow- 
ing.” You cannot help yourself ; you are not clever enough 
for that. You could not even remain idle, as T have done, 
for three weeks ! What you say about Lyell pleases me ex- 
ceedingly ; I had not at all inferred from his letters that he 
had come so much round. I remember thinking, above a 
year ago, that if ever I lived to see Lyell, yourself, and Hux- 
ley come round, partly by my book, and })artly by their own 
reflections, I should feel that the subject is safe, and all the 
world might rail, but that ultimately the theory of Natural 
Selection (though, no doubt, imperfect in its present condi- 
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tlon, and embracing many errors) would prevail. Nothing 
will ever convince me that three such men, with so much 
diversified knowledge, and so well accustomed to search for 
truth, could err greatly. 1 have spoken of you here as a con- 
vert made by me ; but I know well how much larger the share 
has been of your own self-thought. I am intensely curious to 
hear Huxley’s opinion of my book. I fear my long discussion 
on Classification will disgust him ; for it is much opposed to 
what he once said to me. 

But, how I am running on. You see how idle I am ; but 
I have so enjoyed your letter that you must forgive me. 
With respect to migration during the glacial jieriod : I think 
Lyell quite comprehends, for he has given me a supporting 
fact. But, perhaps, he unconsciously hates (do not say so 
to him) the view as slightly staggering him on his favourite 
theory of all changes of climate being due to changes in the 
relative position of land and water. 

I will send copies of my book to all the men specified by 
you ; . . . would you be so kind as to add title, as Doctor, 
or Professor, or Monsieur, or Von, vind initials (when wanted), 
and addresses to the names on the enclosed list, and let me 
have it pretty soon^ as towards the close of this week Murray 
says the copies to go abroad will be ready. 1 am anxious to 
get my view generally known, and not, I hope and think, for 
mere personal conceit 


C. Darwin to C. Lyell. 

Ilkley, Yorkshire, Oct. 25th [1859]. 

Our difference on principle of improvement ” 

and “ power of adaptation ” is too profound for discussion by 
letter. If I am wrong, I am quite blind to my error. If I am 
right, our difference will be got over only by your re-reading 
carefully and reflecting on my first four chapters. I suppli- 
cate you to read these again carefully. The so-called im- 
provement of our Shorthorn cattle, pigeons, &c., does not 
presuppose or require any aboriginal “ power of adaptation,” 
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or principle of iin])rovement ; ” it requires only diversified 
variability, and man to select or take advantage of those 
modifications which are useful to him ; so under nature any 
slight modification which c/iances to arise, and is useful to any 
creature, is selected or preserved in the struggle for life ; any 
modification whicli is injurious is destroyed or rejected ; any 
which is neither useful nor injurious will be left a fluctuating 
element. When you contrast natural selection and ‘‘ improve- 
ment,” you seem always to overlook (for 1 do not see how 
you can deny) that every step in the natural selection of each 
species imidies improvement in that species in relation to its 
conditions of life. No modification can be selected without 
it be an improvement or advantage. Improvement im])lies, I 
suppose, each form obtaining many parts or organs, all excel- 
lently adapted for their functions. As each species is im- 
proved, and as the number of forms will have increased, if 
we look to the whole course of time, the organic condition of 
life for other forms will bec'ome more complex, and there will 
be a necessity for other forms to become improved, or they 
will be exterminated ; and I can see no limit to this process 
of improvement, without the intervention of any other and 
direct principle of improvement. All this seems to me quite 
compatible with certain forms fitted for simple conditions, 
remaining unaltered, or being degraded. 

If I have a second edition, I will reiterate ‘‘ Natural Selec- 
tion,” and, as a general consequence, “ Natural Improve- 
ment.” 

As you go, as far as you do, I begin strongly to think, 
judging from myself, that you will go much further. How 
slowly the older geologists admitted your grand views on 
existing geological causes of change ! 

If at any time you think I can answer any question, it is 
a real pleasure to me to write. 

Yours affectionately, 

C. Darwin. 
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C, Darwin to J, Murray. 

llkley, Yorkshire [1859]. 

My dear Sir, — 1 have received your kind note and the 
copy ; I am infinitely pleased and proud at the appearance of 
my child. 

I quite agree to all you propose about price. But you are 
really too generous about the, to me, scandalously heavy 
corrections. Are you not acting unfairly towards yourself ? 
Would it not be better at least to share the ^72 %s. ? I shall 
be fully satisfied, for 1 had no business to send, though quite 
unintentionally and unexpectedly, such badly composed MS. 
to the printers. 

Thank you for your kind offer to distribute the copies to 
my friends and assistors as soon as possible. Do not trouble 
yourself much about the foreigners, as Messrs. Williams and 
Norgate have most kindly offered to do their best, and they 
are accustomed to send to all parts of the world. 

I will pay for my copies whenever you like. 1 am so glad 
that you were so good as to undertake the publication of my 
book. 

My dear Sir, yours very sincerely, 

Charles Darwin. 

P. S. — Please do not forget to let me hear about two days 
before the copies are distributed. 

I do not know when I shall leave this place, certainly not 
for several weeks. Whenever I am in London I will call on 
you. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


BY PROFESSOR HUXT.EV. 


ON THE RECEPTION OF THE ‘ ORIGIN OF SPECIES.” 

To the present generation, that is to say, the people a few 
years on the hither and thither side of thirty, the name of 
Charles Darwin stands alongside of those of Isaac Newton 
and Michael Faraday ; and, like them, calls up the grand 
ideal of a searcher after truth and interpreter of Nature. 
They think of him who bore it as a rare combination of 
genius, industry, and unswerving veracity, who earned his 
place among the most famous men of the age by sheer native 
power, in the teeth of a gale of popular prejudice, and un- 
cheered by a sign of favour or appreciation from the official 
fountains of honour ; as one who in spite of an acute sensi- 
tiveness to praise and blame, and notwithstanding provoca- 
tions which might have excused any outbreak, kept himself 
clear of all envy, hatred, and malice, nor dealt otherwise than 
fairly and justly with the unfairness and injustice which was 
showered upon him ; while, to the end of his days, he was 
ready to listen with j)atience and respect to the most insig- 
nificant of reasonable objectors. 

And w ith respect to that theory of the origin of the forms 
of life peopling our globe, with which Darwdn’s name is bound 
up as closely as that of New'ton with the theory of gravitation, 
nothing seems to be further from the mind of the present 
generation than any attempt to smother it with ridicule or 
to crush it by vehemence of denunciation. “ The struggle 
for existence,” and “ Natural selection,” have become house- 
hold words and every-day conceptions. The reality and the 
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importance of the natural processes on which Darwin founds 
his deductions are no more doubted than those of growth 
and multiplication ; and, whether the full potency attributed 
to them is admitted or not, no one doubts their vast and far- 
reaching significance. Wherever the biological sciences are 
studied, the ^ Origin of Species ’ lights the paths of the in- 
vestigator ; wherever they are taught it permeates the course 
of instruction. Nor has the influence of Darwinian ' ideas 
been less profound, beyond the realms of Biology. The 
oldest of all philosophies, that of Evolution, was bound hand 
and foot and cast into utter darkness during the millennium 
of theological scholasticism. But Darwin poured new life- 
blood into the ancient frame ; the bonds burst, and the re- 
vivified thought of ancient Greece has proved itself to be a 
more adequate expression of the universal order of things 
than any of the schemes which have been accepted by the 
credulity and welcomed by the superstition of seventy later 
generations of men. 

To any one who studies the signs of the times, the emer- 
gence of the philosophy of Evolution, in the attitude of 
claimant to the throne of the world of thought, from the 
Umbo of hated and, as many hoped, forgotten things, is the 
most portentous event of the nineteenth century. But the 
most effective weapons of the modern champions of Evolu- 
tion were fabricated by Darwin; and the ‘Origin of Species’ 
has enlisted a formidable body of combatants, trained in the 
severe school of Physical Science, whose ears might have long 
remained deaf to the speculations of d priori philosophers. 

I do not think any candid or instructed person will deny 
the truth of that which has just been asserted. He may hate 
the very name of Evolution, and may deny its pretensions 
as vehemently as a Jacobite denied those of George the 
Second. But there it is — not only as solidly seated as the 
Hanoverian dynasty, but happily independent of Parlia- 
mentary sanction — and the dullest antagonists have come to 
see that they have to deal with an adversary whose bones are 
to be broken by no amount of bad words. 
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Even the theologians have almost ceased to pit the plain 
meaning of Genesis against the no less plain meaning of 
Nature. Their more candid, or more cautious, representatives 
have given up dealing with Evolution as if it were a damnable 
heresy, and have taken refuge in one of two courses. Either 
they deny that Genesis was meant to teach scientific truth, 
and thus save the veracity of the record at the expense of its 
authorTty ; or they expend their energies in devising the cruel 
ingenuities of the reconciler, and torture texts in the vain 
hope of making them confess the creed of Science. But when 
the peine fotte et dure is over, the anticpic sincerity of the ven- 
erable sufferer always reasserts itself. Genesis is honest to 
the core, and professes to be no more than it is, a repository 
of venerable traditions of unknown origin, claiming lio scien- 
tific authority and possessing none. 

As my [)en finishes these passages, 1 can but be amused 
to think what a terrible hubbub would have been made (in 
truth was made) about any similar expressions of opinion a 
(piartcr of a century ago. In fact, the contrast between the 
present condition of public opinion upon the Darwinian ques- 
tion ; between the estimation in which Darwin's views are 
now held in the scientific world ; between the acciuiescence, 
or at least quiescence, of the theologians of the self-respecting 
order at the present day and the outburst of antagonism on 
all sides in 1858-9, when the new theory respecting the origin 
of species first became known to the older generation to which 
I belong, is so startling that, except for documentary evidence, 
I should be sometimes inclined to think my memories dreams. 
L have a great respect for the younger generation myself 
(they can write our lives, and ravel out all our follies, if they 
choose to take the trouble, by and by), and I should be glad 
to be assured that the feeling is reciprocal ; but I am afraid 
that the story of our dealings with Darwin may prove a great 
hindrance to that veneration for our wisdom which I should 
like them to display. We have not even the excuse that, 
thirty years ago, Mr. Darwin was an obscure novice, who had 
no claims on our attention. On the contrary, his remarkable 
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zoological and geological investigations had long given him 
an assured position among the most eminent and original 
investigators of the day; while his charming ^ Voyage of a 
Naturalist ' had justly earned him a wide-spread reputation 
among the general public. 1 doubt if there was any man 
then living who had a better right to expect that anything 
he might choose to say on such a question as the Origin of 
Species would be listened to with profound attention, and 
discussed with respect ; and there was certainly no man whose 
personal character should have afforded a better safeguard 
against attacks, instinct with malignity and spiced with shame- 
less impertinences. 

Yet such was the portion of one of the kindest and truest 
men that it was ever my good fortune to know ; and years 
had to pass away before misrepresentation, ridicule, and de- 
nunciation, ceased to be the most notable constituents of the 
majority of the multitudinous criticisms of his work which 
poured from the press. I am loth to rake any of these an- 
cient scandals from their well-deserved oblivion ; but I must 
make good a statement which may seem overcharged to the 
present generation, and there is no piece justificative more apt 
for the purpose, or more worthy of such dishonour, than the 
article in the ‘Quarterly Review’ for July, i860.* Since 
Lord Brougham assailed Dr. Young, the world has seen no 
such specimen of the insolence of a shallow pretender to a 
Master in Science as this remarkable production, in which 
one of the most exact of observers, most cautious of reason- 
ers, and most candid of expositors, of this or any other age, 
is held up to scorn as a “ flighty ” person, who endeavours 
“ to prop up his utterly rotten fabric of guess and speculation,” 

* I was not aware when I wrote these passages that the authorship of 
the article had been publicly acknowledged. Confession unaccompanied 
by penitence, however, afibrds no ground for mitigation of judgment; and 
the kindliness with which Mr. Darwin speaks of his assailant, Bishop Wil- 
berforce (vol. ii. p. 125), is so striking an exemplification of his singular 
gentleness and modesty, that it rather increases one’s indignation against 
the presumption of his critic. 
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and whose ‘‘mode of dealing with nature” is reprobated as 
“utterly dishonourable to Natural Science.” And all this 
high and mighty talk, which would have been indecent in one 
of Mr. Darwin’s equals, proceeds from a writer whose want 
of intelligence, or of conscience, or of both, is so great, t at, 
by way of an objection to Mr. Darwin’s views, he can ask, 
“Is it credible that all favourable varieties of turnips are 
tending to become men ; ” who is so ignorant of paleontology, 
that he can talk of the “ flowers and fruits ” of the plants of 
the carboniferous epoch ; of comparative anatomy, that he 
can gravely affirm the poison apparatus of the venomous 
snakes to be “ entirely separate from the ordinary laws of 
animal life, and peculiar to themselves;” of the rudiments 
of physiology, that he can ask, “what advantage of life could 
alter the shape of the corpuscles into which the blood can 
be evaporated,?” Nor docs the reviewer fail to flavour this 
outpouring of preposterous incapacity with a little stimu- 
lation of the odiiun Some inkling of the his- 

tory of the conflicts between Astronomy, (ieology, and 
Theology, leads him to keep a retreat open by the proviso 
that he cannot “ consent to test the truth of Natural Sci- 
ence by the word of Revelation ; ” but, for all that, he 
devotes pages to the exposition of his conviction that Mr. 
Darwin’s theory “ contradicts the revealed relation of the 
creation to its Creator,” and is “ inconsistent with the fulness 
of his glory.” 

If I confine my retrospect of the reception of the ‘Origin 
of Species ’ to a twelvemonth, or thereabouts, from the time 
of its publication, I do not recollect anything quite so foolish 
and unmannerly as the ‘ Quarterly Review ’ article, unless, 
perhaps, the address of a Reverend Professor to the Dublin 
Geological Society might enter into competition with it. But 
a large proportion of Mr. Darwin’s critics had a lamentable 
resemblance to the ‘ Quarterly ’ reviewer, in so far as they 
lacked either the will, or the wit, to make themselves masters 
of his doctrine ; hardly any possessed the knowledge required 
to follow him through the immense range of biological and 
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geological science which the ‘ Origin ’ covered ; while, too 
commonly, they had prejudiced the case on theological 
grounds, and, as seems to be inevitable when this happens, 
eked out lack of reason by superfluity of railing. 

But it will be more pleasant and more profitable to con- 
sider those criticisms, which were acknowledged by writers 
of scientific authority, or which bore internal evidence of the 
greater or less competency and, often, of the good faith, of 
their authors. Restricting my survey to a twelvemonth, or 
thereabouts, after the publication of the ^ Origin,' I find 
among such critics Louis Agassiz ; * Murray, an excellent 
entomologist ; Harvey, a botanist of considerable repute ; 
and the author of an article in the ‘ Edinburgh Review,' all 
strongly adverse to Darwin. Pictet, the distinguished and 
widely learned paleontogist of Geneva, treats Mr. Darwin 
with a respect which forms a grateful contrast to the tone of 
some of the preceding writers, but ('onsents to go with him 
only a very little way.f On the other hand, Lyell, up to 
that time a pillar of the anti-transmutationists (who regarded 

* “'fhe arguments presented by Darwin in favor of a universal deriva- 
tion from one i)riinary form of all the peculiarities existing now among liv- 
ing beings have not made the slightest impression on my mind.” 

” Until the facts of Nature arc shown to have licen mistaken by those 
who have collected them, and that they have a different meaning from that 
now generally assigned to them, T shall therefore consider the transmuta- 
tion theory as a scientific mistake, untrue in its facts, unscientific in its 
method, and mischievous in its tendency.” — Silliman’s ‘ Journal,’ July, 
iSbo, pp. 143, 154. Extract from the 3rd vol, of ‘Contributions to the 
Natural History of the United States.’ 

f ‘‘ I see no serious objections to the formation of varieties by natural 
selection in the existing world, and that, .so far as earlier epochs are con- 
cerned, this law may be assumed to explain the origin of closely allied siie- 
cies, supposing for this purpose a very long period of time.” 

‘‘ With regard to simple varieties and closely allied species, I believe 
that Mr. Darwin’s theory may explain many things, and throw a great light 
upon numerous questions.” — ‘ Sur rOrigine de I’Especc. Par Charles Dar- 
win.’ ‘ Archives des Sc.de la Bibliotheque Universcllc de Geneve,’ pp. 
242, 243, Mars i860. 
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him, ever afterwards, as Pallas Athene may have looked at 
Dian, after the Endymion affair), declared himself a Dar- 
winian, though not without putting in a serious caveat. Never- 
theless, he was a tower of strength, and his courageous stand 
for truth as against consistency, did him infinite honour. As 
evolutionists, sans phrase^ 1 do not call to mind among the 
biologists more than Asa (iray, who fought the battle splen- 
didly in the United States ; Hooker, who was no less vigorous 
here; the present Sir John Lubbock and. myself. Wallace 
was far away in the Malay Archipelago; but, ai)art from his 
direct share in ^ the promulgation of the theory of natural 
selection, no enumeration of the inlluences at work, at the 
time I am speaking of, would be complete without the men- 
tion of his powerful essay ‘On the Law which has regulated 
the Introduction of New Species,’ whicli was pul)lished in 
1855. On reading it afresh, I have been astonished to recol- 
lect how small was the impression it made. 

In France, the innuence of Klie de Beaumont and of 
I^'lourens — the former of whom is said to have “ damned him- 
self to everlasting fame ” by inventing the nickname of “ la 
science moussante ” for P2volutioiiism,'^' — to say nothing of the 
ill-will of other powerful members of the Institut, produced 
for a long time the effect of a conspiracy of silence; and 
many years passed before the Academy redeemed itself from 
the reproach that the name of Darwin was not to be found 
on the list of its members. However, an accomplished 
writer, out of the range of academical inlluences, M. T^augel, 
gave an excellent and appreciative notice of the ‘ Origin ’ in 
the ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes.’ Oermany took time to con- 
sider ; Broun produced a slightly Bowdlerized translation of 
the ‘ Origin ’ ; and ‘ Kladderadatsch * cut his jokes upon the 
ape origin of man ; but I do not call to mind that any scien- 

* One i.s reminded of the effect of another small academic epigram, 
"fhe so-called vertebral theory of the skull is said to have been nipped in 
the bud in France by the whisper of an academician to his neighbor, that, 
in that case, one’s head was a “ Tcrtebre pensautel 
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tific notability declared himself publicly in i860.* None of 
us dreamed that, in the course of a few years, the strength 
(and perhaps I may add the weakness) of Darwinismus 
would have its most extensive and most brilliant illustrations 
in the land of learning. If a foreigner may presume to 
speculate on the cause of this curious interval of silence, I 
fancy it was that one moiety of the German biologists were 
orthodox at any price, and the other moiety as distinctly 
heterodox. The latter were evolutionists, a priori^ already, 
and they must have felt the disgust natural to deductive 
philosophers at being offered an inductive and experimental 
foundation for a conviction which they had reached by a 
shorter cut. It is undoulitedly trying to learn that, though 
your conclusions may be all right, your reasons for them are 
all wrong, or, at any rate, insufficient. 

On the whole, then, the supporters of Mr. Darwin’s 
views in i860 were numerically extremely insignificant, 
'fhere is not the slightest doubt that, if a general council of 
the Church scientific had been held at that time, we should 
have been condemned by an overwhelming majority. And 
there is as little doubt that, if such a council gathered now, 
the decree would be of an exactly contrary nature. It would 
indicate a lack of sense, as well as of modesty, to ascribe to 
the men of that generation less capacity or less honesty than 
their successors possess. What, then, are the causes which 
led instructed and fair-judging men of that day to arrive at 
a judgment so different from that which seems just and fair 
to those who follow them ? That is really one of the most 
interesting of all questions connected with the history of sci- 
ence, and I shall try to answer it. I am afraid that in order 
to do so I must run the risk of appearing egotistical. How- 


* However, the man who stands next to Darwin, in his influence on 
modern biologists, K. K. von Biir, wrote to me, in August 1S60, expressing 
his general assent to evolutionist views. His phrase, “J’ai enonce les 
memes idees . . . que M. Darwin” (vol. ii. p. 122), is shown by his subse- 
quent writings to mean no more than this. 
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ever, if I tell my own story it is only because I know it bet- 
ter than that of other people. 

I think I must have read the ‘ Vestiges * before I left 
England in 1846 ; but, if I did, the book made very little 
impression upon me, and I was not brought into serious con- 
tact with the *' Species ’ question until after 1S50. At that 
time, I had long done with the Pentateiu'hal cosmogony, 
which had been impressed upon my childish understanding 
as Divine truth, with all the authority of parents and in- 
structors, and from which it had cost me many a struggle to 
get free. But my mind was unbiassed in respect of any doc- 
trine which presented itself, if it ])rofessed to be based on 
purely philosophical and scientific reasoning. It seemed to 
me then (as it docs now) that < reation,” in the ordinary 
sense of the word, is perfectly conceivable. T find no diffi- 
culty in imagining that, at some former period, this universe 
was not in existence ; and that it made its appearance in six 
days (or instantaneously, if that is preferred), in consequence 
of the volition of some pre-existent Being. 'Then, as now, 
the so-called a priori arguments against I'heism ; and, given 
a Deity, against the possibility of creative acts, appeared to 
me to be devoid of reasonable foundation. I had not then, 
and I have not now, the smallest (> priori objection to raise 
to the account of the creation of animals and plants given in 
* Paradise Lost,’ in which Milton so vividly embodies the 
natural sense of Genesis. Far be it from me to say that it is 
untrue because it is impossible. I t:onfine myself to what 
must be regarded as a modest and reasonable request for some 
particle of evidence that the existing species of animals and 
plants did originate in that way, as a condition of my belief 
in a statement which appears to me to be highly improbable. 

And, by way of being perfectly fair, I had exactly the 
same answer to give to the evolutionists of 1851-8. Within 
the ranks of the biologists, at that time, I met with nobody, 
except Dr. Gram, of University College, who had a word to 
say for Evolution — and his advocacy was not calculated to 
advance the cause. Outside these ranks, the only person 
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known to me whose knowledge and capacity compelled re- 
spect, and who was, at the same time, a thorough-going evo- 
lutionist, was Mr. Herbert Spencer, whose acquaintance I 
made, T think, in 1852, and theft entered into the bonds of a 
friendship which, I am happy to think, has known no inter- 
ruption. Many and prolonged were the battles we fought on 
this topic. But even my friend’s rare dialectic skill and co- 
piousness of apt illustration could not drive me from my ag- 
nostic position. I took my stand upon two grounds : firstly, 
that up to that time, the evidence in favor of transmutation 
was wholly insufficient ; and, secondly, that no suggestion re- 
specting the causes of the transmutation assumed, which had 
been made, was in any way adequate to explain the phenom- 
ena. Looking back at the state of knowledge at that time, 1 
really do not see that any other conclusion was justifiable. 

In those days I had never even heard of 'Treviranus’ 
‘Biologic.’ However, I had studied Lamarck attentively 
and I had read the ‘ Vestiges’ with due care; but neither of 
them afforded me any good ground for changing my nega- 
tive and critical attitude. As for the ‘ Vestiges,’ 1 confess 
that the book simply irritated me by the prodigious ignorance 
and thoroughly unscientific habit of mind manifested by the 
writer. If it had any influence on me at all, it set me against 
Evolution ; and the only review T ever have qualms of con- 
science about, on the ground of needless savagery, is one I 
wrote on the ‘ Vestiges’ while under that influence. 

With respect to the ‘ Philosophie Zoologiqiie,’ it is no re- 
proach to Lamarck to say that the discussion of the Species 
c|uestion in that >vork, whatever might be said for it in 1809, 
was miserably below the level of the knowledge of half a 
century later. In that interval of time the elucidation of the 
structure of the lower animals and plants had given rise to 
wholly new conceptions of their relations ; histology and 
embryology, in the modern sense, had been created ; physi- 
ology had been reconstituted ; the facts of distribution, geo- 
logical and geographical, had been prodigiously multiplied 
and reduced to order. To any biologist whose studies had 
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carried him beyond mere species-mongering in 1850, one- 
half of Lamarck’s arguments were obsolete and the other 
half erroneous, or defective, in virtue of omitting to deal 
with the various classes of evidence which had been brought 
to light since his time. Moreover his one suggestion as to 
the cause of the gradual modification of species — effort ex- 
cited by change of conditions — was, on the face of it, inap- 
plicable to the whole vegetable world. 1 do not think that 
any impartial judge who reads the ‘ Philosophic Zoologique * 
now, and who afterwards takes up Ly ell’s trenchant and 
effectual criticism (published as far back as 1830), will be 
disposed to allot to Lamarck a much higher place in the 
establishment of biological evolution than that which Paeon 
assigns to himself in relation to physical science generally, — 
buccinator taniu in . * 

But, by a curious irony of fate, the same influence which 
led me to put as little faith in modern speculations on this 
subject, as in the venerable traditions recorded in the first 
two chapters of Genesis, was perhaps more potent than any 
other in keeping alive a sort of pious conviction that Evolu- 
tion, after all, would turn out true. I have recently read 
afresh the first edition of the ‘ Principles of Geology * ; and 
when I consider that this remarkable book had been nearly 
thirty years in everyliody’s hand.s, and that it brings home to 
any reader of ordinary intelligence a great principle and a 
great fact — the principle, that the past must be explained by 
the present, unless good cause be shown to the contrary ; 
and the fact, that, so far as our knowledge of the past history 
of life on our globe goes, no such cause can be shown f — I 
cannot but believe that T.yell, for others, as for myself, was 

* Erasmus Darwin first promulgated T.amarck’s fundamental concep- 
tions, and, with greater logic d consistency, he had applied them to 
plants. But the ailvocates of his claims have failed to show that he, in 
any respect, anticijiated the central idea of the ‘ Origin of Sjiccies.’ 

\ The same principle and the same fact guide and result from all 
sound historical investigation. Grote’s ‘ History of (ireece * is a product of 
the same intellectual movement as Lyell’s ‘IVinciplcs. 
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the chief agent for smoothing the road for Darwin. For con- 
sistent unifonnitarianism postulates evolution as much in the 
organic as in the inorganic world. The origin of a new spe- 
cies by other than ordinary agencies would be a vastly 
greater catastrophe ’’ than any of those which Lyell suc- 
cessfully eliminated from sober geological speculation. 

In fact, no one was better aware of this than Lycll him- 
self.* If one reads any of the earlier editions of the ‘ Prin- 
ciples ' carefully (especially by the light of the interesting 
series of letters recently i)ublished by Sir Charles Lyell’s 
biographer), it is easy to see that, with all his energetic oppo- 
sition to Lamarck, on the one hand, and to the ideal quasi- 
progressionism of Agassiz, on the other, Lyell, in his own 
mind, was strongly disposed to account for the origination of 
all past and present species of living things by natural causes. 
But he would have liked, at the same time, to keep the name 
of creation for a natural process which he imagined to be in- 
comprehensible. 

In a letter addressed to Mantell (dated March 2, 1827), 
I.ycll speaks of having just read Lamarck ; he expresses his 
delight at Lamarck’s theories, and his personal freedom from 
any objection based on theologi('al grounds. And though he 
is evidently alarmed at the pithecoid origin of man involved 
in Lamarck’s doctrine, he observes : — 

* Lyell, with perfect right, claims this position for himself. He 
speaks of having “advocated a law of continuity even in the organic 
world, so far as possible without adopting Lamarck’s theory of transmuta- 
tion.” . . . 

“ But while I taught that as often as certain forms of animals and 
plants disappeared, for reasons quite intelligible to us, others took their 
place by virtue of a causation which was beyond our comprehension ; it 
remained for Darwin to accumulate proof that there is no break between 
the incoming and the outgoing species, that they are the work of evolu- 
tion, and not of special creation. . . . 

“ I had certainly ])repared the way in this country, in six editions of 
my work before the ‘ Vestiges of Creation’ appeared in 1842 [1844], for 
the reception of Darwin’s gradual and insensible evolution of species.” — 

‘ Life and Letters,’ Letter to Haeckel, vol. ii. p. 436. Nov. 23, 1868, 
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But, after all, what changes species may really undergo ! 
How impossible will it be to distinguish and lay down a line, 
beyond which some of the so-called extinct species have 
never passed into recent ones.” 

Again, the following remarkable passage occurs in the 
postscript of a letter addressed to Sir John Herschel in 
1836 

“ In regard to the origination of new species, I am very 
glad to find that you think it probable that it may be carried 
on through the intervention of intermediate causes. T left 
this rather to be inferred, not thinking it worth while to 
offend a certain class of persons by embodying in words 
what would only be a speculation.” * He goes on to refer 
to the criticisms which have been directed against him on 
the ground that, by leaving species to be originated by 
miracle, he is inconsistent with his own doctrine of iiniformi- 
tarianism ; and he leaves it to be understood that he had not 
replied, on the ground of his general objection to controversy. 

Lyell’s contemporaries were not without some inkling of 
his esoteric doctrine. Wheweirs ‘ History of the Inductive 
Sciences,’ whatever its philosophical value, is always worth 
reading and always interesting, if under no other aspect than 
that of an evidence of the speculative limits within which a 
highly-placed divine might, at that time, safely range at will. 
In the course of his discussion of uniformitarianism, the en- 
cyclopaedic Master of Trinity observes : — 

Mr. Lyell, indeed, has spoken of an hypothesis that 


* In the same sense, see the letter to Whewcll, March 7, 1^37, vol. ii., 
p. 5 

“In rcgaril to this last subject [the changes from one set of animal 
and vegetable species to another] . . . you remember what Herschel said 
in liis letter to me. If I had stated as plainly as he has done the possibil- 
ity of the introduction or origination of fresh s]}ecles being a natural, in 
contradistinction to a miraculous process, I should have raised a host of 
jirejudices against me, which are unfortunately opposed at every step to 
any philosopher who attempts to address the public 011 these mysterious 
subjects.” See also letter to Sedgwick, Jan. 20, 1838, ii, p. 35. 
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‘ the successive creation of species may constitute a regulai 
part of the economy of nature,’ but he has nowhere, I think, 
so described this process as to make it appear in what de- 
partment of science we are to place the hypothesis. Are 
these new species created by the production, at long intervals, 
of an offspring different in species from the parents ? Or are 
the species so created produced without j)arents? Are they 
gradually evolved from some embryo substance ? Or do 
they suddenly start from the ground, as in the creation of 
the poet ? . . . 

Some selection of one of these forms of the hypothesis, 
rather than the others, with evidence for the selection, is 
requisite to entitle us to place it among the known causes of 
change, which in this chapter we are considering. The bare 
conviction that a creation of species has taken place, whether 
once or many times, so long as it is unconnected with our or- 
ganical sciences, is a tenet of Natural I’heology ratlier than 
of Physical Philosophy.” * 

The earlier part of this criticism appears perfectly just 
and appropriate; ])ut, from the concluding paragraph, Whew- 
ell evidently imagines that by creation ” Lyell means a 
preternatural intervention of the Deity ; whereas the letter 
to Herschel shows that, in his own mind, Lyell meant natural 
causation ; and T see no reason to doubt f that, if Sir Charles 

* Whewell’s ‘ History,’ vol. iii. p. 639-640 (Efl. 2, 1847). 

f The following passages in Lycll’s letters appear to me decisive on 
this point : — 

To Darwin, Oct. 3, 1859 (ii, 325), on first reading the ‘ Origin.’ 

“ I have long seen most clearly that if any concession is made, all that 
you claim in your concluding i)agcs will follow. 

“ It is this which has made me so long hesitate, always feeling that the 
case of Man and his Races, and of other animals, and that of plants, is 
one and the same, and that if a vera causa he admitted for one instant, 
[instead] of a purely unknown and imaginary one, such as the word ‘ crea- 
tion,’ all the consequences must follow.” 

'I'o Darwin, March 15, 1863 (vol. ii. p. 365). 

” 1 remember that it was the conclusion he [Lamarck] came to about 
man that fortified me thirty years ago against the great impression which 
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could have avoided the inevitable corollary of the pithecoid 
origin of man — for which, to the end of his life, he enter 
tained a profound antipathy — he would have advocated the 
efficiency of causes now in operation to bring about the con- 
dition of the organic world, as stoutly as he championed that 
'doctrine in reference to inorganic nature. 

The fact is, that a discerning eye might have seen that 
some form or other of the doctrine of transmutation was inevi- 
table, from the time when the truth enunciated by William 
Smith that successive strata are characterised by different 
kinds of fossil remains, became a firmly established law of 
nature. No one has set forth the speculative consequences 
of this generalisation better than the historian of the ‘ Induc- 
tive Sciences ’ : — 

“ But the study of geology opens to us the spectacle of 
many groups of species which have, in the course of the earth’s 
history, succeeded each other at vast intervals of time ; one 
set of animals and plants disappearing, as it would seem, 
from the face of our planet, and others, which did not before 


his arguments at first made on my mind, all the greater because Constant 
Prevost, a pupil of Cuvier’s forty years ago, told me his conviction ‘ that 
Cuvier thought species not real, but that science could not advance with- 
out assuming that they were so.’ ” 

To Hooker, March 9, 18O3 (vol. ii. ]>. 361,), in reference to Darwin’s 
feeling about the ‘ Anti(piity of Man.’ 

“ He [Darwin] seems much disap])Ointed that I do not go farther with 
him, or do not speak out more. 1 can only say that T have spoken out to 
the full extent of my present convictions, and even beyond my state of 
feeling as to man’s unbroken descent from (he brutes, and I find I am 
half converting not a few who were in arms against Darwin, and are even 
now against Huxley.” He speaks of having had to abandon “ old and 
long cherished ideas, which constituted the charm to me of the theoretical 
part of the science in my earlier day, when I believed with Pascal in the 
theory, as Ilallam terms it, of ‘ the arch-angel ruined.’ ” 

Sec the same sentiment in the letter to Darwin, March ii, 1863, 

p. 363 

“ I think the old ‘creation ’ is .almost as much re(juired as ever, but of 
course it takes a new form if Lamarck’s views improved by yours are 
adopted.” 
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exist, becoming the only occupants of the globe. And the 
dilemma then presents itself to us anew : — either we must 
accept the doctrine of the transmutation of species, and must 
suppose that the organized species of one geological epoch 
were transmuted into those of another by some long-con- 
tinued agency of natural causes ; or else, we must believe in 
many successive acts of creation and extinction of species, 
out of the common course of nature ; acts which, therefore, 
we may pro])erly call miraculous.” * 

Dr. Whewcll decides in favour of the latter conclusion. 
And if any one bad plied him with the four questions which 
he puts to Lyell in the passage already cited, all that can be 
said now is that he would certainly have rejected the first. 
But would he really have had the courage to say that a 
Rhhioceros tichorhinus^ for instance, was produced without 
])arents ; ” or was ‘‘ evolved from some embryo substance ; ” 
or that it suddenly started from the ground like Milton’s lion 
“pawing to get free his hinder parts.” I permit myself to 
doubt whether even the Master of Trinity’s well-tried courage 
— physical, intellectual, and moral — would have been equal to 
this feat. No doubt the sudden concurrence of half-a-ton of 
inorganic molecules into a live rhinoceros is conceivable, and 
therefore may be possible. But does such an event lie suffi- 
ciently within the bounds of probability to justify the belief 
in its occurrence on the strength of any attainable, or, indeed, 
imaginable, evidence ? 

In view of the assertion (often repeated in the early days 
of the opposition to Darwin) that he had added nothing to 
Lamarck, it is very interesting to observe that the possibility 
of a fifth alternative, in addition to the four he has stated, has 
not dawned upon Dr. Whe well’s mind. The suggestion that 
new species may result from the selective action of external 
conditions upon the variations from their specific type which 
individuals present — and which we call “ spontaneous,” be- 


Whcwcll’s ‘ History of the Inductive Sciences.’ Ed. ii.> 1847, vol. iii. 
pp, 624-625. See for the author’s verdict, pp. 638-39. 
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cause we are ignorant of their causation — is as wholly un- 
known to the historian of scientific ideas as it was to biologi- 
cal specialists before 1858. But that suggestion is the central 
idea of the ‘ Origin of Species,’ and contains the quintessence 
of Darwinism. 

Thus, looking back into the past, it seems to me that my 
own position of critical expectancy was just and reasonable, 
and must have been taken up, on the same grounds, by many 
other persons. If Agassiz told me that the forms of life 
which had successively tenanted the globe were the incarna- 
tions of successive thoughts of the Deity ; and that he had 
wiped out one set of these embodiments by an appalling 
geological catastrophe as soon as His ideas took a more 
advanced shape, I found myself not only unable to admit the 
accuracy of the deductions from the facts of paleontology, 
upon which this astounding hypothesis was founded, but I 
had to confess my want of any means of testing the correct- 
ness of his explanation of them. And besides that, I could 
by no means see what the explanation explained. Neither 
did it help me to be told by an eminent anatomist that species 
had succeeded one another in time, in virtue of ‘‘a continu- 
ously operative creational law.” That seemed to me to be 
no more than saying that species had succeeded one another, 
in the form of a vote-catching resolution, with ‘‘ law ” to please 
the man of science, and “creational ” to draw the orthodox. 
So I took refuge in that thdtige Skepsis'" which (loethe has 
so well defined ; and, reversing the apostolic precept to be 
all things to all men, I usually defended the tenability of the 
received doctrines, when I had to do with the transmutation- 
ists ; and stood up for the possibility of transmutation among 
the orthodox — thereby, no doubt, increasing an already 
current, but quite undeserved, reputation for needless com- 
bativeness. 

I remember, in the course of my first interview with Mr. 
Darwin, expressing my belief in the shar])ness of the lines of 
demarcation between natural groups and in the absence of 
transitional forms, with all the confidence of youth and im- 
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perfect knowledge. 1 was not aware, at that time, that he 
had then been many years brooding over the species-question ; 
and the humorous smile which accompanied his gentle answer, 
that such was not altogether his view, long haunted and 
puzzled me. Rut it would seem that four or five years’ hard 
work had enabled me to understand what it meant ; for 
Lyell,* writing to Sir Charles Bunbury (under date of April 
30, 1856), says 

“When Huxley, Hooker, and Wollaston were at Darwin’s 
last week they (all four of them) ran a tilt against species — 
further, I believe, than they are prepared to go.” 

I recollect nothing of this beyond the fact of meeting Mr. 
Wollaston ; and except for Sir Charles’ distinct assurance 
as to “all four,” I should have thought my outrecuidance was 
probably a counterblast to Wollaston’s conservatism. With 
regard to Hooker, he was already, like Voltaire’s Habbakuk, 
capable de tout"' in the way of advocating Kvoliition. 

As I have already said, I imagine that most of those of 
my contemporaries who thought seriously about the matter, 
were very much in my own state of mind — inclined to say to 
both Mosaists and Evolutionists, “ a plague on both your 
houses!” and disposed to turn aside from an interminable 
and apparently fruitless discussion, to labour in the fertile 
fields of ascertainable fact. And I may, therefore, further 
suppose that the publication of the Darwin and Wallace 
papers in 1858, and still more that of the ‘Origin’ in 1859, 
had the effect upon them of the flash of light, which to a man 
who has lost himself in a dark night, suddenly reveals a road 
which, whether it takes him straight home or not, certainly 
goes his way. That which we were looking for, and could 
not find, was a hypothesis respecting the origin of known 
organic forms, which assumed the operation of no causes but 
such as could be proved to be actually at work. Wc wanted, 
not to pin our faith to that or any other speculation, but to 
get hold of clear and definite conceptions which could be 


* ‘ Life and Letters,’ vol. ii. p. 212, 
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brought face to face with facts and have their validity tested. 
T'he ^Origin ' j^rovided us with the working hypothesis we 
sought. Moreover, it did the immense service of freeing us 
for ever from the dilemma — refuse to accept the creation 
hypothesis, and what have you to propose that can be accepted 
by any cautious rcasoner ? In 1857, I had no answer ready, 
and I do not think that any one else had. A year later, we 
reproached ourselves with dulness for being perplexed by 
such an incpiiry. My reflection, when I first made myself 
master of the central idea of the ‘ Origin,’ was, “ How ex- 
tremely stupid not to have thought of that ! ” I suppose that 
Columbus’ companions said much the same when he made 
the egg stand on end. The facts of variability, of the struggle 
for existence, of ada])tation to conditions, were notorious 
enough ; but none of us had suspected that the road to the 
heart of the species problem lay through them, until Darwin 
and Wallace dispelled the darkness, and the beacon-fire of 
the ‘ Origin ’ guided the benighted. 

Whether the particular shape which the doctrine of evolu- 
tion, as applied to the organic world, took in Darwin’s hands, 
would prove to be final or not, was, to me, a matter of in- 
difference. In my earliest criticisms of the ^ Origin ’ I ven- 
tured to point out that its logical foundation was insecure so 
long as experiments in selective breeding had not produced 
varieties which were more or less infertile ; and that inse- 
curity remains iij) to the present time. But, with any and 
every critic'al doubt which my sceptical ingenuity could sug- 
gest, the Darwinian hypothesis remained incomparably more 
probable than the creation hypothesis. And if we had none 
of us been able to discern the paramount significance of some 
of the most patent and notorious of natural facts, until they 
were, so to speak, thrust under our noses, what force remained 
in the dilemma — creation or nothing? It was obvious that, 
hereafter, the probaliility would be immensely greater, that the 
links of natural causation were hidden from our purblind 
eyes, than that natural causation should be incompetent to 
produce all the phenomena of nature, d'hc only rational 
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course for those who had no other object than the attainment 
of truth, was to accept “ Darwinism ’* as a working hypothesis, 
and see what could be made of it. Either it would prove its 
capacity to elucidate the facts of organic life, or it would 
break down under the strain. This was surely the dictate of 
common sense ; and, for once, common sense carried the day. 
The result has been that complete volte-face of the whole 
scientific world, which must seem so surprising to the present 
generation. 1 do not mean to say that all the leaders of 
biological science have avowed themselves Darwinians ; but 
I do not think that there is a single zoologist, or botanist, or 
palaeontologist, among the multitude of active workers of this 
generation, who is other than an evolutionist, profoundly in- 
fluenced by Darwin’s views. Whatever may be the ultimate 
fate of the particular theory put forth by Darwin, T venture 
to affirm that, so far as my knowledge goes, all the ingenuity 
and all the learning of hostile critics have not enabled them to 
adduce a solitary fact, of which it can be said, this is irrecon- 
cilable with the Darwinian theory. In the prodigious variety 
and complexity of organic nature, there are multitudes of 
phenomena which arc not deducible from any generalisations 
we have yet reached. But the same may be said of every 
other class of natural objects. I believe that astronomers 
cannot yet get the moon’s motions into perfect accordance 
with the theory of gravitation. 

It would be inappropriate, even if it were possible, to dis- 
cuss the difficulties and unresolved problems which have 
hitherto met the evolutionist, and which will probably con- 
tinue to puzzle him for generations to come, in the course of 
this brief history of the reception of Mr. Darwin’s great work. 
But there are two or three objections of a more general char- 
acter, based, or supposed to be based, upon philosophical 
and theological foundations, which were loudly expressed in 
the early days of the Darwinian controversy, and which, 
though they have been answered over and over again, crop 
up now and then to the present day. 
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The most singular of these, perhaps immortal, fallacies, 
which live on, Tithonus-like, when sense and force have long 
deserted them, is that which charges Mr. Darwin with having 
attempted to reinstate the old pagan goddess, Chance. It is 
said that he supposes variations to come about by chance/* 
and that the fittest survive the “chances” of the struggle for 
existence, and thus “ chance ” is substituted for providential 
design. 

It is not a little wonderful that such an accusation as this 
should be brought against a writer who has, over and over 
again, warned his readers that when he uses the word “ spon- 
taneous,** he merely means that he is ignorant of the cause of 
that which is so termed ; and whose whole theory crumbles 
to pieces if the uniformity and regularity of natural causation 
for illimitable past ages is denied. But probably the best 
answer to those who talk of Darwinism meaning the reign of 
“chance,** is to ask them what they themselves understand 
by “ chance ** ? Do they believe that anything in this universe 
happens without reason or without a cause ? Do they really 
conceive that any event has no cause, and could not have 
been predicted by any one who had a sufficient insight into 
the order of Nature.^ If they do, it is they who arc the 
inheritors of antique superstition and ignorance, and whose 
minds have never been illumined by a ray of scientific 
thought. The one act of faith in the convert to science, is 
the confession of the universality of order and of the absolute 
validity in all times and under all circumstances, of the law 
of causation. This confession is an act of faith, because, 
by the nature of the case, the truth of such propositions is 
not susceptible of proof But such faith is not blind, but 
reasonable ; because it is invariably confirmed by experience, 
and constitutes the sole trustworthy foundation for all action. 

If one of these people, in whom the chance- worship of 
our remoter ancestors thus strangely survives, should be 
within reach of the sea when a heavy gale is blowing, let him 
betake himself to the shore and watch the scene. Let him 
note the infinite variety of form and size of the tossing waves 
36 
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out at sea ; or of the curves of their foam-crested breakers, 
as they dash against the rocks ; let him listen to the roar and 
scream of the shingle as it is cast up and torn down the 
beach ; or look at the flakes of foam as they drive hither and 
thither before the wind ; or note the play of colours, which 
answers a gleam of sunshine as it falls upon the myriad bub- 
bles. Surely here, if anywhere, he will say that chance is 
supreme, and bend the knee as one who has entered the very 
penetralia of his divinity. But the man of science knows that 
here, as everywhere, perfect order is manifested ; that there 
is not a curve of the waves, not a note in the howling chorus, 
not a rainbow-glint on a bubble, which is other than a neces- 
sary consequence of the ascertained laws of nature ; and that 
with a sufficient knowledge of the conditions, competent 
physico-mathematical skill could account for, and indeed 
predict, every one of these ‘‘chance events. 

A second very common objection to Mr. Darwin’s views 
was (and is), that they abolish Teleology, and eviscerate the 
argument from design. It is nearly twenty years since I 
ventured to offer some remarks on this subject, and as my 
arguments have as yet received no refutation, I hope I may 
be excused for reproducing them. J observed, “that the 
doctrine of Evolution is the most formidable opponent of all 
the commoner and coanser forms of Teleology. But perhaps 
the most remarkable service to the Philosophy of Biology 
rendered by Mr. Darwin is the reconciliation of Teleology 
and Morphology, and the explanation of the facts of both, 
which his views offer. The teleology which supposes that 
the eye, such as we see it in man, or one of the higher verte- 
brata, was made with the precise structure it exhibits, for the 
purpose of enabling the animal which possesses it to see, has 
undoubtedly received its death-blow. Nevertheless, it is 
necessary to remember that there is a wider teleology which 
is not touched by the doctrine of Evolution, but is actually 
based upon the fundamental proposition of Evolution. This 
proposition is that the whole world, living and not living, is 
the result of the mutual interaction, according to definite 
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laws, of the forces * possessed by the molecules of which the 
primitive nebulosity of the universe was composed. If this 
be true, it is no less certain that the existing world lay poten- 
tially in the cosmic vapour, and that a sufficient intelligence 
could, from a knowledge of the properties of the molecules of 
that vapour, have predicted, say the state of the fauna of 
Hritain in 1869, with as much certainty as one can say what 
Avill happen to the vapour of the breath on a cold winter’s 
day 

.... 'Phe teleological and the mechanical views of na- 
ture are not, necessarily, mutually exclusive. On the con- 
trary, the more purely a mechanist the speculator is, the more 
firmly does he assume a primordial molecular arrangement of 
which all the phenomena of the universe are the conse- 
quences, and the more completely is he thereby at the mercy 
of the teleologist, who can always defy him to disi)rove that 
this primordial molecular arrangement was not intended to 
evolve the phenomena of the universe.” f 

The acute champion of Teleology, Paley, saw no difficulty 
in admitting that the ‘‘production of things” may be the 
result of trains of mechanical dispositions fixed beforehand 
by intelligent appointment and kept in action by a power at 
the centre, J that is to say, he proleptically accepted the mod- 
ern doctrine of Evolution ; and his successors might do well 
to follow their leader, or at any rate to attend to his weighty 
reasonings, before rushing into an antagonism which has no 
reasonable foundation. 

Having got rid of the l)clief in chance and the disbelief 
in design, as in no sense appurtenances of Evolution, the 
third libel upon that doctrine, that it is anti-theistic, might 
])erhaps be left to shift for itself. But the persistence with 
which many people refuse to draw the plainest consequences 

* I should now like to suhstiliite the wortl poweiN for “forces.” 

f The “tienealo^y of Animals” (‘ The Academy,’ 1869), reprinted in 
‘ Criti(iuos and Addresses.” 

X ‘ Natural Theology,’ chap, xxiii. 
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from the propositions they profess to accept, renders it ad- 
visable to remark that the doctrine of Evolution is neither 
Anti-theistic nor Theistic. It simply has no more to do with 
Theism than the first book of Euclid has. It is quite cer- 
tain that a normal fresh-laid egg contains neither cock nor 
hen ; and it is also as certain as any proposition in physics or 
morals, that if such an egg is kept under proper conditions 
for three weeks, a cock or hen chicken will be found in it. 
It is also quite certain that if the shell were transparent wc 
should be able to watch the formation of the young fowl, 
day by day, by a process of evolution, from a microscopic 
cellular germ to its full size and complication of structure. 
Therefore Evolution, in the strictest sense, is actually going 
on in this and analogous millions and millions of instances, 
wherever living creatures exist. Therefore, to borrow an 
argument from Butler, as that which now happens must be 
consistent with the attributes of the Deity, if such a Being 
exists. Evolution must be consistent with those attributes. 
And, if so, the evolution of the universe, which is neither 
more nor less explicable than that of a chicken, must also be 
consistent with them. The doctrine of Evolution, therefore, 
does not even come into contact with Theism, considered as 
a philosophical doctrine. That with which it does collide, 
and with which it is absolutely inconsistent, is the conception 
of creation, which theological speculators have based upon 
the history narrated in the opening of the book of (lenesis. 

There is a great deal of talk and not a little lamentation 
about the so-called religious difficulties which physical sci- 
ence has created. In theological science, as a matter of fact, 
it has created none. Not a solitary problem presents itself 
to the philosophical Theist, at the present day, which has 
not existed from the time that philosophers began to think 
out the logical grounds and the logical consequences of The- 
ism. All the real or imaginary per])lexitics which flow from 
the conception of the universe as a determinate mechanism, 
are equally involved in the assumption of an Eternal, Om- 
nipotent and Omniscient Deity. The theological equivalent 
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of the scientific conception of order is Providence ; and the 
doctrine of determinism follows as surely from the attributes of 
foreknowledge assumed by the theologian, as from the uni- 
versality of natural causation assumed by. the man of science. 
The angels in ‘ Paradise Lost * would have found the task of 
enlightening Adam upon the mysteries cf Fate, Foreknowl- 
edge, and Free-will,” not a whit more difficult, if their pupil 
had been educated in a “ Real-schule ” and trained in every 
laboratory of a modern university. In respect of the great 
problems of Philosophy, the post-Darwinian generation is, 
in one sense, exactly where the prne-Darwinian generations 
were. They remain insoluble. But the present generation 
has the advantage of being better provided with the means of 
freeing itself from the tyranny of certain sham solutions. 

d'he known is finite, the unknown infinite ; intellectually 
we stand on an islet in the midst of an illimitable ocean of 
inexplicability. Our business in every generation is to reclaim 
a little more land, to add something to the extent and the so- 
lidity of our possessions. And even a cursory glance at the 
history of the biological sciences during the last quarter of a 
century is sufficient to justify the assertion, that the most 
potent instrument for the extension of the realm of natural 
knowledge which has come into men's hands, since the pub- 
lication of Newton’s ‘ Principia,’ is Darwin’s ‘ Origin of Spe- 
cies.’ 

It was badly received by the generation to which it was 
first addressed, and the outpouring of angry nonsense to which 
it gave rise is sad to think upon. But the present generation 
will probably behave just as badly if another Darwin should 
arise, and inflict upon them that which the generality of man- 
kind most hate— the necessity of revising their convictions. 
Let them, then, be charitable to us ancients ; and if they 
behave no better than the men of my day to some new bene- 
factor, let them recollect that, after all, our wrath did not 
come to much» and vented itself chiefly in the bad language 
of sanctimonious scolds. Let them as speedily perform a 
strategic right-about-face, and follow the truth wherever it 
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leads. The opponents of the new truth will discover, as 
those of Darwin arc doing, that, after all, theories do not 
alter facts, and that the universe remains unaffected even 
though texts crumble. (3r, it may be, that, as history repeats 
itself, their happy ingenuity will also discover that the new 
wine is exactly of the same vintage as the old, and that 
(rightly viewed) the old bottles prove to have been expressly 
made for holding it. 


END OF VOLUxME ONE. 
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